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Icebound : - A. TALE oF ‘THREE MARINERS. By HERBERT RUSSELL, Hlustrated 
Perishable Paper. By Heven Zimmern - ‘ ; 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney’s Steam Carriage. By L. GARDINER 


With Illustration from a Contemporary Print 


The E!m-Tree Beetle 
Off the Tourist Track in Norway. By Tuomas B. Witisoy, wa 


Author of “The Handy Guide to Norway.” Illustrated from Photographs 
The Rienzi of Romance and History. ByG. Topp. Illustrated 
A Romance of the Molehill Country. By U. L. Sirerrean 
. Bachelor’s Buttons. ByS. 1. Dapp 


Echoes from the ene of Vincennes. Famous Caprives 
By TicHre Hopkins. _Iilustrated sae , 


Sir Robert Sandeman of Rehistitaten, K.C.S.1. 


By JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. et 
Bas Fidgety ~ Question in Spelling. By ALFrep ERLEBACH, B.A 
Forestwyk. Chapters Xxxn.-Xxxv. By E. Boyp Bayty, Author of “ Zachary 


Brough’s Venture ” etc. 
Water-Cresses - 
Some Curiosities of Chess. 3y J. PauL TayLor 
Varieties and American Notes 


CiviL SERVICE REFORM IN THE STATES—THE SLAVERY QUESTION—-YERKES ORSERVA 
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rORY—IMMIGRANTS REFUSED A LANDING IN AMERICA— ALLOTMENT SYSTEM IN 
DrETROIT— FARM PUPILS IN CANADA—GILPIN’S FAMOUS RIDE—SOLDIER FAMILII 
IN THE ARMY— ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 


Holiday Prize Competitions 
Frontispiece—* K DAUGHTER OF THE: SOUTH.” By G. L. Seywour. 
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THE PERFECTION OF PURE COCOA. [> 
BRACES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, [ 


UN-MEDICATED, 


Est. over j 
60 years. Bi 


H. THORNE & CO., Ltd., Leeds. 





NYT Cras 


A Canseen 
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FOOD BISCUITS. 


MELLIN’S 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and 
for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, and 
Price 


Sustaining Food. 2s. per Tir 


SAMPLES POST FREE FROM 











SYMINGTON’S 
= PEA FLOUR. 


PRESSURE 
STEAM- 
PREPARED 
EASILY DIGESTED. 
For SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


Sold in Tins and Packets by 
all Grocers. 





Trade Mark. 
Manufacturers BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, 
established over 60 years. MARKET HARBOROUGH 


Export Agent—J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 








‘SHHARRISS| 
Ehbonite 


| Waterproof ZZ 














GOLD MEDALS 1884-86 
USED IN THE ROYALNURSERIES., 


TuEBEST FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS 


SAVORY &MOORE| 
| LONDON, 1 22%57 10.| 
































In bottles. 2s.. 38. 6d.. & 6s.. obtainable everywhere. 
SQUIRE & SONS, “£8 Mavesrr’s cuemsrs 
413. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 




















t Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


PATENT DIACONAL | 
= CORSETS. 


YN 


P utente 
! not spl * seams nor tear in the fabric. 
M ~ he in w hi te, Bl ack, and all the Fashion- 
Ce and Shades, in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
a Ce outil : 4s. tid. ‘5s. 11d., 6s. tid. 
7s. 11d. per pair, and are 





. ie } 
! c ) 
Caution,— Beware of worthless Imitatior COL ALS 
Every genuine Y & N Corsetis stamped “ Y & N THREE D MED 
Patent Diagonal Seam No. 116,” in oval on the lining 


Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in the United Kingdom and ( olonies. | 
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Fry’s 

















BOVRIL. 


The wital principle of 
Prime Ox Beef. 





For INVALID COOKERY. 


BOVRIL LIMITED, FOOD SPECIALISTS, LONDON. 
The Rt. Hon. Lorp Pravrarr,-G.C.B., LL.D., 


ROWLANDS 
KALYDOR 


Produces Soft, Fair, Delicate Skin ; removes all or ~ os Disfigurements. 
Most Healing’ and Beautifying. 28. 3d. and 4s. 


ROWLANDS 
ODONTO 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 28. 9d. Of Dentists and Perfumers. 
Send Postal Order to A. RO WLAND & SONS, 20 Hatton 
Garden, LONDON 





Chairman. 





“ STRONGEST AND BEST.” —2eavi. 


CONCENTRATED 


Cocoa 


=_ Purchasers should ask apecialty for Fry’s Pure epcentnated, Cocoa, to distinguish it from 
other varieties manufactured by the 











Pure 









Firm. 








What is Guy’s Tonic? 


Guy’s Tonic is the approved 





Altero-Tonic Remedy for every 
er) 





form of Dyspepsia, Derange- 





ments of the Liver, Pancreas 





‘and Intestinal Glandules, Ner- 





vous Affections, Disordered 





Blood States, Impaired Vitality 





in the Tissues, and all Functional 





Diseases characterised by De- 





bility and Defective or Per- 





verted Nutrition. 
—_—_———_—_—_————— 


The Public Demand in all parts of the Three Kingdoms for 





Guy’s Tonic is increasing by leaps and bounds. 





Guy’s Tonic is now employed in Hospital practice, and is 





widely recommended by the Medical Profession. Upwards 





of 3,500 Unsolicited and Unpaid for Testimonials (none of 





which have resulted from ‘‘ Interviews ” with the senders) from 





Persons of the highest distinction vouch for its, excellence 





and marvellous effects in various Disorders for the cure of 





which Guy’s Tonic is put forward. 





Guy’s Tonic is sold by Chemists and Stores 
throughout the World. 



































Pont (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause, 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


Keating's ozenges 
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(To face page 2 of Wrapper. 














tt 
Never Fails. 


ESTAB, 21 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough? 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
Have you a Cold? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 


Whooping-Cough, fr Asthma, 
fo Consumption, tr Bronchitis. 


“TI can bear professional testimony to the value of your Lung Tonic. As a patent 

medicine it is unrivalled. I have given it to Mrs. Forshaw for severe asthma and bronchial 

affections, combined with much coughing, and it has immediately given relief when all other 
remedies have failed.” CHAS. F. FORSHA W, D.D.S8., Bradford. 


whridge’s 
fung fonic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


“Your Lung Tonic was recommended to me some years ago, and I have used it with 
the most satisfactory results ever since. I heep it in the house, and upon the first symptoms 
of a cold or cough commence taking it, and invariably find they disappear.” 
A. J. SMITH, 29 Calderon Read, Leytonstone. 





For outward application, instead of 
poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome, 





Prepared by 


W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and Ils. 


COPYRIGHT. 



































Forgiving._LYTTON. 
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YOu HAVE sais 
SYMPATHY 
YOU ARE Exitep 
FROM LIGHT 


s . y\ 















RATING. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood puRE and FREE FROM DISEASE. 
BAG (for any emergency). It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes BY NATURAL 


MEANS, without hazardous force, all foetid or poisonous matter. 
is, in fact, Nature's Own REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION. —See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you have a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


THE NOBLENESS OF LIFE! 


P R I D e. howe’er Disguised in its Own Majesty, is Littleness.—Worvswortn. 
THE HAND OF REASON.—In order to love Human Nature, expect little from them, in order 


to view their faults without bitterness, perceive that Indulgence is Justice which frail Humanity 
has a right to demand from the HAND of REASON, because the Wisest Man is always the Most 


A POWER SUFFICIENT TO RENOVATE THE WORLD. 


F YOU HAVE LOST SYMPATHY YOU ARE EXILED FROM LIGHT! 
or, in other words, to be void of sympathy, the brute which is always in human nature has the 
ascendancy! The reconstruction of Society, to destroy any form of ANARCHISM! A power 
sufficient to renovate the World. 
HE LAST WORDS which JUDGE TALFOURD uttered from the Bench 
immediately before he died :—“‘ If I were asked what is the great want of English society—to 
mingle class with class—I should say, in a word, SYMPATHY!” And, with the word sympathy 
trembling upon his lips, the spirit of that great judge passed away. 
And such is human life, so gliding on. It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. 
THE BREATH OF THIS LIFE. FRESH AIR! Whatis many thousand 
times more horrible than Anarchism, &c.? Outraged Nature !—She kills, 
and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson that Nature is only 
conquered by obeying her. The Moral !—Avwoid impure air and use ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
So might thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease gathered, not harshly plucked, for death. 


BNo's ‘FRUIT SALT’ is the best-known remedy: it removes fotid or 

poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood By NATURAL MEANS, allays 
nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is PLEASANT, COOLING, SOOTHING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, and INVIGO- 
It should be IN EVERY BEDROOM and TRAVELLER'S 


Its effect on a disordered or feverish condition of the system is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It 















pared in silver-lined BR 
wi 


DR. GORDON 
STABLES, R.N., 
Says: “* Jellies that 
really add to our 
health and luxury.” 


uices. 





Histon, CAMBRIDG 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and | 
BLANC MANGES—2d. and 34. pickets 
nd 64. boxes—two more delicious and 
igestible additions to the dinner and 
Supper table. Made by simply adding 


milk and boiling. 





lin its rei 











prized by all. 






8. CHIVERS & SONS, Proprietors of the First English Fruit Farm Jam Factory, 
es. 


CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. 

| The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
rt (1895) says :—** Messrs. 
} Chivers’ Factory at Histon . . . 
well known throughout the country for 
the excellence of its manufactures." 








GIVEN AWAY. wite EVERY G2 &1° BOTTLEOF | 


| 












Flavoured 


HALF-PINTS, 240, 
PINTS, 440. 
QUARTS, 80. 





ARKING | NKj 


no heating or waiting day’s to dry before 
placed in boil, as other Ink’ s.| 





is now 


[Requires 

















Avoucherentitling purchasers to their name or MOn0- 

gram Rubber-Stamp for marking linen or stamping 

paper, and also free with enlarged is. blue wrapper 

ink an improved Linen Stretcher. 

N. igi and Genuine Label has the Trade Mark 
YSTAL PALACE” and the words “Prepared by the Daughtes 

wfthe late John Bond.” WHOLESALE AND EXPORT DEPOTS 

975. SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, KH, 
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44 PRIZE GOLD & OTHER MEDALS AWARDED, 
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SOMETHING NEW !! 


READY NOVEMBER 3rd. 
PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


A Boy's aND Girws OWN 
For Sunday Reading. 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
(Will also be issued in Monthly Parts, price @A-) 


A COLOURED PLATE, “ The Boy Martyr,” by W. S. Stacey, well be given with 
the First Penny Number and with the First Sixpenny Part. 


OP” Zhe First Monthly Part will be ready with December Magazines (November 25th). 























THE NEW MAGAZINE wit! aim at being the Best Pennyworth of Sunday reading for Boys 
and Girls. 

As a magazine for Sunday it will occupy a different sphere to that of the popular “ Boy’s Own Paper” and 
“Girl’s Own Paper.” 

As a Weekly magazine, and a magazine specially for young readers, it will differ from the old favourite, 
“Sunday at Home,” which will still have its pages for the young. 

THE NEW MAGAZINE will provide interesting and helpful reading for boys and girls from the age 
of twelve upwards, and for young men and maidens. 

After the hours devoted to public worship, the Sunday-school, and other Sunday occupations, there still remains 
intervals of time to be happily spent at home. THE NEW MAGAZINE will contain suitable reading for 
Sunday Leisure. Jt will try to show the possibilities of interest and delight which the Day of Rest brings to the 
young as well as to the old. 

Lines of Christian usefulness will be indicated, and the work of the Sunday-school, Young People’s 
Guilds, the Societies of Christian Endeavour, and similar institutions, will receive due attention. 


The whole range of subjects of interest for the young will be brought under review. We shall endeavour to bring ourselves into 
contact with the minds of our readers, and render them help in every way we can. 


Letters from Boys and Girls wi// be given, and correspondence is invited on Biblical and religious 
matters, as well as on questions of perplexity and difficulty. 

Seriai and Short Stories wil/ be contributed by well-known Writers. 

THE NEW MAGAZINE witli be profusely illustrated by the Best Artists. 

Prize Competitions, suitable for Boys and Girls, will be a special feature of the magazine. Texts 
for Iliumination will be.given from time to time. Bible Searching will always have space devoted to it. Prizes 
amounting to Ten Guineas wii/ be offered in the first number. 

A Free Copy of the magazine for one year will be given to every person (not being a bookseller or newsagent) 
who will obtain twelve subscribers for one year—subscriptions to be paid in advance. The receipt of local agent 
will suffice. 

The Editor invites the Co-operation of the Clergy and Ministers of a// denominations, of Sunday- 
school Teachers, Parents, and of the Boys and Girls themselves, in making known the new magazine. Will 
you speak of it to your friends, to your school-fellows, to newsagents, at railway bookstalls, &c.? 

In Our Distant Colonies, especially in districts where the means of grace are few, we bespeak for THE 
NEW MAGAZINE a ikearty welcome. 

In the sick-rom THE NEW MAGAZINE will bring gleams of light. 

For boys at sea, for young people travelling on ocean steamers, THE NEW MAGAZINE will de @ 


pleasant companion, and will help to turn their thoughts to home and to their Heavenly Friend. 


Remember, THE NEW MAGAZINE will de ready on November 3rd. Order early. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 


L.H. 4 














LEISURE HOUR 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Puggles for Bolidays. 





HOLIDAY EXAMINATION PAPER. 








}],? AUGUST. 
2 I. “Gare.” E. I. Smith, 70 Pembroke Road, 
ed Clifton. (£1. 15.) 
: II. M. Falconer, Elder Bank, Duns. (10s. 6d.) 
sh SEARCH PASSAGES. 
SEPTEMBER. 
h). : The Awards for these will appear among 
a Advertisements in the November Part. 
- We 16) 6. 25 Z SERIES OF FOUR 
ind Sl aitaliliadiceael if | SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS. 
vite NEW BRANCH—2i High Street. Kensington, wW. The Awards for these will appear among 


Advertisements in the November Part. 
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WHEN STRIVING TO 


a Ss (he Wolf from the Doo 


le’s Remember that it is not always 

the LOWEST PRICE that is the most economic; 
into the vast superiority of 
ous 

é 

Texts 
1 5eS 
oul over any other bread, either brown or white, 
” / both in its bone and musele making substances, 
sen secures for it the coveted position of the 
day- **“CHEAPEST AND BEST.’ 
Will - 





Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
London, May 1895. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘* HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to— 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Purchasers are requested to see that all bread supplied 
them as “*HOVIS ” is stamped “* HOVIS.” 














6d. and is. Samples on receipt of Stamps. 
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10 Puddings 





Flour (BROWN & 


noticed when divided 


of a pint each can be made 
out of one pound of good 
Corn Flour. The best Corn 


SON’S Patent Brand) is a 
trifle dearer than ordinary 
Corn Flour, but the dif- 
ference in price cannot be 


10 Puddings 


POL- 


In Bottles, 2/9 and 4/6. Sold Everywhere. Over 4,000 Testimonials 
received from Medical Men. Sole Manufacturers: COLEMAN | 
& CO., Ltd., Norwich and London. 

















| 





over 








The superiority in 
and quality can be 
guished at once. 


N.B.— Brown & Polson ha 


making a speciality of Corn Flour for 
nearly 40 years. They guarantee what 
they sell. See that your Grocer does 
not substitute some other make. 


flavour 
distin- 


ve been 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet 

Bread, Appetising Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it 

by using our celebrated “D.C.L.” Yeast. Always ask 

for “D.C.L.” If you do not know how to use it, write to us 
for Booklet of Instructions. 
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Sole Manufacturers—The DISTILLERS Co., Ld., Edinburgh, 























FIBRE CHAMOIS waits initia 


FOR om CAPES, 





> AND CLOAKS FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
The “Gentlewoman” says :— 


‘Supported by ‘ Fibre Chamois,’ our gored skirt sets out nattily around us. The 
weight is absolutely -unfelt, and our appearance amazingly improved. ‘ Fibre 
Chamois’ adds the magic touch of elegance to everything it sustains. Every well- 
dressed woman sings the praise of ‘Fibre Chamois,’ every active woman, every 
dressmaker, every tailor. By the use of this magic lining, our sleeves, our capes, 
me Sg coats are enabled to defy crushing, and to keep their shape and appearance 
to the end.” 


a 2 ee 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


As an Interlining insures the ‘set of a Gown, 
Cape, or Cloak in a way that cannot be arrived 











(Reproduced by permission of the Editor of the Gentlewoman.) 


at with any other Interlining.. It doubles the life 
of a' garment, and keeps it in shape till worn out. 


= ee 


NOTE.—The Genuine Goods bear the Stamp “ Fibre Chamois” 
on every yard. Sold by all the leading Drapers. 


Width, 64 inches, price Is. Gd. per yard. 
In Three Weights. 








MANUFACTURED BY 
THe 


INTERNATIONAL FIBRE CHAMOIS CO. 


6, 7, 8 & 9 WHITFIELD ST., FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 





To face back of Plate.] 

















he fancy word “ VASELINE” is our Registered Trade Mark. 





















































VASELINE 


Hair Tonic. 
























































MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 7% 
42, Holborn. Viaduct. LONDON, Ec. 


FOR PRICES SEE OVER. 




















The fancy word “VASELINE” is our Registered Trade Mark 













































































Price List of the VASELINE” Preparations. 


(CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., PROPRIETORS & SOLE MAKERS). 


FOR MEDICAL AND CENERAL PURPOSES. 


VASELINE: in 1¢., 2d. and 3¢. TINS. 

VASELINE ‘‘ Blue Seal,” without Cardboard Cases, 
3d. and 6d. per bottle. 

VASELINE: in collapsible tubes, 4d. & 8d.; bottles, 
in CARD CASES, 1 0z., 3d.; 2 02z., sd.; 5 0z., 
10od.; %-lb. TINS, 1/-; 1-lb. TINS, 1/6. 

WHITE VASELINE (extra refined): tubes, 6d. ; 
bottles, in CARD CASES, 2 0z., 9d¢.; 5 0z., 1/6; 
%-lb. TINS, 1/9; 1-lb. TINS, 2/6. 

CAMPHORATED VASELINE: bottles, 1/- and 2/-; 
1-Ib. TINS, 3/-. 

CARBOLATED VASELINE (Antiseptic, Dis- 
infectant), 1/-, 2/-; TINS, 3/-. 

ARNICATED VASELINE: 1/- and 2/-. 

CAPSICUM ‘‘ VASELINE,” superior to Liniments, 
Embrocations, Mustard or other Plasters, will 
not blister, tubes, 6d. and 1/-. 

SALICYLIC ‘‘ VASELINE,” od. per TIN. 


FOR THE TOILET. 


WHITE VASELINE (Perfumed): a perfect Toilet 
Article, in collapsible tubes, 7¢.; bottles, in 
CARD CASES, 202., tod.; 5 oz., 1/8; handsome 
bottle, glass stopper, 2/-; 1-lb. TINS, 3/6. 

POMADE VASELINE (for the Hair): tubes, 6d. ; 
bottles, in CARD CASES, 2 0z., 6d.; 5 0z., 1/-. 

VASELINE OIL (Perfumed for the Hair): 1/- per 
bottle. 

VASELINE HAIR TONIC (a liquid preparation, 
tonic properties): bottle, in CARD CASE, 3/6. 

VASELINE COLD CREAM, 8d., 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6. 

VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE (better than 
camphor ball); in TIN BOX; also TUBES. 
Price 6d. each. 

VASELINE COSMETIQUE: in tubes, 6¢. and 1/-. 

VASELINE SOAP: small size, for Visitors, Hotels, 
&c. 1d. per Tablet; 9d. per doz. 


VASELINE SOAP: Perfumed, 3d. per Tablet. | 


Unscented, 3d. a 
SUPERFINE Do.: most delicately perfumed. 1/- per 
Tablet. BOXES of 3 Tablets, 2/6. 
VIOLET: most delicately perfumed. 1/- per Tablet. 
BOXES of 3 Tablets, 2/6. 
VASELINE SHAVING SOAP. 8d. per Stick. 
VASELINE TAR SOAP. 34. per Tablet. 


HOUSEHOLD AND FARM USE 
VETERINARY VASELINE (for Horses, Cattle, 
Dogs, &c.); %-lb. TINS, 8d. ; 1-lb. TINS, 1/-; 


slb. TINS, 3/6. 
VASELINE, BOOT PASTE (Waterproof); 
VASELINE HARNESS SOAP: one size, r- 
VASELINE HARNESS PASTE: 1-lb. TINS, 1/-; 
2-Ib. TINS, 2/-; 5-Ib. TINS, 3/6. 
Do. (Black) : one size, 1/-. 
VASELINE ANTI-CORROSIVE PASTE: 3d. 
VASELINE AXLE PASTE: 1/-. 
“PILTRENE,” a Bicycle and Sewing Machine 
Oil, 3d. 
BICYCLE and Gun Grease: Tubes, 3d. 
BICYCLE Chain Lubricant: 3d. 
VASELINE DUBBIN. td. per Tin; 9¢. per doz. 





‘‘VASELINE?” is the only preparation of Petroleum 
recommended by the Medical Press and Profession 
for either internal or external use. It is prescribed 
by all Doctors, and is used in all the Hospitals of 
England, Europe, and America, for ECZEMA, TETTER, 
ULCERATED SURFACES, OLD SorEs, ITCHINGS, and 
ALL ERUPTIONS and IRRITATIONS ef the Skin. For 
Burns, Wounds, Rheumatism, Chilblains, Chapped 
Hands, Sunburn, &c., there is nothing that can be 
compared to it. 


Asanemollient ‘‘ VASELINE " is without doubt the 
best yet discovered, being much superior to glycerine 
in softness and healing qualities. This naturally led 
to its adoption for Toilet purposes. The beneficial 
effect of this exquisite product on the skin, whether 
in the form of Pomade for the Hair, Cold Cream, or 
Soap, cannot be conceived, though it will be easily 
supposed that what Physicians use as an Ointment 
for Eczema, Burns, Wounds, and all Irritations of the 
Skin must, as a toilet article, be of rare value. 


The POMADE is the best and purest Preparation 
for the Hair known. Will strengthen and keep the 
hair sweet and clean, and the scalp free from scurf 
and dandruff. Contains no animal matter, and will 
never become rancid. Will make the hair grow 
when nothing else will. 


The HAIR TONIC has precisely the same proper- 
ties as the Pomade Vaseline, but is intended for those 
who prefer a liquid preparation—more agreeable for 
ladies’ use. (Zhis is the only true Déodorised Extract 
a\% Petroleum known). 


The COLD CREAM is superior to any other article 
of the kind, will preserve the complexion, and keep 
[the skin from cracking. Does not get rancid or 
become hard ; is healing, soothing, and agreeable to 
|the skin. Excellent after sea-bathing, will remove 
sunburn, freckles, and cure chaps, and for use after 
shaving. 


The CAMPHOR ICE is for the lips and removing 
ty and blotches from the face. Recommended 
|b y the Lancet, &c. A _ substitute for the usual 
| camphor ball. 








The SOAPS are the purest, most delicate and de 
lightful. They leave a clean and fresh odour after use 





TheVETERINARY is a lower grade of ‘‘Vaseline 
not so highly purified, for the treatment of Injuney 
| and Diseases of Animals, Mange, Loss of Hair, && 
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ICEBOUND. 


A TALE OF THREE MARINERS. 


BY HERBERT RUSSELL. 














THE SPECTACLE WAS A STRANGE AND SURPRISING ONE, 


’E had been blown many leagues out of our 
\ course by a succession of heavy northerly 
gales, angJon this particular day, July 17, 
1875, our pogMion at noon was about 63° S. 
and 70° 30’ W. You need but to glance at your 
map to see that these are low parallels indeed 
for a ship to be driven into, in the stormiest 
region in the world, and during the depth of the 
winter season in the southern hemisphere. We 
were a barque of 780 tons, named the Aradian, 
bound from Melbourne for the River Thames. 
Three weeks thus far had we been struggling to get 
to windward of Cape Horn, but league by league 
we had bfen buffeted deeper into the heart of the 
AntarcticJOcean. It grew very disheartening to 
come ordeck morning after morning and find still 
the same dreary, desolate scene of storming waters 
and scowling heavens; the shrill blast piping as keen 
as steel through our rigging ; and the ship, forlorn 
and sodden, looking up close-hauled, plunging 
heavily into the tall foam-crested billows, her half- 
naked spars reeling wildly against the wintry sky, 
and her bowsprit pointing wide of its proper 
course. 

I was chief mate of the Aradian, and upon the 
morning I have named it fell to my lot to stand the 
forenoon watch. When I came on deck at eight 
o'clock the dawn was just breaking away upon the 


starboard beam, and slowly, very slowly, the details 
of the wild-looking picture ‘stole out to the broad- 
ening of the grey twilight. It was not blowing so 
hard as usual on this particular morning, but the 
cold was intense. I never recollect the like of it. 
Muffied up as I was to the tip of my nose, with the 
thatch of my sou’-wester drawn low over my eyes, 
my face yet felt as though the skin was being 
flayed. For the first time during the voyage I 
envied the skipper the huge fur overcoat in which 
it was his habit to come on deck after breakfast 
every morning. Yet I very much doubt whether 
there was anything in clothes to have kept out the 
peculiar searching quality of that bitter cold. 

“There should be ice about, Mr. Gordon,” said 
Captain Wastinage, as he stepped out of the com- 
panion hatch shortly after daybreak, hugging him- 
self in the fur coat I have just mentioned. 

“Yonder’s a berg, sir,” said I, pointing to a 
gleaming feather tip upon the horizon on the lee- 
bow. ‘“ There’s a good deal of floe about. We've 
bumped against several large lumps of ice within 
the last hour.” 

“To think,” said he, slowly gazing round upon 
the dreary stormy scene, “that in all probability it 
is a beautiful summer’s day in England, the country 
basking in the sunshine, and the air laden with the 
perfume of flowers and the droning of bees! Won- 
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derful are the contrasts this world has to offer ! 
But are we never going to get round the Horn?” 

“We're going well to windward now, sir, and 
have been ever since I came on deck at eight bells,” 
I replied, glancing over the side at the foam sliding 
past. “The wind is taking off in weight. Maybe 
a change of weather is coming along.” 

“ Well, I hope so, I’m sure,” said he, “for I’m 
well-nigh sick of this Vanderdecken business.” 

He moved away to the compass, and I fell to 
pacing the deck again. It was too cold to stand 
still for long. The wind continuing to moderate 
as the gloomy daylight broadened, I gave orders 
for the reefs to be shaken out of the topsails, and 
under the pressure of her increased spread of canvas 
the Aradian stormed through it in grand style, 
raising a great smother of yeast forward, and giving 
the two oilskin-clad figures at the wheel plenty of 
work to keep a steady helm. By ten o'clock we 
were within a couple of miles of the iceberg ; and 
a grand sight was that towering mass, extending 
for at least a league along the horizon, with its 
countless cathedral-like spires limned in glistening 
outlines against the leaden sky. I had sighted 
many a berg in my time, but never a statelier nor 
more imposing ice-heap than the one which was 
now whitening the murkiness to leeward. In 
places it could not have been less than eight 
hundred feet high. Somehow the spectacle of the 
vast floating mass seemed to accentuate the lone- 
liness of that ocean scene. It created a sense of 
solitude which was not so noticeable in the bare 
watery waste stretching to its boundless confines. 

“A big lump to run foul of in the blackness of 
a Cape Horn night! ” said the captain, halting by my 
side to survey the berg. ‘“ Many a stout ship has 
gone a-missing with all hands through colliding 
with those silent monsters of the deep.” 

I shaded my eyes \.ith the sharp of my hand to 
-gaze at what looked to me like a black object, just 
clear of a projecting point in the ice which we were 
opening. 

“What d’ye see,” inquired Captain Wastinage. 

“Something upon the ice, sir,” I replied, point- 
ing. 

He stared, then shook his head. “ My sight isn’t 
~what it was,” said he. “Stay, I'll get the glass.” 

He stepped to the companion hatch, and in a 
moment or two returned with a pair of powerful 
binoculars, which he focussed and levelled. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, after a prolonged look, 
“T do believe it’s a ship ashore there. See what 
you make of it, Mr. Gordon.” 

I took the glass from him, and the moment I 
had the berg in view there leapt into the field of 
sight a vessel, apparently a brig, seated upright 
upon a level ledge of ice a few feet above the sur- 
face of the water. The spectacle was a strange 
and surprising one, and I gazed at it awhile in 
silence. The vessel was completely rigged, with 
yards across ; she lay very nearly end on to the 
point of view from which I was regarding her, and 
seemed a lumpish kind of craft, like a whaler. 

“Well, what do you see?” demanded the 
skipper. 

“A ship, sir, as clear as daylight—a brig, I think. 
I wonder now how she came there, and how many 


years she may have been drifting about upon that 
berg ?” 

“Why, d’ye know,” says he, glancing up at our 
canvas, and then over the side, “I’ve a very great 
mind, Mr. Gordon, that you shall go and take a 
look at her. Who can tell what discovery you may 
make? There might even be human beings 
aboard for all we can tell at present. Anyhow, I 
think we should take a closer look at the ship. 
We can run down to within half a mile of the berg, 
and it wouldn’t occupy you very long to take a 
couple of hands in a quarter-boat and row across 
to her.” 

“Very good, sir,” I replied, for although I little 
relished the prospect of a boat excursion in that 
bitter weather, yet my curiosity was aroused by the 
extraordinary sight of the ship on the ice, and I 
was willing to go and find out what I could about 
her. 

The Avadian was kept away from her course by 
a couple of points ; and when we had got as close 
to the berg as it was safe to venture, the helm was 
put down and the main-topsail laid aback. The 
port quarter-boat was lowered ; two men tumbled 
into her. I took my seat in the stern-sheets, and 
we shoved off and pulled away towards the ice. 
The sea was high, but the surges ran foamless and 
regular, and the little cockle-shell went sliding over 
them as dry as a cork. Being to leeward of the 
berg as we were, the water, close in under the 
shelter of the cliffs of ice, was as smooth as a pond. 
The ledge upon which the vessel lay sloped down 
in a kind of shelving beach, ribbed like the sands 
of the sea shore after a gale of wind. 

“Vast rowing!” I sang out. The men tossed 
their oars inboards, and the stem of the boat 
grounded lightly on the ice. A few gulls and other 
sea-birds circled about, and their cries were the 
only sounds which broke the death-like, oppressive 
stillness of that gigantic, prismatic pile. 

I sprang out, and the two men followed. We 
laid hold of the gunwale of the boat and ran her up 
the slippery incline to well out of reach of the water. 
The vessel lay about fifty yards up the slope, with 
her stern towards us, and across her counter was 
painted in big white letters the name “ Bedford, 
Boston.” 

“A Yankee and a whaler,” said I, clapping my 
hands upon my breast to try and infuse some 
warmth into them. “How came she here, I 


wonder ?” 
** Maybe she’s come up from the Polar regions,” 
answered one of the men. “I’ve been whaling 


away down in them parts in my younger days, 
master, and can tell you that the ice in those 
regions is funny stuff to get amongst. It'll nipa 
ship and lift her out of water without the least 
warning, unless she gives it a pretty wide berth.” 

We began walking towards the brig, cautiously 
and slowly, for the surface was intensely slippery. 
Her hull looked to me to be as sound as on the 
day she was launched. 

“ Wouldn’t take much to run her afloat, I reckon,” 
said one of the men. I thought not either. In 
fact, it was difficult to conjecture what prevented 
her from launching, seated as she was upon a 
seawardly slope so highly glazed. That she was 
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deserted, I made no doubt. We came to a halt 
under the swell of her quarter, gazing up. She was 
a bluff, chubby-sided craft, built, after the American 
fashion, of very narrow strakes, and was sheathed 
with dull yellow metal, which here and there hung 
from her bends in long ragged strips. We walked 
slowly all round her, but little was to be gathered 
from an outside survey. Yet it seemed no easy 
matter to scale her tall sides and gain the deck. 

“ How are we to get on board?” said I. 

“There’s only one way as I can see,” answered 
one of the men, named Lepper, “and that’s by 
getting the painter out of the quarter-boat, chuck- 
ing the end of it over one of the bobstays, so as to 
allow it to reeve itself, then go up it hand-over- 
hand, and the rest ’ll be a simple enough matter of 
shinning.” 

“That's a good suggestion,” said I, “and about 
the only practicable one. Johnson, go you and fetch 
the boat’s painter.” 

The seaman went to where we had left the 
quarter-boat, and, after fumbling a bit at the ring- 
bolt in the bows, returned with the rope coiled over 
his arm. At the first throw he hove the fakes fair 
over the lower bobstay, caught the end as it swung 
back, and in a minute was scrambling, as only a 
monkey or a sailor can scramble, up amongst the 
bowsprit rigging. Getting upon the spar, which 
glistened with a casing of ice, he made his way in- 
wards along the foot-ropes, and disappeared over 
the forecastle head. 

The spot wherein the brig lay was a ravine, 
running for a couple of hundred yards into the ice- 
berg, and enclosed by precipitous prismatic cliffs, 
towering to twice the height of her mast-heads. 
Had the sun been shining on those crystalline 
peaks, the glare must have been blinding. Curiously 
enough, I did not find the cold so intense as I had 
done earlier in the morning, possibly because we 
were completely sheltered from the wind. The 
silence of the place was subduing to the spirits, and 
one almost started at the sound of the strange, harsh 
cries uttered by the few sea fowl flying around the 
glacial crags. 

After an interval of two or three minutes, Johnson 
thrust his head over the bulwarks close to the fore- 
rigging, and lowered the end ofa stout rope, which 
I laid hold of, and by the aid of it climbed into the 
fore-chains, whence I easily enough gained the deck. 
I came to a pause, gazing about me. What I be- 
held was but the common-place scene of a whaler’s 
decks. Large try-pots stood near the foremast for 
the boiling of the blubber into oil. The plgpks 
were slippery with ice, and crackled beneath 
tread. Everything was in its place, saving that all 
the boats were gone from the davits ; otherwise, so 
far as appearances went, the vessel might have been 
abandoned but yesterday. 

“Not much the matter here!” says Lepper, 
moving about in a peering way. “ Pity we couldn’t 
get the little hooker off, master, and carry her 
home. If so be as her hold’s anything like full up 
with oil, she’d more’n pay for the trouble.” 

I thought so too. My own belief was that a 
very small effort would have sufficed to stir the 
vessel from her icy cradle ; and although she might 
make a little water on first floating, I never doubted 


that her hull was as sound as a bell. Whilst I 
stood considering whether I could devise any pro- 
ject for getting the brig off, by running out a kedge 
and warp to the seaward ledge of the iceberg, I felt 
a snc..dake settle upon my face ; it was followed 
by another, and yet another, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the air was thick with the white 
smother of a dense fall. It did not immediately 
enter my head, until a remark from one of the two 
seamen brought me to a perception of the fact, 
that if this snow-storm should prove of any con- 
siderable duration, our position might turn out to 
be rather an awkward one. The feather-like thick- 
ness shrouded the sea to within a few yards of the 
berg, and therefore the Avadian was veiled from 
our view. If any freshening of the wind came 
along, Captain Wastinage would undoubtedly haul 
off from the neighbourhood of the ice as a pre- 
caution ; and although he might take the bearings, 
and the berg was a good big object, not very easily 
lost sight of in clear weather, yet in those stormy 
regions, where a gale comes thundering down with 
scarcely any warning, the barque might be blown 
hull down. below the horizon before the whirling 
white blindness cleared away. Yet to have put off 
in the quarter-boat in search of the Avadian would 
have been sheer madness. Not only was it that 
we stood every chance of missing her, but if once 
the berg was swallowed up in the snow-storm, we 
might not be able to fetch that again either, and 
then, indeed, our plight would be a perilous one. 

I put it to the men, for they were each sailors, 
and their opinion was worth hearkening to. Both 
of them were for remaining where we were until 
the smother cleared away. They said that, at all 
events, we had a shelter now, and the skipper 
would know where to seek us ; whereas, if we put 
off in the quarter-boat, there was no telling what 
might become of us. 

“Come, then,” says I, “since we have to remain 
aboard this hooker for awhile, let us try whether 
we can’t find out something about her ; we'll over- 
haul her anyhow.” I stepped to the companion 
hatch, followed by the two seamen. ‘The slide of 
the little hatch was closed, but not fastened. I 
thrust it back ; it yielded slowly, with a sharp 
crackling of ice in the grooves. A strong, damp, 
fishy odour arose from below. 

“ Smell the oil!” exclaimed Lepper. “I allow 
there’s tons upon tons of it stowed flush up against 
the bulkhead. D’ye know what good sperm’s 
worth? Why, thirty poundaton. Then there'll 
likewise be a tidy quantity of dry whalebone away 
down somewhere in the hold, I don’t doubt.” 

I thrust my head into the hood of the hatch. 
A dim twilight sifted into the interior through the 
skylight, the glass of which was already veiled by a 
thin layer of snow. But nothing was to be seen 
by peering in this fashion, so I put my foot upon 
the ladder and descended. Gloomy as it was 
down here, there was yet plenty of light by which 
to distinguish objects. I found myself in a plain 
little interior ; a sea parlour of just such a kind as 
I should have expected to find in a brig like the 
Bedford. A table stood clea‘ed amidships, flanked 
by lockers built against the bulkheads, which served 
as seats ; a rack of harpoons and muskets occupied 
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the fore part of the cabin, and aft a narrow gang- 
way led to the sleeping berths. Johnson and 
Lepper came down the steps after me, shaking the 
snow-flakes off their jackets. The three of us 
stood looking about for a few moments. I then 
began to hunt about in the lockers, hoping to find 
the vessel’s papers, but could not come across them. 
Meanwhile the two seamen were exploring the 
sleeping berths aft, and I heard Lepper exclaim to 
his companion that he had discovered what he 
reckoned to have been the pantry, and that it 
looked to contain victuals enough to last us three 
men for a month, providing they were good and 
sweet. It cheered me to hear this ; for when I 
glanced up through the open hatch and perceived 
the snow mantling down thicker than ever, I 
guessed that our stay aboard this little ship might 
run into very much longer than we had first 
reckoned. 

Having failed to find the ship’s papers in the 
lockers, I thought I would go and rummage about in 
the berths, till I came to that which had been occu- 
pied by the skipper, where I did not doubt I should 
light upon what I was seeking. The first one I 
entered I judged to have been the captain’s cabin, 
from the character of its furniture. A flap-table, 
covered with navigating instruments, projected from 
the wall opposite the bunk ; a bag of charts stood 
in a corner ; a tell-tale compass hung from the 
ceiling overhead ; a chronometer rested in a case 
beneath a shelf of books ; and a few odds and ends 
of marine garments dangled from pegs against the 
bulkhead. Casting my eyes over the table, I 
perceived the log-book lying half hidden under a 
little pile of papers. I immediately guessed that 
I should probably gather more particulars concern- 
ing the Bedford from its pages than from the official 
register of the ship. So I brought the book into 
the cabin, and sat down to try and make out from 
it as much as I could of the story of this ice- 
stranded vessel. 

Johnson and Lepper came back and seated them- 
selves, and I read extracts aloud to them. The 
story of the Bedford, as I pieced it together from 
the log-book, was as follows: She had sailed from 
Boston in May 1848, upon a whaling cruise into 
the South Seas. Her skipper’s name was Ephraim 
Cheesman, and she carried a crew of eighteen 
hands all told. She seemed to have met with but 
little luck at the beginning of her voyage, and on 
December 10, 1848, at which date her position was 
about ninety miles to the westward of the South 
Orkneys, she got three tons of sperm oil from a 
dead whale, making a total of two hundred and 
sixty barrels up tothattime. After this she seemed 
to have been more fortunate, and after touching at 
the Falkland Islands to recruit, she steered away 
to the southward, and down to June 20, 1849, had 
got 1,120 barrels of oil in her hold. The entry 
under this date ran thus : 

“ Latitude, 76° 50’ S. ; longitude, 97° W. A dark 
stormy day. Ice all round us. Brig hove-to. 
Dangerous situation.” 

On the 22nd came this entry : 

“Snow clearing away at noon revealed the out- 
line of a large iceberg close aboard, to leeward. 
Tried to ’bout ship, but missed stays. Saw the 
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brig was doomed. Noticed a shelving foreground 
of ice, and steered for it as our only chance to 
escape instant destruction. The vessel took the 
ice with her forefoot, and ran up the slippery 
incline, high and dry. Shouldn’t have believed such 
a thing possible. Is quite uninjured. Thanks be 
to God for His mercy in preserving us and the 
ship.” 

After this the entries were continued, in a de- 
sultory sort of manner, for a period of about two 
months, during which time the crew seemed to 
have stuck to the ship, although I found no record 
of any attempt to get her off. The last entry was 
made under date of August 30, and was to this 
effect : 

“Have decided upon abandoning the brig. 
Shall try and get away in the boats to Petra Island. 
No chance of the vessel coming off ; the men all 
grumbling furiously. Anybody coming across this 
kindly report.” 

I closed the book, and stepped up through the 
companion to take a look at the weather. The snow 
now lay about three inches deep on the deck, and 
continued descending in the same blinding smother. 
The effect of the opaque cliffs of ice on either 
hand faintly glimmering through the falling flakes 
was strange and beautiful. The brig herself, or as 
much of her as was visible, had been transformed 
into a shape of crystal. There seemed to be no 
wind ; but situated as we were, deep down in that 
terrific gorge of ice, half a gale might have been 
hooting through the sky on high without our feel- 
ing it. 

Well, there was nothing to be done but wait, and 
so I returned to the shelter of the cabin, closing 
the hatch after me. The hour, by my watch, was 
getting on for noon. 

“Who'd think,” exclaimed Lepper, opening the 
log-book, and squinting at it in a manner which 
assured me he couldn’t read, “that this here 
hooker had been jammed on the ice like this for 
seven-and-twenty years ?” 

“Tce keeps things fresh,” said I. “ You'll 
probably find the victuals in the pantry aft are as 
sweet and wholesome as the day they were 
shipped.” 

“T hope so,” says Johnson, folding his arms and 
rolling his eyes. ‘‘ We don’t want to die of starva- 
tion, master.” 

* D’ye allow this berg’s drifting at all?” inquired 
Lepper. 

“To be sure it is. A detached floating heap of 
ice like this isn’t going to lie motionless on the face 
of the ocean. Yet, from the figures given in the 
log-book, its northerly trend has been very slow. 
The tendency of icebergs is always to move away 
from the Poles. A long series of northerly gales, 
such as we have been having, will, of course, set it 
away southwards again.” 

“Any chance of the berg breaking up and 
liberating of the ship?” said Lepper. 

“ The berg may break up, but it would probably 
crush the brig to atoms in so doing. Much more 
likely that the whole heap of it will capsize.” 

Johnson nodded. “ That’s the trick with these 
here ice-islands when they grow top-heavy by wash- 
ing away underneath,” said he. 
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“ Well, what the comfort’s to be done if so be as 
the barque is blowed away, and we're left aboard 
here?” muttered Lepper. 

“T’m of opinion that we might succeed in getting 
the brig afloat by means of a kedge and warp,” said 
I. “In fact, I very much wonder that her crew 
didn’t make the effort. I can see nothing to hinder 
her from launching if sufficient power were applied 
to stir her.” 

“Well,” said Johnson, rising, “what d’ye say, 
master, to our going and overhauling the stores, and 
finding out what there really is in the shape of food 
and water in the pantry there ?” 

“ A good notion,” I answered. “Come, I will go 
along with you.” 

The three of us passed through the narrow gang- 
way, and entered the mere box of a cabin which 
served as a pantry. Well, to cut this part of my 
yarn short, we found, after thoroughly rummaging 
the little place, some barrels of ship’s bread, a 
couple of tierces of beef, a small cask of rum, some 
stone jars full of limejuice, a quantity of flour, sugar, 
preserved spuds, and such like matzers; in all 
sufficient, as I calculated, to last the three of us for 
nearly a month. The provisions were all in good 
condition, though flavourless. I never doubted 
but that there would be an abundant stock away 
down in the lazarette under our feet, for whalemen 
always go to sea liberally found in the matter of 
food and drink, 

“Well,” said I cheerfully, for my spirits were in 
no wise affected by our situation, “ here’s the means 
of keeping life together anyhow, my lads. I don’t 
say that I wouldn’t sooner be safe and sound aboard 
the old Avadian than shut up inthis stranded 
hooker, and glad enough should I be to see the 
snow clear away, and show us the barque again. 
Yet, for all that, we might easily be a very great deal 
worse off than we are.” 

They answered ay, ay, that was right enough, and 
then we carried enough food and drink into the 
cabin to make us a meal. There was a loud crash 
somewhere outside whilst we sat at the table, and 
I guessed that a portion of the berg had broken 
away. I stepped on deck to take another look 
round after we had made an end of eating and 
drinking. It still continued to snow in the same 
dense fall, and the gloom of the air suggested that 
there was but little chance of its clearing up. I 
walked forward as far as the fore-scuttle, which was 
buried beneath the soft white mantle, and scraping 
the lid of the cover clear with my boot, I tried to 
raise the hatch, but found it frozen fast to its 
coamings. I called to Johnson to bring a handspike, 
and with the heel of this we contrived to prise off 
the cover. It was as black asink below. Johnson 
put his head in, then withdrew it hastily and spat. 

“Whew!” cried he, “there’s foul air down 
there—stagnant and poisonous may be. But I’ve 
read that where a flame will burn a man can 
breathe.” 

He struck a match and extended it to the full 
reach of his arm. The flame burnt clearly enough, 
and the feeble glimmer of it revealed a ladder 
affixed to the bulkhead. I set my foot upon it, and 
descended. The air was not indeed actually foul, 
but it was charged with a damp fishy smell, which 


I conjectured to emanate from the oil stowed in 
the hold. It was very dark down here, in spite of 
the light which descended through the open square 
of hatch, but presently, when my sight had grown 
accustomed to the gloom, I made out that I was in 
the forecastle of the brig; a low-ceiled interior 
shaped to the moulding of the vessel’s bows, with 
bunks let into the walls on either hand. The place 
was destitute of furniture, save for a sea chest or 
two lashed to the deck, and a few odds and ends 
of wearing apparel dangling from the bulkhead. 
There was nothing to be seen down here, and after 
lingering a moment or two, I again ascended the 
ladder, closing the hatch after me, and returned to 
the shelter of the cabin. 

I should but weary you if I were to narrate in 
detail the passage of the hours of that day. The 
time passed slowly, with never an instant’s cessation 
in the blinding white thickness that continued 
softly to descend. At three o’clock the twilight of 
the early Cape Horn night was casting deep 
shadows upon the little cabin in which we three 
men sat, waiting, and seldom speaking. A swing 
lamp hung from the beams of the ceiling overhead. 
I kneeled upon the table and took it down. The 
burner contained a wick, but there was no oil in it. 
We had no need to want for fuel on board a whaler. 
Indeed, I had taken notice of some cans of oil 
whilst we were rummaging in the pantry. So I 
passed the lamp to Lepper and told him to trim 
it, and whilst he was gone I sent Johnson to try 
and collect some dry sticks, in order to make a bit 
of a fire in the little stove which stood at the after- 
end of the interior. Both men fulfilled their 
missions, and presently the little sea parlour made 
quite a show of cheerfulness in the glow from the 
stove and the sheen shed by the lamp. 

The hours of that night seemed interminably 
long. I believe I dozed off now and again as I 
sat at the table. Johnson stretched himself upon 
a locker and slept soundly, snoring lustily. Lepper 
remained wakeful, talking occasionally, and smoking 
most of the while. Two or three times during the 
night I put my head out through the companion 
way, and found it still snowing, and as black as 
a wolf's throat. Occasionally the dead silence 
without was broken by sharp crackling and rending 
noises, denoting that masses of the ice were 
breaking away. A notion once came into my head 
to get up a number of the oil casks from below, 
and set them on fire upon the ice which sloped 
from the ship to the water, in the hope of thawing 
it away. But after a little reflection I dismissed 
the project from my mind as a wild and dangerous 
one, likely to result in the destruction of the ship 
herself if attempted. 

It left off snowing about a couple of hours before 
dawn, and the atmosphere grew clear, with plenty 
of stars twinkling frostily in the black heavens. I 
guessed a fresh wind was blowing from the loud 
washing noise of the sea, although not a breath of 
air stirred down in the deep icy gorge betwixt 
whose walls the whaler lay. The contour of the 
berg showed out in a wan, spectral outline, most 
ghostly in its silent dimness. A small black object 
halfway down the glimmering slope puzzled me 
exceedingly, until suddenly I recollected that it 
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must be the Aradian’s quarter-boat which we had 
hauled up to that spot. The brig herself, in her 
mantle of snow, looked pale and illusive in the 
gloom, with a strange transpareni glaring of the 
snow upon her skylight caused by the lamplight in 
the cabin. It was the completest picture of Cape 
Horn desolation I could possibly have conceived ; 
a scene so forlorn, so bleak, and rendered so 
mysterious by the shrouding of the night, that it 
was impossible to gaze upon it without a sense of 
deep emotion. I thought I had been alone on 
deck, but when I turned to go below again, I saw 
the figure of Lepper standing motionless in the 
companion-way. 

“’Struth !” said he in alow voice, “ how cold and 
lonely it all is, master.” 

“What will have become of the barque, I 
wonder ?” said I, peering into the obscurity. 

“Blowed away, sir, I expect. I allow there’s 
been a stiffish breeze a-going all night, and Capt’n 
Wastinage ’ud take care not to keep this here berg 
too close aboard if any wind came along.” 

“ D’ye think,” said I, “that we may be able to 
get this craft afloat ?” 

“Do I think so?” he echoed, looking around 
him in the slow manner peculiar to seamen. “ Ay, 
master. I don’t see nothing to prevent us if we 
can get holding ground for a kedge anchor.” 

“The edge of the berg will give us that,” said 
I; “but will the vessel founder when she comes to 
be water-borne ?” 

“ No, sir. The oil in her hold ’ll keep her afloat.” 

I should have thought of that too. I said to 
him, “We will make the experiment in the 
morning, Lepper.” 

“ Right, sir,” he answered, and with that we 
returned to the shelter of the cabin to wait the 
coming of the dawn. It was nine o’clock by the 
time the light had broadened into day, and at that 
hour the three of us had made a very tolerable 
meal out of the provisions we found in the pantry, 
and were on deck viewing the sea, which ran in 
deep violet folds to its confines. It was a wide, 
clear morning ; the sky of a misty blue mottled 
with many feather-like clouds, and the wind, as 
one could see now that the ocean was visible, a 
smart sailing breeze. Nothing was in sight, but 
then our sphere of vision was limited to but a 
small part of the spacious watery circle by reason 
of the walls of the ravine in which the ship lay. 
Johnson said he would go as far as the water’s 
edge, and find out whether there was anything to 
be seen of the Aradian on this side of the berg. 
He dropped over the side, and went slipping and 
stumbling down the slope to within a few yards of 
the margin of the berg, where he stood awhile 
gazing about him, and then turned and retraced his 
steps, shaking his head as he came towards us to 
signify that nothing was in sight. 

The snow which had fallen was frozen in a hard 
crystal covering upon the brig’s deck, and this 
made it difficult to move about and work. The 
cold was intense. I believe had any man folded 
his arms and sat quietly down, it would have been 
no great while before he was frozen to death. 
When Johnson had climbed on board again, the 
three of us turned to, and began by stretching 
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along a hawser which lay coiled upon the forecastle. 
This was hard work, for the frost rendered the 
rope as stiff as iron, and it was impossible to 
straighten out the spiral coils. A couple of 
anchors were stowed at the bows, but both were 
too big for us to handle. I guessed that if there 
was a kedge aboard, it would be down in the fore- 
peak, under the black forecastle we had explored 
on the previous day, that being where stores of 
this nature are usually carried on shipboard. So 
we brought up the lamp out of the cabin, lighted 
it, and descended into the darksome hold in the 
bows, and sure enough, after a little spell of 
rummaging, we came upon a small kedge of about 
three or four hundredweight. By means of a tackle 
attached to the forestay we were not long in getting 
this little anchor up on deck, and then, with a whip 
rove at the yard arm, we slung it bodily over the 
side on to the ice. 

This was cheerful work, being undertaken as 
it was with a view to our deliverance from an 
imprisonment that might otherwise have been of 
very long duration ; and besides, it kept us warm, 
and the bitter keenness of the air prevented our 
feeling fatigued. So we went at it with a will, and 
having got the little anchor upon the ice, our next 
business was to shackle the end of the hawser on 
to it, and bend a tripping line, to drag it to the 
water’s edge. The brig lay, as I have already 
told you, somewhere about fifty yards up the slope, 
and the ice being naturally extremely slippery, it 
was a matter of no very great difficulty to drag the 
kedge that distance. We got the Aradian’s quarter- 
boat out of the way, for the little craft was_ too 
valuable to us to lose. There was a kind of ledge, 
like a broad step, in the ice about five feet from 
the water, and over the edge of this we hooked the 
fluke of the anchor, leaving it the whole berg to 
drag against. Then, returning on board, we 
carried the hawser to the capstan, and all was now 
in readiness to make the attempt. 

The pawls of the capstan were frozen hard, and 
it took us a spell of vigorous thrusting to break out 
the ice, so that the barrel would revoive. Lepper 
began to sing the old windlass chanty, ‘“ Whisky, 
boys, Johnnie” ; we took up the chorus of the 
rousing melody, and made the silent glaring cliffs 
of ice ring again to the echoes. “A song is as 
good as ten men,” says an old forecastle saw, and 
to one steady tramping the wiry coils of the hawser 
stretched slowly out until the rope was as taut as a 
harp-string. The kedge came home a little. I 
heard the flukes of it breaking up the ice ; then it 
caught, and our progress was arrested. 

“Heave!” cried Johnson. “All together 
now !” 

We redoubled our efforts. Several ominous 
creaking sounds arose, and I thought the hull 
stirred slightly. My fear was that she might have 
made a bed for herself in the ice from which our 
slender strength could not stir her. 

“Once again !” yelled Johnson, who was crim- 
son in the face with his efforts. “ Push, sir ; push, 
Lepper, she’ll come !” 

I flung the whole force of my straining weight 
upon the capstan bar. The creaking sound con- 
tinued. Suddenly the capstan yielded, and the 
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three of us fell forward on our faces in the snow. 
My first impression was that the hawser had 
parted ; but at the next instant I realised that the 
brig was indeed actually moving. Smoothly as a 
sleigh, with a rasping, rending sound which in- 
creased into a low roar as she gathered way, did the 
fabric go gliding down the incline. I sprang to my 
feet witha triumphant hurrah, which the two seamen 
caught up and swelled intoa hurricane cheer. The 
vessel slewed a little as she moved onwards, and so 
narrow was the gorge that I feared lest she should 
cant right across it, and jam hard and fast by the 
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But in another moment the stout-hearted fellow 
had plunged overboard into the icy water, and was 
striking out for the gorge in the berg. But here 
he had some difficulty, for the wet ice was so slip- 
pery, he could get no foothold at all upon it ; and 
so often did he slide off that I began to fear he 
would be drowned. At length he managed to 
creep up the slope on his hands and knees, then 
rose and walked towards where the boat lay, shov- 
ing her easily enough down the incline, and tumb- 
ling inwards as she ran afloat. 

When he was aboard again, I sent him below 





“ONCE AGAIN!” 


head and stern. But in another moment she was 
sliding like a greased plank off into the water ; her 
port quarter took the sea with a prodigious splash 
and a burst of spray, and she bounded, buoyant as 
a cork, out on to the blue billows. 

“The boat !” shouted Lepper ; “ we've forgot- 
ten the boat, sir.” 

“ By Jupiter, so we have !” I exclaimed, glancing 
at our empty davits. “How are we to get at 
her now? We must have her, men.” 

“T'll swim to the berg and fetch her,” said 
Lepper, beginning to pull off his sea boots. 
“You'll find it perishing work,” said I. 





YELLED JOHNSON, WHO WAS CRIMSON IN THE FACK, 


to dry himself and take a stiff pull of rum, whilst 
Johnson and I turned to and hoisted the little craft 
up at the davits. We felt the wind now that we 
were clear of the ice ; it was about north-east, 
and set us directly away from the berg, which 
was a great blessing, to be sure. Our first busi- 
ness now was to get some sail upon the vessel ; 
but this was no easy matter, seeing that all the 
canvas was frozen as stiff as glass. However, by 
cutting the gaskets with our knives, and carrying 
the halliards and sheets to the capstan, we con- 
trived to spread the two topsails, foresail, and 
standing jib ; and what surprised me not a little 
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was to find that the sailcloth, which I had ex- 
pected would prove rotten and decayed in the 
last degree, was as sound as new. I sent John- 
son to the helm, telling him to keep the brig’s 
head about west, and when he had brought her 
to this course, she went bowling away in grand 
style, raising quite a smother of froth about her 
chubby bows. She sat high upon the water, for 
oil is a light cargo. We sounded the well, and 
found the old hooker as tight as a bottle. 

There was much for us to be thankful for in 
the unexpected success which had attended our 
efforts to get the Bedford afloat. Not only was 
it our prompt deliverance from what might easily 
have proved a long and tedious imprisonment ; 
there was the prospect of a very considerable 
sum of money apiece for us to take up as sal- 
vage if we succeeded in carrying the ship safely 
into port. When we had run the berg into a 
mere gleaming pinnacle upon the horizon, and 
the ocean on every other hand stretched in a 
bare blue weltering plain to its confines, I called 
a council of the two men to settle upon what 
port we should steer for. Lepper was in favour 
of making for the nearest place, whilst Johnson 
wanted me to carry the brig home to England. 
He argued his case so well, pointing out that it 
would be as easy for us to work the brig the 
whole distance as to carry her to some nearer 
port, and thence make the best of our way home 
in another ship, that in short we resolved to 
make the attempt, counting upon obtaining the 
loan of a man or two from the first ship we 
might fall in with. And so sunset found us 
braced up on a sharp bowline, weather-bowing 
the surges in long buoyant plunges, with our 
bowsprit pointing as nearly a true course for 
London river as the sit of the wind would per- 
mit us to lie. 

And now, to bring the story of this queer ad- 
venture to a close, we contrived to navigate the 
brig very well for about ten days, and although 
we met with some pretty strong blows, yet the 
adverse weather which had pursued us in the 
Arabian seemed to have broken up, and we were 
enabled to make a good deal of northing. Dur- 
ing all this while we sighted nothing, but upon 
the tenth day, shortly after dawn, we made out 
the smoke of a steamer right ahead. I knew at 
once that she must be coming our way, for as we 
were certainly not going through the water at a 
speed to overhaul anything driven by engines, it 
was clear that the vessel was heading towards 
us. And so it proved; for in less than a couple 
of hours she was within hailing distance abreast of 
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us, rising and falling without way upon the long 
flashful ridges of brine, an ugly tank of a craft, 
schooner rigged, with a red and black funnel amid- 
ships which vomited forth thick sooty coils. 

She proved to be the Yankee steamer /essica, 
from New York for Valparaiso, though I reckoned 
she was pretty well out of her shortest route round 
Cape Horn. I told her skipper that we were 
three English seamen carrying a derelict brig to 
England, and asked if he could spare a couple 
of hands to assist us. Upon this he inquired 
whether there would be any share of the salvage 
for the job? I replied that he might count on 
our acting fairly in the matter ; and without fur- 
ther palaver a boat was lowered, and the mate 
came on board of us, accompanied by a couple 
of stalwart-looking fellows, whom he designated 
“ molasses oysters,” and who, he said, were quite 
willing to help us navigate the brig for a consider- 
ation. 

With the aid of these two additional hands we 
got on capitally, and luck seemed determined to 
favour us, for that same afternoon the wind drew 
round into the south and west, and blew a stiff 
breeze, before which we sped northwards for over 
sixty hours. After this, day by day we mounted 
the parallels, gradually leaving the stormy regions 
astern, and finding the sun gaining in power each 
successive noontide, until anon we were in the 
tropics, then bowling along in the north-east 
trades, then crossing the Bay, and finally in 
soundings. 

We brought the Bedford into the Thames one 
day towards the close of October, within twenty- 
four hours of the arrival in London of the Aradian. 
A curious case in connection with marine law arose 
out of our salvage of the brig, for when we came to 
try ard discover the Yankee owners of her, they 
were not to be found. The firm had ceased to 
exist some twelve years before, and in spite of the 
most diligent inquiry nobody in any way concerned 
in the ship or her cargo came forward. So the 
matter was carried for settlement into the Admiralty 
Court, and the judge advised the solicitor we had 
employed to communicate with the United States 
Consul in London. This gentleman, after due in- 
vestigation, recommended us to sell the vessel and her 
freight, and share thgé proceeds, a course we were 
nothing loth to adopt; and, although I have 
reason to believe that we were pretty liberally 
robbed first by one and then by another, yet I 
felt I had little enough right to complain when 
I was presently awarded asum of fifteen hundred 
pounds as my share for the part I played in the 
strange and romantic affair. 





























XCEPT in the matter of writing paper for 
private use, few persons perhaps ever stop 
to consider the question of quality in paper. 

Yet it is a question by no means devoid either of 
interest or of public importance. There is reason 
to apprehend that in a comparatively short time, 
say twenty or thirty years at the most, the occupa- 
tion of those who collect old newspapers, reviews, 
or critical notices will be gone, certainly as far as 
most continental countries are concerned, for the 
paper of the past few years and the present day 
seems, according to latest investigations, manu- 
factured to melt away. Thecomplaints about bad 
paper have gradually become so general that at 
last various Governments have taken up the matter, 
and, firstly, by rewards to such manufacturers as 
are distinguished for the excellency of their pro- 
ductions, or, secondly, by stringent regulations for 
the details of manufacture, have endeavoured to 
counteract the rapidly increasing deterioration. 
The first method is pursued in Germany, the 
second especially in France, where, as early as 1739 
and 1741, strict regulations were issued to paper 
makers, with the result that in the eighteenth 
century the French paper was still able to compete 
with the Dutch paper in all European markets. 

But our ancestors complained for a different 

reason from ours. Inthose days, when news was 
circulated mainly by correspondence, when letter 
writing was a fine art, and when, even in printed 
books, “a neat rivulet of verse meandered through 
a meadow of margin,” appearance was a matter much 
considered, and the paper was required to have a 
fine and elegant surface. Now we are more con- 
cerned for the actual quality and durability of the 
paper ; we care less about its fine aspect than the 
materials of which it is made. We have advan- 
tages over our ancestors, it is true; paper has 
become very much cheaper ; but in order to keep 
up with the enormous circulation of newspapers 
and other publications, and to be able to supply 
at the required prices, paper makers have been 
obliged to employ inferior ingredients. The de- 
terioration, which seems to be beyond dispute, is to 
be attributed to three reasons—namely, to the use of 
unsuitable ingredients, to the fact that the attention 
of consumers is directed mainly to the outward 
appearance of the paper, and to the immense and 
ever-increasing competition among paper makers. 
As far as the first of these reasons is concerned, it 
must be admitted that for the enormous amount of 
paper required, the supply of linen, hemp, and 
cotton rags was not sufficient, and the makers were 
therefore obliged to employ other materials, such 
as wood scrapings, straw, etc. The durability of 
the paper is also largely decreased by the use of 
substances like clay, porcelain earth, chalk, and 
plaster, which are employed partly to cover the 
impurities of the paper, and give it a good appear- 
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ance, and partly to increase the weight. White 
lead, so much used in the making of thick and 
heavy paper for book printing, is also very injurious, 
for in a short time, with exposure to light, the paper 
turns black. 

The use of bad paper has dangers which are 
little foreseen or thought of when it is made or 
bought, and which in many cases have only 
become apparent after the damage was already 
done. Since 1870 even, in more than one Prussian 
Government office, the deeds and records there 
preserved have been found to be threatened with 
complete destruction because of the gradual 
decaying of the paper on which they were written, 
and it has been necessary to entirely copy them in 
order to preserve them. Ata congress of keepers 
of records held at Landshut about 1880 the danger 
was fully recognised, and, indeed, one of the 
members declared that in a few years the modern 
records in the archives would be nothing but 
rubbish by reason of the bad ink and paper. A 
commission ordered by the Danish Government 
in 1886 proved that the Danish records were 
threatened by the same fate, and steps were taken 
to improve the quality of paper which have made 
Denmark the country where the greatest care and 
precautions are observed in this respect. In Italy 
there was no need even to institute a commission 
to examine the paper used for modern archives ; a 
glance at laws and decrees issued a few decades 
ago was sufficient to prove its inferiority, and that 
in a short time nothing would remain of its 
contents. Newspapers are in a worse condition 
still, for they are printed on paper manufactured of 
paste made of wood scrapings, which does not 
bear even the least friction. Also, by the nature 
of the material, it becomes harder with time and 
consequently more fragile, and moreover the wood 
paste injures the other ingredients in the paper, 
and must therefore be considered as generally 
pernicious ; it should be excluded from all paper, 
and for those journals or printed matter intended 
to be preserved for a length of time only the best 
paper made of raw silk or rags should be used. 

Professor Martens, director of the institute for the 
examination of paper at Charlottenburg, made a 
scientific examination of the paper used in about 
ninety-seven modern reviews, and of these ninety- 
seven only six were found that could be guaranteed 
to last for a long period ; the greater part would 
certainly decay during the first century of their 
existence. Authors, choose your ink and paper 
well! Keep your manuscripts, hand them down 
carefully to your children and grandchildren, for 
the printed productions of your brain, the results 
of your long studies and burning of midnight oil, 
the reflections of your imagination and fantasy, 
will all vanish into nothing before future genera- 
tions have had time to discover your merit and 
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accord you a tardy fame! Even the original laws 
and decrees in many archives are in danger, and in 
a period from fifty to a hundred years many impor- 
tant documents, unless re-copied, will have become 
illegible. 

It is certain that precautions must be taken by 
the Governments, but what must they be? It is 
not enough to give orders that only the best paper 
be used; for the Government, like any other 
purchaser, must depend on the paper maker. In 
different countries different methods for insurance 
against defective goods are pursued. The Prussian 
Government, in spite of the opposition of many 
manufacturers, established in 1884 an experimental 
institution for the examination of paper, asa section 
of the Government Mechanical Technical Institute 
of Berlin. But the State must be able not only to 
examine the paper, it must be assured that paper 
will be supplied of the quality required for the 
various purposes ; and therefore in 1886 rules were 
issued by which all kinds of paper were divided 
into four classes of substance and six classes of 
consistency, and the different uses and conditions 
for each were established. Nevertheless even 
these precautions did not succeed in securing to 
the State the right quality of paper, and on 
January 1, 1893, came into force instructions for 
the supply and examination of paper for official 
use, instructions which consist of eleven paragraphs 
and three tables. In paragraph 10 are explained 
the technical expressions concerning the examina- 
tion of paper and the examination itself. The 
durability and goodness of the paper depend on 
the substance of which it is composed and on its 
consistency. To determine the nature of the 
composition there must first of all be made a 
microscopic examination. Experience shows that 
fibres of raw silk are the most durable material, and 
paper containing paste of wood scrapings the least 
durable. The microscopic examination can at the 
same time furnish an approximate idea of the 
proportion of the fibrous substances. All paper 
for official use must have the watermark and name 
of the firm on each sheet in order that the quality 
and use may be determined, and the paper makers 
of Germany, who had abandoned the use of water- 
marks, adopted them again in order to compete for 
Government supply ; and as a matter of fact about 
seventy firms have sent in their marks to the 
Government. 

It is strange that only three German States 
have followed the example of Prussia in having an 
examination of paper for official use—namely, the 
kingdom of Bavaria, the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
and the free town of Bremen. The latter 1s an 
example of a great commune, proud of its past and 
jealously preserving the records of the present age. 
In Austria and Hungary a Government examina- 
tion of paper was established in connection with 
the Kais. Konigl. Technologisches Gewerbe- 
museum, but no instructions were issued by the 
State for the regulation of the manufacture of 
official paper. Thus several departments make 
use of the experimental institute of Vienna to 
examine the quality of the samples sent in by 
paper makers. There is, however, a manufactory 
in Vienna which produces so-called “normal” 


paper, used by many administrations. At Buda- 
Pesth there is an examining institute for Hungary. 

In Denmark circumstances have enabled the 
State to issue regulations even more minute and 
strict than those in Prussia. In 1886 it was 
declared that the price of paper was high and the 
quality bad, and it seemed clear that if, as in 
Prussia, the Government reserved the best paper 
for official use, it would cost too much. In 1888 
the following system was adopted: The paper 
was divided into four classes of substance, and six 
of consistency, and for each class a certain use 
was determined. But here, contrary to the custom 
in Prussia, the State buys all the writing paper 
required for the public offices, and has it examined 
by the Government examiner at Copenhagen to 
see if it corresponds to the contract of sale. The 
packets are then closed with a ticket in place of 
seal, which must be torn when the packet is 
opened, and are then sent to the retail vendors, 
from whom the officials can obtain the paper by 
means of a written form of demand. Writing 
paper in Denmark is mostly of foreign make, but 
paper for printing comes from a Danish firm 
which is obliged to keep in stock the quality and 
quantity contracted for at a fixed price, and which 
is examined from time to time. Even packing 
paper is regulated by orders. 

In Sweden the Government made a contract 
with a large firm for the supply of official paper, 
but it is not as good as the Prussian or Danish ; 
and in Norway the Government contented itself 
with saying that good and durable paper only must 
be employed for official use. 

In England the need for the improvement of 
paper is not so great, for the usual honesty of the 
makers renders the system of watermarks a fairly 
safe guarantee for the quality of the goods. 

In France a section of the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce has the matter of paper in hand, but so 
far no rules or directions have been published. 

Russia too has an examining institute at St. 
Petersburg. Of all countries, however, Finland has 
up to now taken the most careful means of assuring 
long duration to its official acts. The Finnish 
rules only authorise three sorts of paper—namely, 
for documents, for writing, and for ordinary use. 
All must be of a certain size and bear the water- 
mark of the arms of Finland, the firm of makers, 
the year of manufacture, and the number of the 
quality. The paper delivered is sealed by the 
Government until it has been examined by the 
institute of Helsingfors, and the respective manu- 
factories receive a certain number of bonds 
without which the paper for official use cannot be 
retailed. 

Besides the Government examining institutes 
there are several private ones, such as those at 
Leipzig, Nuremberg, and Berne. As to the question 
what is best to be done for the improvement 
of paper in Italy, all methods have been considered, 
and for one good reason or other abandoned, with 
the exception of the Prussian system, which might 
be applied to Italy. That it is good has been amply 
proved, for it has even made its way into France, 
where the amour propre of the nation would 
willingly exclude everything German. 
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And even though the best paper be chosen, it 
may happen that the writing perishes nevertheless, 
and for two reasons: either the ink corrodes the 
paper and eats it away wherever it has touched it, 
or the writing fades, and examples of both these 
cases may be found in the archives. And the 
danger is increasing, as the ink makers only 
consider the wishes of the public to have an ink 
of good colour and low price. To remedy this 
the Prussian Government in 1888 instituted an 
examination of inks. They have been divided into 
two classes—namely, those made of iron and gall 
apples which dry black, and those inks which 
write black and, if left to dry fora week, cannot 
be destroyed either by alcohol or water. All ink 
must be flowing and not sticky, even when half 
dry. Inks for official use in Germany must be 
examined in the Technical Chemical Institute of 
Berlin. If the ink is found of the regulation 
quality and ingredients, the cost of the examination 
is borne by the authority that ordered the experi- 
ment ; if, on the contrary, the ink is found defective, 
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the cost must be paid by the maker, who does not 
on that account escape the eventual penalty of 
providing bad wares. 

Besides bad ink and paper, there is a third 
enemy to writing, though this need be taken but 
little into account in England, where blotting paper 
is universally used, and this is the sand employed 
so generally on the continent in public offices, post 
offices, etc., for sprinkling over paper to dry the writ- 
ing, and it would be well if the different Govern- 
ments issued orders also for the maintenance of a 
good quality of sand. 

Thus, there being ways and means of guarding 
against bad materials, it depends on the Governments 
of the different countries to insure that the records 
of the political and intellectual life of this century 
shall not be lost, and on them rests the responsi- 
bility of making certain that future historians will 
find as much material for the history of our times 
as there is for the Middle Ages, when paper was 
of good and durable quality. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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MR. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STEAM CARRIAGE. 


“ T FIRMLY believe that the introduction of 
steam carriages on common roads will do 
more than any other thing for this country ; 

and if there is no cause opposed by the Legislature 
or any other source, I will be bold to say that in 
five years steam carriages will be generally employed 
throughout England. I anticipate that steam will 
be supplanted by the use of other elementary 
powers, but I do not think that will take place in 
our day.” 

Such was Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney’s prophecy 
in 1831. The Legislature “and other sources” 
combined to delay for at least sixty-five years the 
revolution in road vehicles which at that time 
seemed all but achieved; but the advance of 
public opinion, together with the development of 
“elementary powers” whose properties were then 
but beginning to be dimly discerned, may effect in 
the dawn of the twentieth century the sweeping 
change foreshadowed in the youth of the nineteenth. 

The well-nigh forgotten history of these horseless 
carriages forms a curious and interesting chapter in 
the record of British invention and progress. In 
2759 James Watt included road locomotives in his 
patent, and he and Dr. Robinson got so far as 
trial models. Ten years afterwards Cugnot began 
to run his road engine in the streets of Paris. In 
1784 William Murdock, James Watt’s foreman, 
ran the model, which is now at South Kensington, 
on the Redruth road, but it was James Symington, 
of steamboat fame, who first put a coach body on 
the same frames as a steam engine. He and his 
father built the affair at Leadhills, and so highly 
did the mine manager think of it, that he sent 
young Symington to Edinburgh in 1786 to show it 





to the professors there, a visit which led to 
Symington taking up with steam navigation. The 
same year Sadler, of Oxford, produced his steam 
carriage, and the year after Oliver Evans obtained 
from the Maryland Legislature the monopoly of 
steam coaches on roads in that part of America. 
The next inventor of the first importance was 
Trevithick, whose steam coach, after long and 
successful runs in the West of England, was brought 
to London, and ran exhibition trips at Nova Scotia 
Gardens, in the Euston Road, where the North- 
Western station now stands. Trevithick’s steam 
coach was much in evidence in 1803 in the 
Tottenham Court Road and Oxford Street neigh- 
bourhood. In 1821 came Gordon’s steam coach, 
in which the engine ran inside a huge pair of 
wheels, so that it practically laid down its line as 
it went along, and the same year came Griffiths’s 
steam carriage, built by Bramah, in which two 
coach bodies were mounted on the engine frames. 
In 1823 came W. H. James’s steam coach, in 
which three coach bodies were on one pair of 
frames, the engine occupying the after-body. This 
coach used to run to Epping Forest at fifteen 
miles an hour. In 1827 Hancock, of Stratford, 
began to run his steam coaches, at first from 
Stratford to Epping Forest, and then to Hounslow 
and Croydon; and in 1831 Hancock worked 
“The Infant” regularly between Stratford and 
London, and, on one occasion at least, ran it to 
Brighton and back at fifteen miles an hour on the 
level. In 1833 Hancock’s “ Autopsy” and “ Enter- 
prise” went on to the regular road between 
Finsbury Square and Pentonville ; these, with seven 
others he built, being put on the Paddington line 
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in 1836. About 1834 Scott Russell, who in his 
young days had had a steam coach running about 
Greenock, started “ The Steam Carriage Company 
of Scotland” with six coaches, which worked 
between Paisley and Glasgow, until the bursting of 
a boiler and the killing ‘of five passengers, owing to 
the deliberately bad state of the road, led to the 
prohibition of the company’s vehicles, and the sale 
of two of them to a London proprietor, who used 
them on the Kew Bridge and Greenwich roads. 
Some years before this, in 1831, steam carriages 
by Ogle and Summers were working successfully, 
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then in London, to medical work, his spare time 
was occupied in scientific investigation and experi- 
ment. The Society of Arts awarded him a medal 
for the invention of the oxyhydrogen _blow- 
pipe ; his lectures at the Surrey Institution gave 
perhaps the earliest indication of the electric 
telegraph, and his love for science and for music 
combined in the construction of the “ glass piano,” 
once an attraction of the Regent’s Park Coliseum. 
But the horseless carriages were his first love, and 
in 1823 he abandoned surgery to give himself up 
to the fascinating complexities of that important 


FROM AN OLD PRINT, 











The guide or engineer is seated in front, having a lever rod from the two guide wheels to turn and direct the car. 


riage, and another at his right hand connecting with the main steam pipe by which he regulates the motion of 
the vehicle. The hind part of the coach contains the machinery for producing the steam, on a novel and secure 
principle, which is conveyed by pipes to the cylinders beneath, and by its action on the hind wheels sets the 
carriage in motion. The tank, which contains about 60 gallons of water, is placed under the body of the coach, 
and is its full length and breadth. The chimneys are fixed on the top of the hind boot, and as coke is used for 
fuel there will be no smoke, while any hot or rarefied air produced will be dispelled by the action of the vehicle. 


At different stations on a journey the coach receives fresh supplies of fuel and water. 


carriage is from 15 to 20 feet, and its weight about two tons. 
The present steam carriage carries six inside and twelve outside passengers. The 


It has been constructed by Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, the inventor and 


eight to ten miles per hour. 
front boot contains the luggage. 
patentee. 


and in the old “ Saturday Magazine ” for October, 
1832, there is a description of a trip through 
Oxford in one of them, for they did many long 
distance journeys, from London to Southampton 
and even to Liverpool. 

Among the best known of these early road 
motors were Goldsworthy Gurney’s. Their inventor 
was a doctor by profession, but a mechanical genius 
by nature. Born in Cornwall on Valentine’s Day 
1793, his interest in the subject was first awakened 
when he was eleven years old, and on a holiday 
visit to Camborne, by the experiments then being 
made by Trevithick ; and though, as a young man, 
he settled down for awhile, first at Wadebridge and 


The full length of the 
The rate of travelling is intended to be from 


subject. His first engines—primitive and clumsy 
enough—were run on the roads about Kilburn, 
and afterwards along the Edgware Road, and to 
Finchley, Barnet, and other neighbouring suburbs. 

He had established a workshop in Oxford Street, 
and now, confident of success and of the brilliant 
prospects and grand future of the new mode of 
travelling, entered into possession of a large factory 
in Regent’s Park, the rent and taxes of which 
amounted to a thousand a year—a fair proof of his 
faith and enthusiasm. His patent for “an appara- 
tus for propelling carriages on common roads or on 
railways,” was followed in the autumn of 1825 by 
another for “certain improvements in locomotive 
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engines and apparatus connected therewith ” ; and 
in May 1826, just three years after his first essay at 
Kilburn, he achieved the unheard-of feat of ascend- 
ing old Highgate Hill. True, there was an 
accident in coming down again, the coach running 
against a large stone and being overturned ; but 
the principle of the invention and its practicability 
were proved, and it seemed that henceforth there 
was nothing needed but improved and perfected 
mechanism, such as time and experience would be 
certain to effect. 

Then came the ride to Bath, a distance of over 
a hundred miles. The start was made about five 
o'clock on a bright July morning from Cranford 
Bridge, near Hounslow, whither the engine had 
been conveyed in the night, so as to avoid the in- 
convenient curiosity of a crowd ; and the proces- 
sion was made up as follows: First came the 
engine, reduced to 30 cwt. in weight from its 
original four tons. It carried sufficient fuel for a 
stage of eight or nine miles, as the intention was to 
run in stages and lay in coke and water at each 
stoppage, after the manner of the stage coaches with 
their relays of horses. On the engine carriage were 
Mr. Gurney and his two principal engineers. To 
this was harnessed Mr. Gurney’s private carriage, 
in which were his brother and two friends, with twa 
more engineers on the dickey. Next came a phae- 
ton drawn by a pair of post-horses, and containing 
four gentlemen, one of whom was Sir Charles 
Dance, whose interest in the invention afterwards 
led him to take a more prominent part in ex- 
tending its popularity ; then a post-chaise holding 
a reserve of coke and water in case supplies 
should run short; and, finally, another chaise, 
wherein were Gurney’s confidential manager and 
a companion. 

The first stage was to Maidenhead, a distance of 
nearly nine miles, and as this was accomplished in 
an hour and five minutes it may be supposed that 
the horses were tired first, and it was found neces- 
sary to have four in place of two to the post- 
chaise. Not long, however, after this triumphant 
beginning came an exciting incident which looked 
for the moment like being the end of the trip 
and perhaps of the steam carriage and the ordi- 
nary Bath coach likewise. At the bridge over the 
Colne the Bath and Bristol mail was seen ap- 
proaching, and as both vehicles were going at a 
merry speed a collision appeared inevitable. Mr. 
Gurney, with much presence of mind, but doubtless 
his heart in his mouth, ran his coach off the road 
against a heap of bricks, and the mail galloped by 
unimpeded. The only catastrophe to the machine 
was the breakage of a main iron connecting one 
of the hind propelling wheels ; but this was annoy- 
ing enough, and caused a delay of three hours 
at Reading, where the travellers cooled their 
heels awaiting the result of the blacksmith’s skill, 
which was apparently not equal to the emergency, 
for at last the impatient train set out minus the 
iron, trusting to a messenger at full speed over- 
taking them before they arrived at the difficult 
places on the road, where the help of the dis- 
abled wheel would be, it was believed, impera- 
tive. The hour arrived before the man, for 
beyond Newbury not only was there the hill well- 


known to drivers to be surmounted, but, as luck 
would have it, the road had been newly made 
up with flints. The carriage came to a dead 
stop. What was to be done? Wait for the iron 
with what patience and hope they might? The 
idea did not commend itself for adoption until at 
least more active measures had been tried. The 
two engineers, Stone and Bailey, literally put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and with that 
simple spur the engine, says one of the party, 
“instantly propelled itself out of the difficulty,” to 
the great joy of the travellers, 

A long stretch of country was now got over 
without incident, though the road from Newbury 
to Bath is noted for hills. But at Melksham 
worse obstacles than hills and flints had to be 
faced. While the public generally surveyed the 
new vehicles with favourable curiosity, the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing districts were ready, 
with the conservatism of the one and the jealous 
hatred of all machinery common to both, to re- 
gard everything of the sort as an invention in- 
troduced for the purpose of taking the bread out 
of the mouths of the working classes. Moreover, 
Melksham had other reasons for giving the 
strangers and their newfangled horse a warm re- 
ception. It was fair day, a crowd was assembled 
from all the neighbourhood, and, as may be anti- 
cipated, beer was the monarch of the festival ; 
and it was eight o’clock in the evening, by which 
time the condition of things at a country fair would 
under any circumstances be lively. Whether or 
not it is true, as asserted by a newspaper corre- 
spondent, that the mob—“half-starved weavers ” 
—were egged on by “some yeomanry cavalry 
gentlemen, who are now become desperate and 
downright rebels” through the political treatment 
of their grievances, and who were “half drunk with 
Melksham swipes” (“the very ruffians who de- 
molished a balloon at Devizes last week,” adds the 
writer, though the balloons can hardly have been 
deemed inimical to agriculture), a violent and dan- 
gerous attack was made upon Gurney, his friends, 
and his carriage. A slow rate of speed had been 
adopted for prudential reasons, but soon the pro- 
cession was espied, and a cry of “Down with 
machinery !” rose on all hands. A mob collected 
round the carriage and at first attempted to stop 
and smash it, but finding this impracticable, owing 
to the red-hot state of some parts and the strength 
of others, set to work to stone the engineers. Both 
of these, as well as Mr. Gurney himself, were con- 
siderably injured, one of them indeed having after- 
wards to be taken on in an insensible condition to 
Bath. The gentlemen were obliged to get down 
to defend themselves, and it being considered ad- 
visable to take refuge from the mob, the party 
sought shelter “in Mr. Iles’s yard,” which, by the 
instruction of the magistrates, was forthwith 
guarded by constables. The remainder of the 
way to Bath was ultimately performed by horse 
instead of steam power ; and it is not surprising 
to learn that on the return passage, nearly a week 
later, “no persuasions could induce the engineers 
to go through Melksham by steam,” and the engine 
was smuggled through that unfriendly town by night. 
No disaster, however, befel the party on their 
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homeward trip. The good folk of Devizes, to 
atone for the rudeness of their neighbours, came 
out with cheers and kindly greeting to congratu- 
late them, a troop of gentry on horseback form- 
ing their escort across the down to Marlborough. 
True, a temporary flutter of alarm was engendered 
by the sight of a crowd gathered together at the 
entrance to that borough, and full speed was got 
up with a view to rush past and distance possi- 
ble assailants ; but the menacing multitude turned 
out to be “the most respectable people of Marl- 
borough”; and these pleasant receptions, to- 
gether with a fine burst up the hill at a rate of 
eight miles an hour, gave the party fresh heart 
for the remainder of the way. And dashing 
gleefully onward they accomplished the eighty- 
four miles to Cranford Bridge in nine and a half 
hours, including stoppages. ‘The average speed 
maintained throughout the journey was twelve miles 
an hour, increased in some parts to fourteen. 

Gurney was paid £5,000 for a sixth share in his 
patent by General Viney, who afterwards sold it to 
Sir Charles Dance, both of these gentlemen having 
been included in the Bath party ; and Stone, the 
engineer, to whom a fortieth share had been made 
over as an acknowledgment of his services, sold 
this for £1,000. In August 1829, the Gurney 
steam carriage was paraded at Hounslow Barracks 
at the request of the Duke of Wellington, before 
a company of distinguished persons, when the 
Iron Duke, with the Ladies Percy and others, rode 
round the yard in it “ with the greatest satisfaction 
and pleasure”; after which a waggon full of 
soldiers was hooked on and travelled round, on a 
road of rough sand and gravel, at a rate of between 
nine and ten miles an hour ; and finally Mr. Gurney 
showed off its paces by driving it seven or eight 
times round the ground at seventeen or eighteen 
miles an hour. “It is difficult,” records the 
“Times,” “to say whether the company were more 
pleased or surprised at this unequivocal proof of 
Mr. Gurney’s success. The Duke observed that it 
was scarcely possible to calculate the benefits we 
should derive from the introduction of such an 
invention.” 

In February 1831, Sir Charles Dance started 
a regular Gloucester and Cheltenham coach 
worked by steam, and continued it with great 
success for four months. It ran three times a day, 
and sometimes conveyed as many as thirty-six 
passengers, the total number carried up to June 
being between three and four thousand. The 
charge was a shilling per passenger, while that of 
the two-horse coach was 2s., and of the four- 
horse coach 2s. 6d. 

During this time, however, though the generality 
of people were curiously watching and eagerly 
patronising the new mode of conveyance, another 
feeling was gaining ground in the rural districts, in 
sympathy with the early demonstration at Melks- 
ham. Agriculturists and road trustees rose up 
in horror. True, the new coaches could not be 
proved to cut up the highways more than the old 
vehicles did ; the evidence, including that of Mac 
Adam and McNeil, was all on the other side, the 
width of the tyres being said to more than atone 
for the increased weight, and the enthusiastic 
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Hancock avowing that they even improved the 
roads. But the imminent displacement of horses 
in days when the railways had yet done little to 
affect the horse breeding and feeding industries— 
and when it was computed that millions were used 
on the roads in Great Britain, upwards of a 
thousand being employed on a stage of only four 
miles on the Paddington road—was not to be 
viewed lightly. Experienced men believed that 
the country districts in particular would be immense, 
nay, incalculable, gainers by the cheapened transit 
of produce, and that many farmers would be 
able to bring thousands of acres of neglected 
land into cultivation if the markets were brought 
within reach. But the farmers could not look so 
farahead. How, cried they—how about the beans 
and oats? The steam engine does not eat beans 
and oats, but we grow beans and oats, and we shall 
be ruined. Besides, if you bring more land under 
cultivation, you will lessen the value of that already 
cultivated and bring down prices, and we shall be 
ruined that way too! The practical success of 
the Gloucester and Cheltenham coach brought the 
matter to a crisis. The road trustees began 
hurriedly to impose prohibitive tolls on all steam 
carriages, and an amiable attempt was made to 
obstruct Sir Charles Dance’s coach by laying the 
road in one place with an 18-inch deposit of loose 
stones, which had the effect of breaking its axle 
and bringing the horse coaches to a full stop. “We 
intend to fill up the road first,” said the turnpike 
keeper to Dance’s engineer, “and if that does not 
do, we shall get a ‘tickler’ from London.” Sir 
Charles determined to fight the stones, but the 
London “tickler,” in shape of a budget of Turnpike 
Acts, was another matter. As samples of this 
legislation it may be mentioned that the Liverpool 
and Prescot road trustees were empowered to 
charge the Gurney carriage a toll of £2 8s., while 
the stage coach paid only 4s. ; and in another case 
the Gurney coach toll was to be £2 and that of the 
horse coach 3s., “as if it were a national object to 
prevent the possibility of such coaches being used.” 

A panic set in among steam-carriage inventors 
and shareholders. There was only one thing left 
for them to do. On July 13, accordingly, Mr. 
Gurney came to Parliament with a petition for 
placing steam carriages on the same terms with 
horse coaches ; and on July 20, Mr. Hancock 
petitioned against excessive and prohibitory tolls 
on steam carriages “in daily use and receiving 
general approbation and most liberal support from 
the public.” A Parliamentary committee was 
appointed, which included Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
afterwards Lord Eversley, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. 
Torrens, Mr. Hume, and others, and they held a 
nine days’ inquiry into the subject, examining a 
number of witnesses in the most careful and 
ample manner, and finally issuing, on October 12, a 
very full report. There was not the slightest doubt 
or hesitation about their verdict. They declared 
themselves entirely satisfied as to the safety of 
steam propulsion, the absence of any nuisance to 
the public from smoke, steam, or noise, the effect 
on the roads, and so forth. And though they 
espied rocks ahead in the form of strong prejudice 
which would call for caution and prevent the very 
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speedy triumph of the new power, and also in the 
contentions and antagonism of rivals who might 
wrench the gains from the original inventors, they 
were certain the steam coach was powerful enough 
to vanquish all such difficulties ; and they made 
known their united conviction that “the sub- 
stitution of steam for animal power in draught on 
common roads is the most important improvement 
in the means of internal communication ever 
introduced. Its practicability they consider to 
have been fully established ; its general adoption 
will take place more or less rapidly in proportion 
as the attention of scientific men shall be drawn by 
public encouragement to further improvements.” 
They also came to the unanimous conclusion that 
steam carriages could be propelled by steam on 
common roads at an average speed of ten miles an 
hour ; that their weight, including engine, fuel, 
water, and attendants, might be under three tons ; 
that they could ascend and descend hills with 
facility and safety ; that they were perfectly safe 
for passengers, no nuisance to the public, would 
become a speedier and cheaper mode of convey- 
ance than horse carriages ; that they did not cause 
so much wear and tear of the roads as was caused 
by horses’ feet ; and finally, that rates of toll had 
been imposed which prohibited their use on several 
lines of road were they to be permitted to remain 
unaltered. They therefore recommended the 
immediate repeal of all prohibitory tolls, and an 
experimental rate for three years, placing carriages 
containing not more than six passengers on a par 
with two-horse carriages, and others on equal 
terms with four-horse coaches. 
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Parliament treated its committee in characteristic 
fashion. They ignored it and its report altogether. 
A Bill was slipped through the Commons in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
report ; but it was thrown out in the Lords and 
heard no more of. In 1834 Mr. Gurney petitioned 
for reparation for his losses, and another committee 
was appointed. The evidence was similar to that 
given three years earlier. Faraday and Lardner 
were among the witnesses, and the committee 
appear to have been as wholly convinced and 
as complaisant as on the former occasion. But 
Parliament pursued its course of “masterly in- 
activity.” Railways were beginning to absorb all 
the attention of a public which cannot carry on 
two enthusiasms at the same time; and the 
adoption of a motor-car for the relief of agriculture 
and the cheapening of traffic and travelling on the 
common roads was so indefinitely delayed, that 
sixty years later we are still confronted witha 
comparatively modern Act of Parliament which 
permits no steam locomotive to travel on the 
highway at a rate of more than four miles an hour, 
or without carrying two men on the engine, and 
sending a man on in front with a red flag to clear 
the course. 

The steam carriage was sent to the wall “ by Act 
of Parliament,” and Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney 
turned from the subject in bitter disappointment 
to devote his genius to the lighting of lighthouses 
and the ventilation of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, being knighted in 1863 as a sufficiently 
tardy recognition of his services to the nation. 
He died in the year of the “ railway jubilee.” 

LINDA GARDINER. 
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THE ELM-TREE BEETLE. 


N the spring of 1896, in several of the New 
England states, systematic war was waged 
upon a foliage-destroying insect known as the 

elm-tree beetle. In 1894 and 1895 the beetle 
attacked the elm-trees, and wrought widespread 
destruction on their foliage. The elm-trees are 
the pride of many of the New England towns, and 
to save them from the ravages of the beetles great 
exertions were made by the park commissioners in 
the cities, and by forestry clubs in the smaller 
towns. The method adopted was to dose the 
beetles and the larva with poisonous compounds. 
The towns provided themselves with steam-pumps, 
extension ladders, and hose-piping, in order to 
serve the beetles with the compounds prepared for 
their destruction. ‘These were of two kinds : one 
applied to the leaves while the beetles were on 
them, and the other to the trunks and limbs of 
the trees when the larva appeared. The first 


compound was applied in April and May, when 
the leaves were only partially developed, but large 





enough to feed the beetles. It was composed of 
arsenic, lime, and flour mixed in water. The 
lime was used to prevent injury to the foliage by 
free arsenic. The flour was introduced to make 
the mixture pasty and adherent. The mixture 
was carried about in a tank, and by the aid of the 
steam-pump was forced through a hose-pipe and 
sprayed liberally upon the leaves. The spraying 
was repeated two or three times, at intervals 
of about three weeks. When the larva appeared 
they were freely dosed with an emulsion made 
of soft soap, kerosene, and carbolic acid. This 
was applied while they were travelling down the 
limbs and trunks of the trees preparatory to 
burying themselves in the ground, where they 
undergo the final changes and emerge in the 
form of beetles. The beetle does not attack 
any other tree than the elm, but it infests houses 
in the winter, and in the years when it was at 
its worst in New England it was a domestic 
nuisance. 
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OFF THE TOURIST TRACK IN NORWAY. 


BY REV. THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A, AUTHOR OF THE “MANDY GUIDE TO NORWAY.” 




















A NORWEGIAN GROUP. 


THE STERSDAL. 


‘id was only to be expected that in the wonderful 
development of Norway as a holiday ground, 
which has taken place within the last eight or 
ten years, certain districts should become more or 
less beaten tracks. Travellers are gregarious 
animals as a rule, but where one has gone and 
enjoyed himself, many are likely to follow, until the 
routes which were once unfrequented become the 
most visited, with the inevitable result that much 
of the freshness and charm is worn away, and even 
the people lose those characteristics which first 
attracted attention. This has happened in every 
country in Europe where English, Germans, or 
French congregate. But Norway differs in one 
important particular from Switzerland, the Rhine, 
or the Riviera—namely, that there is no lack of 
room where new routes may be made, and no lack 
of beautiful and varied scenery to make them 
attractive. People do not always realise that 
Norway alone (not to mention the sister kingdom 
of Sweden) is equal in extent to the entire United 
Kingdom, and on account of its exceedingly small 
population in proportion to that area, contains many 
and many districts but little known even to the 
majority of Norwegians. 


The great Szetersdal is an illustration of this. It is 
only within the last few years that it has been visited 
at all, and even now, out of every hundred tourists 
who sail from England to Norway in the summer, 
not more than one will reach it. It is a very long 
valley which runs almost due north from Christian- 
sand, the most southerly port in Norway, and just 
at the point where the Skager-rack is merged in the 
North Sea. It consists of the valley of the long 
and rapid river which is called in its lower part the 
Torisdals Elv, and in the upper part (the Szetersdal 
proper), the Otteraa. This river spreads itself out 
into placid lakes which are usually denominated 
fjords, although we generally apply that name to 
inlets of the sea. In the southern part of the 
valley the mountains do not rise to any very great 
height, and are covered with pine to the very top ; 
but as you advance to the north, they rise in steep 
and rugged masses, on which in many places the 
snow remains throughout the summer. The length 
of the valley is about 140 miles, there are no towns 
to be met with, and excepting the surroundings of 
the Evje Nickel Works, the population is exceedingly 
sparse. 

The valley at present forms a cu/-de-sac, the road 
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coming to an end near Byklum, and the great mass 
of mountains which culminate in the Haukli Fjeld 
shuts it out from the road which runs from Odde 
on the Hardanger Fjord to the Telemark. ‘This 
will, however, in a few years be no longer the case, 
as it will be continued until it meets the splendid 
road which crosses the Haukli Fjeld, and when 
that is completed the Seetersdal will cease to be 
“ off the beaten track.” A railway too is in process 
of construction up the valley, from Christiansand 
to Evje, and all this will help to destroy the charm 
which the Sztersdal still affords to those who desire 
a glimpse of a quaint and picturesque corner of 
Norway. 

It will perhaps be best to give an account of the 
valley and its people, as we saw them on my last 
visit, on which occasion we were travelling south, 
with the intention of sailing from Christiansand to 
England. 

We started from Dalen, a very beautiful spot in 
Telemarken, situated at the end of the Bandaks- 
vand, the uppermost of the long chain of lakes 
which are now (thanks to the new canal) directly 
connected with the sea. The distance from Dalen 
to the Store Bjornevand (Great Bear Lake) is about 
twenty-five English miles, but as there is no road 
except for about the first four miles, it is what the 
Norwegians rightly call a “tung dagsmarsch ”—a 
heavy day’s walk—and cannot easily be done in 
much less than twelve hours. 

We got off at an early hour, having a guide with 
us and a pony to carry the baggage. The ascent 
of the hillside overlooking the Bandak lake was 
very easy walking, as there was a good road, and 
the view on the lake and mountains was most 
beautiful. After ascending to a height of about 
2,000 feet we left the road and passed some farms, 
and then reached a great tableland of moor and 
lake, with here and there small woods of birch and 
stunted pine. We rested about midday, and the 
guide lit a fire and made coffee, having, like a 
prudent man, taken a small kettle with him. For 
hour after hour the route was of the same character ; 
here and there we had to wade a small river or to 
plough our way through a swamp. On reaching a 
long and narrow lake, the Kjonniksvand, we found 
a boat, but no one near it—indeed for some hours 
we had left all traces of inhabitants. Taking 
French leave, by the advice of the guide we got 
into the boat, while he and the horse walked along 
the bank to the other end of the lake. By dint-of 
careful and constant baling, we were able to keep 
the boat afloat, and to row to a point a couple 
of miles farther on, where we disembarked and 
fastened it up, hoping the owner would not expect 
to find it at the other end. 

Soon after this we could see the bare and rugged 
mountains which formed the western side of the 
Setersdal, and very beautiful they looked with the 
sun lighting up the snow and forming dark purple 
shadows on their scarred and weatherworn sides. 
A little farther, and we were gladdened by the 
sight of the lake on the shores of which we were 
to spend the night, in a hut which the Christian- 
sand Tourist Club has erected for the benefit of 
travellers. The last two or three miles of our walk 
were the hardest, as the path (!) consisted of a 


cattle track to some of the highest Szeters, and this 
was terribly rough and muddy. Still we ploughed 
along, encouraged by the thought of supper at the 
end of a long day’s walk, and reached the hut 
delighted to find that there was plenty of room for 
us—indeed, we were the only visitors. 

Here we saw the Se/ersddler for the first time since 
leaving Dalen, and the contrast between them and 
the peasants of the Telemark was indeed a striking 
one in the matter of costume, and my friends, who 
saw it for the first time, were filled with wonder. The 
dress of the men consists to all intents and purposes 
of a pair of gigantic trousers, or duxer as they are 
called, which come up to the neck both back and 
front, and are held up by a very short pair of braces, 
showing only a little bit of the shirt about the neck, 
and the sleeves. The breastplate, if one might so 
call it, of these trousers is ornamented with green 
and red embroidery, and a double row of silver 
buttons. At the ankies there is more embroidery. 
The colour of the rough cloth of which the 
trousers are made is a dark brown, and the texture 
is remarkably strong, a pair of duxer being intended 
to last for many years. Half way up the back and 
down nearly to the knees is an immense patch of 
brown leather, which gives a most grotesque 
appearance to the wearer when seen from behind. 
The collar of the shirt is fastened with very hand- 











ORDINARY WORKING COSTUME. 


some silver studs of a globular form, and as big as 
a florin ; these are covered with very delicate filigree 
work and are made in the valley. 

On festive occasions the men wear a kind of 
diminutive waistcoat and sleeves joined by a 
narrow band which might pass for a coat, but the 
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ordinary working costume is the gigantic pair of 
trousers anda white shirt. The origin of the men’s 
curious costume is difficult to find out. I heard 
last summer in Norway that there is a tradition 
that in the middle ages a body of Setersdoler were 
employed in the Spanish wars, and that the great 
patch of leather was a remnant of their cavalry 
uniform. The accuracy of this tradition, however, 
I have not been able to test. 

The costume of the women is also an unusual 
one. ‘The dress is very short, reaching only to the 
knees, made very full, but with heavy folds around 
the bottom. It is confined round the waist by a 
leather belt, with large and handsome silver buckles. 
The dress is supported by shoulder-straps, which 
are usually embroidered with much skill. Under- 
neath the dress there is a white bodice fastened 
at the neck with handsome silver studs, like the 
men’s, and with the addition of a silver brooch 
lower down. The head is covered with a silk 
handkerchief which forms a kind of turban, and 
is usually placed so as to completely cover the 
hair. Coarse woollen stockings are worn, which 
are often fastened below the knee with silver 
garters, and on the feet are curious shoes with 
turned-up toes, very like what are worn by the 
Lapps. 

Some of the old peasant women in the summer 
time discard the use of shoes and stockings, but I 
imagine that is only during the months spent at 
the Seter or mountain dairy. The usual colour 
of the dress is a dark brown, but some of the 
richer peasants wear on Sundays a light grey 
dress. 

We spent the night in the hut, and were 
treated with great kindness by the vigorous 
young woman in charge of it. The food supplies 
were unfortunately of a very limited nature, 
but fresh stores were expected daily. The next 
morning, however, a couple of hours’ trolling on 
the lake resulted in a plentiful supply of trout, 
which gave us an excellent meal before starting. 
We were still a very considerable height above 
the valley proper, where we would again find a 
road. 

Leaving the hut, we rowed to the end of the lake 
and secured another horse and guide to take us 
to Viken, our guide of the day before having 
returned to Dalen. We descended rapidly over 
a rough and often swampy track. After a couple 
of hours we came upon a very remarkable ravine 
called the Veiaadal, into which a small river pre- 
cipitates itself from the fjeld. Making our way 
carefully through the birch-trees, we found ourselves 
on a shelf of rock overhanging the valley some 
thousand feet below us, great walls of rock from 
each side of this gorge rising what cannot be 
less than from two to three thousand feet 
abruptly from the floor of the valley. It reminds 
one of the famous Ravnjuv not far from Dalen, 
and is indeed one of the most striking spots in the 
Setersdal. 

A sharp descent brought -us to Rygnestad, 
where there are some very ancient stadurs or 
farm buildings, dating from the sixteenth century. 
They are built of great beams, the like of which 
cannot now be procured in Norway. They are 


used as storehouses, not for habitation, which 
perhaps accounts for their being preserved so 
long. The doors and gable-ends are covered 
with rough but effective carving. In_ several 
places in the Sztersdal these old buildings are 
met with, but undoubtedly the finest, as well as 
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THE WOMEN'S COSTUME. 


the oldest, is the one at Rygnestad. While 
waiting for a cart to take us and our luggage to 
Viken we visited the house of the silversmith of 
the district, and saw the moulds in which the 
handsome studs etc. are made. The rooms of 
the house were decorated with a great deal of wood 
carving. 

Leaving Rygnestad, we soon came to the river 
of the valley, here called the Otteraa, which we 
never left until we came to Christiansand. This 
part of the Szetersdal is especially fine. The river 
is a broad and rushing one, with pine-clad banks, 
and on one side the great rocky masses of the 
Einanger Fjeld rise abruptly from the road in 
precipices, down which immense blocks of stone 
often fall, and which lie in confused piles along 
the banks of the river. Here the valley twists 
itself into the shape of an S, and at the end of 
the letter we found ourselves at Viken. 

Viken as a “station” is not very remarkable, but 
the people are kind and attentive to their visitors. 
Up toa very short time ago the Szetersdal had not 
the reputation of being the cleanest part of Norway, 
and in addition to this there was a decided absence 
of creature comforts ; but a very great improvement 
has become manifest, and although it is certainly 
very far behind the “‘ beaten track ” in these matters, 
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there is really nothing to deter able-bodied Britons, 
who are content with very plain fare, from visiting it. 

There was one thing, however, well worth seeing 
at Viken, which I think many travellers pass by 
without knowing of its existence. Beside the 
“station” where guests are received, there is a 
really magnificent specimen of the old Norwegian 
house, or at least one room of it. These “‘aarestuer,” 
as they are called, are of considerable antiquity, and 
give one a picture of what Norwegian home life 
must have been like two or three hundred years 
ago. We came upon the room by accident. It was 
about twenty feet square, and without windows. In 
the centre of the room was a great fireplace made 
of stone, and directly over it an opening in the roof 
to allow the smoke to escape. From the side of 
the wall a great beam hung out over the fire, with 
a roughly carved dragon’s head at the end of it, 
and from this beam were hung the large pots and 
kettles required by the household. Round three 
sides of the walls were rows of shelves, which were 
filled with cheeses and tubs for milk or butter, and 
below them there was a broad seat, but nearer to 
the central fire. The fourth side of the room was 
occupied by two very wide carved beds, and be- 
tween them a finely carved chest or cupboard, which 
looked like oak. it presented a most curious old- 
world picture, and I do not think that another 
equally fine specimen of such a room could be 
found in Norway—certainly not one in actual use. 
At Ose, farther south, we found a room built in 
the same way, but much smaller and inferior in 
interest. 

Unhappily for us, the weather broke the day we 
started from Viken, which hindered our enjoyment 
of the upper part of the valley, but it was not so 
bad as to entirely shut out the views of the fine 
mountains which in places render it like a narrow 
ravine. We stopped at Helle for a midday meal, 
and rejoiced the hearts of the people by taking 
their photographs, including the mother of a large 
and blooming family of daughters, who was kind 
enough to continue her after-dinner pipe while the 
camera was at work. It is curious that nearly all 
the married women of the peasant class in the 
Sztersdal and Telemark are given to smoking. It 
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is certainly not a pleasing habit, and is not confined, 
as one might think, to the very old women, but I 
have several times seen quite young married women 
smoking their pipes, with a small child toddling 
along by their side. 

At Ose, where we halted for the night, there are 
two very fine sfadurs stored with many curios in 
the shape of costume etc., and behind one of them 
is the small “‘aarestuer” mentioned above, After 
leaving Ose the scenery, though pretty, loses much 
of its grandeur, and at Bygland you come to a 
large lake on which a steamer plies. Here the 
enterprising Norwegians have erected one of their 
many sanatoriums, which rejoices in the name of 
the Sztersdal Sommerhjem, or summer home. 
Already it has been visited by a considerable 
number of English and Scotch, and will probably 
in time attract more of those who like that kind of 
a way of spending a holiday. 

It is curious that after passing Bygland one 
hardly met any of the people in the peculiar 
costume of the Setersdal. It seemed to stop 
short at that point, and it seems likely to retreat 
still farther and farther, until at last it will, like all 
other national costumes, probably become extinct. 

From Bygland south, our journey was chiefly 
accomplished by steamers, with occasional drives of 
a few miles. At Evje we came to the Nickel Works, 
the poisonous fumes of which had killed a small 
wood of pine-trees, leaving only “bare ruined 
choirs where once the sweet birds sang.” Thence 
we sailed down the river, which often expanded 
into a placid lake filled in places with pine logs 
floating down towards the sea. Landing at Kile, 
we had a long ard weary drive in the rain to Mosby, 
and from there next day drove into Christiansand, 
where we met our ship, which took us back to 
England. 

In conclusion, I would advise my readers who 
feel in any way anxious to visit the Sztersdal to 
go and see it before the advancing civilisation of 
the railway and the new road rob it, as it surely 
will, of the quaint costume, the simple habits, and 
that charm which a little known district will always 
afford to those whose feet are weary of always 
following “the beaten track.” 
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THE PALACE OF THE POPES AVIGNON, 


LTHOUGH the long night of the Dark Ages 
lasted well into the fifteenth century, through- 
out the course of the previous hundred years 

there were from time to time signs that Europe 

The Rome Was about to awake from sleep, and 
of ‘The Last to enter upon a freer and more vigorous 

of the — life. It was in Italy that the first rays 

Tribunes.” of the coming illumination manifested 
themselves. Florence had given to the world a 
Dante and a Giotto; while Petrarch, poet, philo- 
sopher, and man of letters, had already, in 1341, 
received the laurel crown on the Roman Capitol 
amidst the acclamations of an unenlightened but 
enthusiastic multitude. Rome herself, however, 
had no such distinguished names she could call 
her own, and was still content to look back, half 
proudly, half sadly, to the fading glories of a long 
distant past. 

Possessing neither manufactures nor commerce 
of her own, she had hitherto depended mainly on 
the wealth brought to her by the troops of pious 
pilgrims who visited her shrines, and the migra- 
tion of the Popes to Avignon in the beginning 


of the fourteenth century was a serious. blow at 
once to her prestige and to her material prosperity. 
Moreover, the city was without a settled municipal] 
government ; the Emperor, engrossed with the inte- 
rests of his own German subjects, asked for nothing 
beyond a purely nominal allegiance ; and the citizens, 
deprived of the protection of the Pope—the tra- 
ditional guardian of popular rights in the Middle 
Ages—groaned beneath the tyranny of the great 
Barons. 

The nobles were themselves divided into two 
great factions: the illustrious house of Colonna 
heading the Ghibelline or Imperial party, while the 
Orsini, a scarcely less distinguished family, repre- 
sented the Guelfs, or adherents of the Pope ; though 
all were ready to unite in oppressing and levying 
exactions on the helpless burghers, whom they 
regarded as their natural prey. As a consequence, 
trade languished, crime went unpunished, and, in 
the universal disorder and licence that prevailed 
the law-abiding citizen was driven in self-defence 
to range himself under the banner of one or other 
of the rival factions. 
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Such was the condition of things when “ the last 
of the Roman Tribunes ” appeared upon the scene, 
obscure and despised at first, but destined speedily 
to become the adored idol of his countrymen, as 
well as the wonder and admiration of all Europe. 
The revolution associated with the name of Rienzi 
was characterised by several strange, not to say 
grotesque, features ; but perhaps the most remark- 
able of them, when we consider how much was 
achieved, and in how short a space of time, were 
the suddenness with which it burst forth, the rapidity 
of its development, and the abruptness of its dis- 
appearance. Flashing out of the darkness like a 
meteor, it dazzled the eyes of men for a brief 
moment, and then seemed all at once to 

dissolve, 
And, like an insubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 


The explanation of this singular phenomenon is, 
we believe, to be found partly in the circumstances 
of the time and partly in the character of the man 
to whom the revolution owed its existence. If 
Rome was not built ina day, still less could Rome, 
degenerate and fallen into decrepitude, be brought 
back to freedom and political independence by the 
efforts of any single man, however great and how- 
ever high-minded. And, alas! it must be added 
that even if such a miracle had been possible, and 
the stiffnecked Romans of the Middle Ages had 
been worthier than they were to enter into posses- 
sion of the promised land, Rienzi, liberator and 
patriot as he might truly boast himself, was yet no 
Heaven-appointed Joshua to lead them thither. 
Far as he was from being the mere ambitious self- 
seeker or fanatical madman he has been sometimes 
represented, he was, it must be admitted, wanting 
in the qualities of solid judgment and steadfastness 
of purpose. He had neither the practical ability 
needed to safeguard from external and internal 
enemies the constitution he had called into exist- 
ence, nor was his own force of character sufficient to 
resist the dangers to which his sudden elevation to 
power naturally exposed him. Essentially an idealist, 
he could create, but he could not sustain ; he could 
inspire, but he could not rule. With an imagination 
fired by the recollection of the former greatness of 
Rome, and yearning to restore his country to its old 
position of metropolis of the civilised world, he was 
notably one of those who, in the pregnant words 
of Madame De Staél, have “taken memories for 
hopes,” and no sooner did he find himself forced 
into contact with the stern realities of the present 
than he succumbed, almost without an effort, before 
difficulties which a man of stronger fibre would have 
made light of. And so it was that, when he fell, 
the airy structure he had reared fell with him ; chaos 
reasserted its reign, and the last state of the Roman 
people was worse than the first. 


Rienzi in The materials for forming an inde- 
Fiction and pendent judgment with respect to 
History. —_ Rienzi’s character and work are drawn 
principally from two sources. One of these is a 
contemporary biography in the Roman dialect by 
an anonymous writer, who was an eye-witness of 
much that he relates, and of whose impartiality 


there can be no question. The other consists of 
official documents and letters! written by Rienzi 
himself to the Pope and the Emperor Charles tv. 
of Bohemia, the Archbishop of Prague, and others. 
It is a remarkable fact that the existence of many 
of these letters, including several of the highest 
importance, was unknown till about fifty years ago, 
when they were first collected and given to the 
world in an appendix to the exhaustive monograph 
on Rienzi and his times by the learned Papen- 
cordt—a work which it would be impossible to 
praise too highly, and which, from the date of its 
appearance in 1841, has been accepted as the 
supreme authority on all points connected with 
the career of the Roman Tribune. 

This circumstance will account to some extent at 
least for the wide difference between the estimates 
formed of Rienzi by the historian Gibbon on 
the one hand and by the novelist Lord Lytton 
on the other. The author of the “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” who appears to have 
studied the authorities for this portion of his work 
chiefly at second hand, has in his last volume 
pronounced a somewhat prejudiced and unde- 
servedly harsh judgment. On the other hand, had 
Lord Lytton been able to supplement his extensive 
acquaintance with the contemporary chroniclers 
by a study of Rienzi as unconsciously portrayed 
by himself in his own letters, he could hardly have 
fallen so often as he has done into the opposite 
extreme, or attempted to defend what was wholly 
indefensible in the conduct of his hero. While, 
however, he has erred in describing Rienzi’s career, 
more especially the latter portion of it, with the 
partiality of the advocate rather than with the 
unbiassed criticism of the historian, the general 
merits of his work are undeniable, and he has 
given the English reader what is, in the first place, 
a brilliant and fascinating romance, and at the 
same time a vivid and, on the whole, a faithful 
picture both of Rienzi and of the times in which 
he flourished. 


~—_ Cola (or Nicolas) Rienzi was born 
arentage and . ? 
Growth, 1 1313 1n one of the poorest quarters 
of Rome. His parentage was of the 
humblest, his father having kept a hostelry in the 
neighbourhood of the Jewish Ghetto, while his 
mother followed the twofold occupation of washer- 
woman and water-carrier. There came a time, 
however, when the Tribune himself was dissatisfied 
with so unpretentious a genealogy. In a letter 
to King Charles he claims to be a natural son of 
the Emperor Henry vui., and describes in minutest 
detail, and with what Milman calls “a kind of 
proud shamelessness,” the circumstances under 
which he became aware of his lofty origin. But, 
circumstantial as the narrative is, there cxn scarcely 
be a doubt that it had no foundation in fact, and 
was concocted by the Roman innkeeper’s son solely 
for his own glorification. Having received an educa- 
tion much in advance of his station, Cola devoted 
himself from his earliest youth to study, his 
favourite authors, apart from Scripture, being the 


1 The letters, which are of course in Latin, have been recently 
edited, with notes and a short introduction, by A. Gabrielli 
(Zpistolario di Cola di Rienszo, 1890). 
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historians who had recorded the achievements of 
the old Roman heroes. He also made himself 
familiar with the Latin inscriptions on the ancient 
marbles and monuments which no one else could 
decipher, and which he was accustomed to trans- 
late into the vulgar tongue. “Oh! how often 
used he to say,” exclaims his naive biographer, 
“*Where are these good Romans? Oh! that I 
had been able to live in the times when they 
flourished!’” It was, in truth, these studies of the 
young scholar that first inspired him with a sense 
of the debasement into which his country had 
fallen, and a passionate longing to restore it to its 
pristine greatness. To quote his own words, he 
thought that nothing would be achieved unless he 
put into action what he had learned by reading. 

All we know of Cola’s personal appearance is 
that he was a handsome man and of commanding 
presence, and that he had a sweet but /fanfastic 
smile continually on his lips.!| Of his domestic 
life we hear but little ; he appears to have had a 
sister as well as a younger brother, and it may 
interest our fair reader to be told that he married 
while still young, the mother of his children being, 
however, a plain burgher’s daughter, and not the 
proud Nina di Raselli of Lord Lytton’s romance. 

Rienzi’s first appearance on the 
stage of public life was on the occasion 
of a mission to Pope Clement vi. at Avignon in 
1343. The chief object of this mission was to 
induce the Pope to leave France, and return with 
his court to the City of St. Peter on the banks 
of the Tiber; but to this request only an evasive 
answer was received. The Pope was so charmed 
with Rienzi’s eloquence that, as the anonymous 
chronicler says, “he wished to hear him every 
day.” 


First Mission. 


It was during his stay in the French 
city that he made the acquaintance of 
the poet Petrarch, a truly congenial spirit, inspired 
by the same lofty ideas of the grandeur of the 
Roman name, and haunted, like himself, by that 
dream of the unity of Italy and the supremacy of 
Rome which has been dreamed by every great 
Italian from Dante to our own day. As Petrarch 
was a persona grata with the Papal Court, it may 
have been partly through his influence that the 
youthful orator was appointed by Clement to the 
office of Notary of the Municipal Chamber. 

Cola returned in 1344 to Rome, 
where he used his new official position 
as a vantage-ground for denouncing corruption and 
protecting the weak against the oppression of the 
strong. It is recorded, and may be repeated here, 
as illustrative of a feature in his character which 
developed more and more as time went on, that, 
to lend greater dignity to his office, he was accus- 
tomed to make use of a silver pen. 

The next few years were spent in preparing the 
minds of the people for an effort to recover their lost 
liberties. Secret meetings were held, and speeches 
inveighing against the tyranny of the nobles de- 
livered. As the modern machinery of the public 
press was wanting, recourse was had to the pictorial 


Petrarch. 


The Silver Fen. 


1 The tradition which connects the marble bas-relief preserved 
in the Barberini Palace at Rome with the Tribune, rests, it 
would seem, on no very solid foundation. 


art, and allegorical pictures which told their own tale 
to the curious passer-by were exhibited from 
time to time on the walls of the principal churches 
and public buildings. The minds of the people 
were thus gradually roused to a sense of their 
misery and their wrongs, and vague hopes of 
deliverance took the place of their former helpless- 
ness and despondency. 

At length, on May 20, the day of 
Pentecost, 1347, Rienzi took posses- 
sion of the Capitol with a small body 
of adherents, expelled the senators, and inaugurated 
the revolution. Having delivered an eloquent and 
stirring harangue to the assembled citizens, he pro- 
mulgated a series of ordinances embodying the 
various reforms which were to usher in what he 
called “the Good Estate.” He himself was enthu- 
siastically acclaimed Tribune of the People in the 
presence and with the approval of the Papal Vicar, 
whom with politic shrewdness he took as his 
colleague in the government. When before, or 
since, has a revolution of so unique a character 
been consummated so speedily without bloodshed, 
nay, without serious opposition? For a time all 
went well. One reform followed another; the 
entire city appeared to undergo a complete trans- 
formation. It was as though a veritable golden 
age had set in, and the goddess of Justice 
had once more returned to earth. The turbulent 
nobles were gradually reduced to submission cr 
forced to leave the city. Violence and disorder 
were quelled; commerce was restored; equal 
justice was administered to all ; the pressure of tax- 
ation was relieved ; private feuds were reconciled ; 
and a spirit of common brotherhood pervaded all 
ranks of society. 

Nor was it merely within the walls that the 
authority of the Tribune was recognised. The 
Pope confirmed Rienzi and his colleague as 
“rectors ” of the city, and wrote from Avignon ap- 
proving of the new constitution. The fame of 
the new ruler of Rome was bruited abroad; his 
messengers were welcomed wherever they went ; 
several of the Italian States sent ambassadors to 
congratulate him on the success that had attended 
his enterprise, and Petrarch addressed enthusiastic 
letters of good wishes and encouragement both to 
Rienzi and to the people of Rome. “ Let wisdom 
and courage,” he cries, “be yours ; for ye will not lack 
the power, not merely to assert your freedom, but 
also to reclaim the imperial authority that was once 
yours. A state of things so founded in righteous- 
ness is sure of favour both with God and the world.” 
Rienzi finally was described as the new Camillus, 
Brutus, and Romulus, while the Romans themselves 
were declared to be citizens now for the first time, 
and exhorted to honour their deliverer as one sent 
from God. But it was not in the nature of things 
that this should last, and scarcely had the govern- 
ment of the Good Estate had time to take root when 
it received a rude shock from the very quarter from 
which danger might have been least apprehended. 


Acclaimed 
Tribune. 


While one chief source of Rienzi’s inspiration was, 
as we have seen, his ardent belief in the possibility 
of resuscitating the past glories of the Empire, and 
of making Rome once more the capital of the world, 














he was animated also, like Cromwell, by a strong 
religious fervour, and by the conviction that he 
and his work were the special objects of Divine 
favour. ‘There was, moreover, in Rienzi’s tempera- 
ment, a decided bias in the direction of mysticism, 
which had already betrayed itself in the importance 
attached by him to dreams, portents, chance coinci- 
dences, and the like, and which now sought expres- 
sion in pompous ceremonial and emblematic sym- 
bols of all kinds. But running through all this 
was a vein of baser metal, a foolish love of ostenta- 
tious display for its own sake, and an ever-increasing 
fund of personal vanity. ‘Traces of each of these 
elements in the Tribune’s character revealed them- 
selves in the course of the scenes coniiected with 
the strange solemnity of his installation as Knight 
of the Holy Ghost, to which reference must now be 
made. 
His Installa- Lhe contemporary historian has 
tion asKnight described the scene in fullest detail 
ofthe Holy and with manifest gusto. The day 
pina selected for the ceremony was the first 
of August, which was then, and is still, we believe, 
observed in Rome as a general holiday. All Rome 
had turned out to see the sight. Slowly the pro- 
cession advanced, with banners flying and to the 
sound of martial trumpets, in the direction of the 
Church of St. John Lateran. “ The wife of the 
Tribune went on foot with her mother. Many 
noble dames escorted them from a desire to please 
them. . . . Then came the Tribune, and the Vicar 
of the Pope at his side. Before the Tribune went 
one who bore a naked sword in his hand ; over his 
head another carried the standard ; in his hand he 
bore a sceptre of steel ; and many and many a 
noble was in his train. He was arrayed in a robe 
of white silk, of wondrous sheen, embroidered with 
thread of gold. In the evening, ’twixt night and 
day, he went up to the chapel of Pope Boniface, 
and harangued the people, and said, ‘Know ye 
that ere this day is over I am about to become a 
knight? On themorrow ye shall return and hearken 
to things that shall be well pleasing to God in 
heaven and to men upon the earth.’” After Mass 
had been celebrated with more than usual pomp, 
Cola entered the bath—for the aspirant to knight- 
hood must be pure as the babe at the baptismal 
font—and to give additional éclat to the ceremony 
he bathed in the porphyry vase, or concha (still 
to be seen by the curious in the baptistery of the 
Lateran), wherein the Emperor Constantine the 
Great, so the legend ran, had been cleansed by Pope 
Sylvester at once from the taint of leprosy and 
from his pagan unbelief. ‘The act, innocent as it 
seems in itself, struck a discordant note amid the 
general enthusiasm, and that it was felt to be a 
gross outrage on the religious sentiment of the 
people is shown by the fact that it furnished the 
Pope years afterwards with an excuse for branding 
its author with the formidable charge of sacrilege. 
The ceremony of the installation was, however, 
only the prelude to matters of more serious and 
wide-reaching interest. On the following day Cola 
promulgated a decree which ran somewhat in this 
wise : 
“. . . We, the white-robed Knight of the Holy 
Ghost, Nicolas, the Severe and Merciful, the Libe- 
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rator of the City, the Zealot for Italy, the Friend 
of the World, and Tribune Augustus. . . hereby 
make known that the Roman people . . . hath ex- 
pressly recalled all privileges which have been 
exercised to the prejudice of its right authority, 
power, and jurisdiction over the whole world ;. . . 
and we declare all the peoples and citizens of Italy 
to be Roman citizens from henceforth.” 

The choice of a Roman emperor and the juris- 
diction of the entire Empire are next declared to 
belong to Rome and to Italy ; and, finally, the two 
rival claimants to the imperial dignity, Louis, Duke 
of Bavaria, and Charles, King of Bohemia, are 
called upon, together with the electors, to appear in 
person, not later than the ensuing Easter, “ before 
us and the other officers of our Lord the Pope and 
of the Roman people ; in default whereof we shall 
proceed in their absence, and notwithstanding their 
contumacy.” 

Brave words, in sooth, as any you shall find in 
Papal Bull, or Imperial Edict, and calculated to 
inspire terror in the breasts of those against whom 
they were launched ; but where, where in the name 
of common sense were the means for enforcing 
them to be found? 

The crowning act of the Tribune’s extravagance 
on this extraordinary occasion was still to come. 
He is said to have drawn his sword from its sheath 
and to have made a thrust with it at three of 
the four quarters, repeating each time the words, 
“This is mine !” as if claiming the whole world 
for his own. 

Assuming the fact to have been as recorded, we 
cannot help asking ourselves, What is the meaning 
of it? Is it the very height of midsummer mad- 
ness, or is it the inspired utterance of one who, 
conscious of the greatness that awaits him, already, 
like another Alexander, 


** Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres ? 


The conjecture of Gregorovius, the distinguished 
historian of Rome in the Middle Ages, will, if 
correct—and there is nothing improbable in it— 
help us to answer the question. Although up to 
this time Rienzi’s avowed object had been to unite 
the Italian States in a single confederation, with 
the Eternal City for its seat and centre, it seems 
likely that he had already conceived the idea of 
becoming Emperor of Rome himself, and was only 
waiting till the time was ripe for carrying his am- 
bitious projects into effect. A wild dream truly, 
but no dream could be too wild to find a lodgment 
in that fertile and fantastic brain. 

The dramatic scene of the citation of the 
Emperor was succeeded by a series of festivities 
of unparalleled magnificence at the Lateran, in 
which every class of the community took part. 
Amusements were provided for all ; banquets were 
spread for rich and poor ; and wine and water were 
made to flow all day long from the nostrils of the 
horse of Marcus Aurelius, the well-known eques- 
trian statue which now stands in the open space in 
front of the Capitol. Next day, after a Mass of the 
Holy Ghost, standards with appropriate emblems 
were bestowed in public assembly on such of the 
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ambassadors of the Italian cities as were present and 
were willing to accept them, the Tribune at the 
same time placing a gold ring on the finger of each 
in token of betrothal to Rome; a picturesque 
ceremony which will at once recall to our readers 
that of the Doge of Venice espousing the Adriatic. 
The Florentine ambassadors, it is said, would net 
accept the Tribune’s gift, fearing lest such an accept- 
ance might be construed as an acknowledgment of 
their dependence on Rome ; but the representa- 
tives of Siena, Perugia, and other small States were 
proud to do homage to one whom they regarded as 
the saviour of Rome, and the future founder of a 
United Italy. 


Meanwhile Rienzi’s appetite for 
pomp and ceremony appeared to grow 
by what it fed on. He resolved to 
celebrate his coronation as Tribune with a profusion 
of mystic symbolism such as it is difficult for our 
prosaic century to appreciate or even to under- 
stand. It was, as Gregorovius suggests, as though 
he were already anticipating the time when to the 
plebeian title of Tribune he should add the more 
splendid title of Imperator. But what emperor, 
however vainglorious, would have dared to conceive 
the thoughts or to use the language of the infatuated 
Rienzi? After being crowned with seven dif- 
ferent crowns or wreaths in succession, each 
representing one of the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost—the last of them, by the way, being 
emblematic of the virtue of Awmi/ity—he stood 
up before the people and impiously com- 
pared himself to Christ, Who, like himself, 
was in the thirty-third year of His age, when, 


The Seven 
Crowns. 
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after conquering the tyrants of hell and delivering 
the souls of the lost, He assumed a crown of glory 
in the heavens! Well might a God-fearing monk 
when he heard this blasphemous speech exclaim to 
one of the Tribune’s retainers who stood by: 
“This day hath thy master fallen from heaven ! 
Would that I had never beheld such arrogance. 
Tell thy master that for an act so impious he can 
make atonement only by tears of penitence.” 
Rienzi, to whom these words were reported, was for 
the moment conscience-stricken, but the effect of 
them soon passed away, and they were forgotten— 
only to be recalled when too late. 

On the same day, August 15, new laws of similar 
purport to those already mentioned were passed. 
The right ofall Italians to the Roman citizenship was 
confirmed. No emperor, king, or priest was to be 
allowed to set foot on the soil of Italy with an armed 
force save by express permission of the Pope and 
the Roman people. Lastly, the use of the odious 
party names of Guelf and Ghibelline—those names 
for which so much of the best blood of Italy had 
been wantonly shed—was rigidly interdicted. 

Strange irony of fate! Within a 
few months, the man who was thus 
throwing down his gage defiantly to 
the mightiest potentates of his time was himself 
to be an exile from his native city, and his pride 


The Pope 
takes Alarm. 
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was to be humbled in the dust. It must not be 
supposed that the Pope in his retreat at Avignon 
was altogether ignorant of the strange doings that 
had been going on at Rome. A constant commu- 
nication between the two cities was maintained, and 
Clement could not fail to see that the new consti- 
tution on which, at its inception, he had looked 
with no unfriendly eye was fraught with grave 
danger to the Papal supremacy, or rather to the 
very existence of the temporal power in Italy. 

Rienzi had endeavoured to disarm suspicion 
by openly professing himself the servant of the 
Pope ; but professions of this kind were in too 
glaring an opposition to his acts to dissipate the 
distrust of the Pontiff. At length, about the 
middle of October the Cardinal-legate, Bertrand 
de Deux, was commissioned to repair to Rome and 
remonstrate with the Tribune, and, in the event of 
his remaining obdurate, to remove him from his 
office. Cola, who was engaged in hostilities with 
the rebellious Barons when the Papal Legate arrived 
in Rome, returned to the city. Here he received 
him not as if he were himself a penitent suing for 
forgiveness, but with supercilious haughtiness, 
having his crown on his head, his sceptre in his 
hand, and wearing over his armour the dalmatic 
robe which the emperors were wont to wear at their 
coronation. Then, without deigning to listen to 
the Pope’s commission, he turned his back upon 
the Cardinal, and hurriedly left the city for the 
seat of war. 

Fortune smiled for a time upon the 
Tribune’s arms. A conflict took place 
outside the walls of Rome, and in the 
end the nobles were routed with great slaughter, 
the illustrious house of the Colonna, in particular, 
being all but exterminated. Stephen Colonna, the 
patriarchal head of the family, who had not himself 
taken part in the battle, when he heard of the 
calamity that had befallen his house, is reported 
to have said with a strange mixture of Christian 
fortitude and aristocratic pride, “The will of the 
Lord be done! ’Tis better to die than to have to 
bear the yoke of a peasant.” 

Rienzi himself was extravagantly elated, but 
being no general, he failed to turn to account the 
victory he had won so easily, and entered the city 
in triumph at the very time when he should have 
been capturing the enemy’s position at Marino. 
Returning a day or two after to the scene of battle, 
he caused his son, Lorenzo, to dismount from his 
horse, and, sprinkling him from a pool of rain-water 
mixed with the blood of the slain, created him 
“Knight of the Victory.” This proceeding, as 
puerile as it was barbarous, estranged many of his 
most devoted followers, and may be regarded as the 
outward and visible sign of the moral deterioration 
that had been for some time at work in the Tri- 
bune’s inner nature. The absence of all organ- 
ised opposition led him to cherish a delusive 
idea of his own infallibility, which magnified his 
faults, while it destroyed the charm of his natural 
good qualities. “He grew more and more luxurious 
in the matter of banquets and gorgeous apparel, 
plundering the well-to-do citizens, and not even 
sparing the property of rich churches and abbeys. 
The price of salt was also raised to provide funds for 
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Nobles. 
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the payment of the foreign mercenaries whom, in ad- 
dition to the city troops, he had enlisted in his ser- 
vice. The discontent of the entire population soon 
grew to such an extent that he seldom ventured to 
hold public assemblies. Abandoned by the 
cities and Barons who had been in alliance with 
him, his once splendid court was now quite 
deserted. His fortune’s star was already sinking, 
and his victory over the Colonna had been, as it 
were, only its last flicker.” (Papencordt.) 

Meanwhile the Papal Legate was 
supporting the party of the nobles 
with troops and money, while he menaced the 
Tribune with the weapons of excommunication 
and interdict. Petrarch about the same time 
wrote letters of rebuke and warning to his friend. 
Rienzi was exhorted to rouse himself, and to 
remember that he was not the master of the 
Kepublic, but its servant. Cola himself admits 
that at the very time when his power appeared in 
the opinion of men to be most firmly established a 
sudden faintness of heart came over him, and his 
mind was filled with the gloomiest forebodings. 
“‘ Every night I would wake up, calling out in my 
dream that the palace was falling on me, or that 
armed foes were attacking me. And, ridiculous as 
it may appear, a bird of night, the screech-owl by 
name, taking the place of the dove (which in better 
days had been prophetic of good fortune), used 
every night, contrary to custom, to take its station 
on a pinnacle of the palace, and though chased 
away again and again by my attendants would 
nevertheless fiy back, as if to fulfil its mournful 
office, bringing me sleeplessness and disquietude 
for twelve successive nights without intermission. 
And so it came to pass that he whom hitherto the 
fury of powerful Romans and threatening hosts of 
armed men had been unable to alarm was then dis- 
mayed by dreams and birds of night.” He even 
professed his readiness to meet the Pope’s require- 
ments as far as possible, and offered to assume the 
Papal Vicar once more as his colleague in the tribune- 
ship. He gave up his silver crown of office, his 
sceptre of steel and orb of justice,and renounced 
most of his grandiloquent titles. But this half- 
hearted repentance came too late. 

The Pope hurled fresh thunderbolts 
from Avignon, denouncing him now as 
Antichrist, the man of sin, and son of 
the Devil, full of cunning and falsehood, and now as 
the Beast of the Apocalypse on whose heads the 
names of blasphemy were written. The Romans 
were urged to drive him forth from the fold like a 
diseased sheep which spreads contagion through 
the whole flock, and to return to their former 
obedience to the true shepherd of the Church. 

As to what effect this fulmination would have 
had, it is idle to speculate ; before it reached 
Rome the Tribune had already fallen. On 
December 15 a rising occurred in the city, which a 
little firmness might easily have repressed. Rienzi, 
however, had not the energy or the courage to 
meet the sudden emergency. Finding himself 
abandoned by his supporters, who no _ longer 
rushed to arms at the sound of the great bell, he 
burst into tears, left the Capitol, and resigned the 
reins of government without striking a single blow. 


Forebodings. 


Denounced by 
the Pope. 
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He took refuge for a time in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and finally, after various adventures, quitted 
Rome in the spring of 1348. And so the curtain 
falls upon the first act of a life-drama which, full of 
melodramatic incidents as it was in its earlier scenes, 
was in a few more years to terminate in one of the 
saddest tragedies the world has seen. 


The Bleck At this point there occurs a gap of 
Death. about six years in Rienzi’s public life, 
the whole of which period was spent 
either in voluntary or in enforced retirement from 
the world. The plague known as the Black Death, 
which the great Italian novelist Boccaccio has im- 
mortalised, and the description of which in the pages 
of Lord Lytton’s “ Rienzi” haunts our memories 
like a hideous dream, broke out in 1348, and 
continued through the greater part of the following 
year. This terrible scourge overran the whole of 
Europe, but devastated the north of Italy with 
especial malignity, and did not spare the Holy City 
on the banks of the Tiber. The general demoral- 
isation which the plague brought with it in its train 
was aggravated by the anarchy into which Rome 
relapsed after the withdrawal of the ‘Tribune ; and 
this state of things lasted till 1350, the year of 
the Jubilee, when a certain amount of order and 
good government was restored. Immense crowds 
of pilgrims poured in from all quarters to avail 
themselves of the indulgences accorded by the 
Papal Bull, and lay their offerings on the altars of 
the saints, and the whole city was converted for a 
time into one vast hostelry. 
Riensi It has been conjectured that Rienzi 
1enzZi as ° 
Hermit, |™ay have taken the opportunity of 
revisiting Rome during the Jubilee in 
the disguise of a pilgrim, in order to free himself 
from the ban of excommunication ; but as to this we 
have no certain knowledge ; all we learn from his 
letters is that for the first thirty months of his 
self-imposed exile he lived a life of seclusion in 
the Neapolitan Apennines. He had _ joined 
himself, under an assumed name, to a body of 
pious hermits known as the Spirituals or Fraticelli, 
the true sons of St. Francis—the great apostle 
of poverty—as they called themselves. ‘“ Dead to 
the world and living to Christ alone,” they protested 
against the secular power of the Pope and the 
prevailing luxury of the Church, while they looked 
forward to the speedy fulfilment of the prophecy or 
a better time when St. Francis should rise again from 
the dead and appear as the reformer and saviour 
of a corrupt world. Rienzi, who was almost as 
much of the theologian as the statesman, and 
had, besides, a strong bent towards mysticism, 
listened greedily to all this, and became to all 
appearance a devout and sincere adherent of the 
sect ; indeed, when we read his eloquent and 
enthusiastic descriptions of the lives and habits of 
these holy men, our only wonder is that he was not 
content to pass the remainder of his days as one of 
that happy company, “ far from the madding crowd,” 
forgetful of the world and by the world forgot. 
His overtures If we are to credit his own account, 
to the a certain Fra Angelo came to him 
Emperor. — while he was living this life of mystic 
contemplation on Monte Maiella, called him by 


his name, and, telling him that he had now made 
ample atonement for the past, bade him labour 
henceforth, not for his own private welfare, but for 
the good of all, and assured him that he was the 
man chosen of God to inaugurate the reign of the 
Holy Ghost upon the earth. Whether this really 
was so, or whether the truth is that the mono- 
tony of his calm and uneventful existence had 
begun to pall, and that the old appetite for power, 
held in check for a time but not conquered, now 
reasserted itself, he parted from his ascetic com- 
rades in the middle of the year 1350, and set out 
for the city of Prague, where he presented himself 
before Charles 1v., the very emperor whom he had 
some three years previously summoned to appear 
before his judgment-seat. He now exerted his 
utmost eloquence to instil into the Emperor’s mind 
the strange doctrines he had himself embraced, while 
he proffered his services towards the establishment 
of the Imperial power in Italy. He declared that 
within fifteen years there would be but one faith 
and one shepherd, and that the new Pope, the 
Emperor Charles, and himself would form as it 
were a new Trinity upon earth! Charles was to 
bear sway in the West, the Tribune in the East. 
He even offered to give his son as a hostage, being 
ready like another Abraham to sacrifice his only- 
begotten Isaac for the salvation of the people. But 
the stolid Bohemian refused to listen to the voice of 
the charmer, rebuked Rienzi for his spiritual pride 
and false doctrines, and, after keeping him for a 
year in a kind of honourable captivity, sent him 
under an armed escort in 1351 to the Pope at 
Avignon. 
botnet After a weary imprisonment in the 
at Avignon, French city, Cola was at length brought 
to trial and according to some accounts 
condemned to death. But fate had other things 
yet in store for him, and, that the element of the 
fantastic might not be wanting even in this crisis 
of his fortunes, he owed his life, it is said, mainly 
to a lucky accident. A rumour ran _ through 
Avignon that the condemned man was no mere 
political adventurer or disseminator of heretical 
doctrines, but could claim the higher distinction 
of foet, and the worthy citizens, fearing that they 
would be eternally disgraced if a “sacred bard” 
were to suffer a violent death within their walls, 
interceded zealously and effectually with the Pope 
on his behalf.'_ Nor did Rienzi’s good fortune end 
here. He passed at one step from the prison 
cell to a position scarcely inferior to that which he 
had held as Tribune. 

Clement had died in the end of the year 1352, 
and his successor, Innocent vi.,a man of greater 
energy of character, was resolved to lose no time 
in reducing the rebellious States of the Church to 
submission, and restoring the Pope’s authority 
within the Holy City. Rienzi’s was still a name to 
conjure with, and the Pope knew of no one so well 
fitted to assist in the good work as the man who 
had once already brought order out of chaos, and 
humbled the pride of the licentious Barons. He 


1 His deliverance may with more plausibility be attributed to 
the timely interposition of his guvondam friend and enthusiastic 
admirer, the poet Petrarch, in his behalf. 
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accordingly created him Senator of Rome, and 
associated him with Cardinal Albornoz, who was 
more eminent as a soldier and a statesman than as 
an ecclesiastic, and had been invested as Legate 
with full powers in all matters secular and sacred. 
Cola, whose short-lived zeal for the Ghibelline 
cause had been cooled by the reception his ill- 
considered proposals met with from the German 
Emperor, was not slow to accept the new office at 
the hands of the Pope, and the two ill-assorted 
colleagues set out together for Italy in the August 


of 1353. 


Return to 
Rome. 


But the envy or distrust of Albornoz 
threw obstacles of all kinds in Rienzi’s 
way, and nearly a twelvemonth had 
elapsed before the latter was formally confirmed 
in his appointment as Senator, and permitted to 
return to Rome. On August 1, 1354, the anni- 
versary of his knighthood, Rienzi re-entered his 
native city gorgeously apparelled, and attended 
with all the pomp of a general returning in triumph 
from a successful campaign. He was greeted with 
every sign of rejoicing by his fickle countrymen, 
who went forth to meet him, says the Roman bio- 
grapher, with great gladness, as though he were 
Scipio Africanus. Arrived at the Capitol, the scene 
of his former glories, he delivered an eloquent 
harangue to the people. He had, he said, for seven 
years been an outcast from his palace, even as 
Nebuchadnezzar, but had now been brought back 
thither through the power and goodness of God, 
and had been named Senator by the Pope’s own 
lips. It was his full purpose, he declared, to reform 
and exalt the condition of Rome. But these good 
resolutions were never carried into effect. His own 
character had changed for the worse. Exile and 
imprisonment had left their mark on him. Once 
noted for his temperance and self-restraint, he now 
indulged in the most luxurious fare and in the im- 
moderate use of wine. He was never long of one 
mind. “ His judgment flickered to and fro like a 
flame.” 

Growing suspicious of all around him, he went 
about attended by an armed body-guard, after the 
fashion of the Athenian Peisistratus, and by his 
arbitrary and cruel acts seemed eager to follow in 
the footsteps of the petty despots of his own time 
rather than to emulate the example of the ancient 
heroes of republican Rome. Two gentlemen of 
Provence, brothers of Fra Monreale, the famous 
captain of the Great Free Company, had advanced 
to the Senator large sums of money on no better 
security than vague promises of future glory 
and preferment. They were now suddenly seized 
and thrown into prison on a charge of treachery. 
About the same time the great Condottiere himself 
was also arrested in Rome, and condemned to 
death after a hasty trial. It was alleged that he 
had been plotting to make himself master of the 
city, and beyond all question he deserved his fate, 
for his whole life had been one of violence and 
pillage ; but the Romans felt that Rienzi’s hands 
were not clean in the matter, and were inclined to 
attribute the execution of Monreale less to a love 
of abstract justice than to lust for gold and fear of 
a dangerous rival. Other tyrannical acts quickly 
followed. 
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No citizen’s life or property was 
any longer safe, and when to enable 
the troops to be paid a duty (or 
gabella) on wine was imposed, and the price of salt 
increased, the patience of the people became 
exhausted. On October 8 an armed rebellion, 
under regular leaders and with a definite purpose, 
broke out. Amid cries of “Death to the traitor, 
Cola di Rienzo!” “Death to-the traitor who 
has laid taxes on the people !” an immense crowd 
of men of all ranks, swelled by women and 
children, drew nearer and nearer the Capitol. 
Rienzi, not aware as yet of the gravity of the 
danger, summoned his guards, but these had been 
withdrawn, and he found himself alone. 

A prisoner in his own palace, he now attempted 
to stem the popular fury by his eloquence, but for 
the first time his words fell on deaf ears. When he 
could get no hearing, he took up the banner of the 
Republic, and pointed in silence to the letters of 
gold and the arms of Rome inscribed on it, as if 
to say, “Let these speak for me!” But all was 
vain. The doors of the palace were burst open by 
the infuriated rabble, and Cola, after a somewhat 
ignoble attempt to escape in disguise, was seized, 
and being recognised by the gold ornaments he 
wore on his arms, was dragged to the open space 
where condemned prisoners were accustomed to 
hear their doom pronounced. 

Then there was a long silence, 
during which the Senator stood like 
an animal at bay. No one dared 
to lay hands on the man whose least word or 
sign had so lately made the mightiest tremble. 
The spell was broken at last by one Cecco del 
Vecchio, who stabbed the unresisting Rienzi with 
his dagger. This was the signal for general out- 
rage. Blow followed blow in quick succession, 
and the brute rage of the multitude was only ta 
be appeased by mangling and insulting the remains 
of their now lifeless victim. 


** Death to the 
Traitor!” 


Brought 
to Bay. 


Such was the tragic and miserable fate of one 
whose accession to power had been hailed with 
universal rejoicing, and whose rule at its outset had 
bidden fair to be the commencement of a long and 
blessed era of peace and prosperity to his country. 
But, alas! for the frailty of human nature. It is one 
thing for a man to rise to a position of exalted pre- 
eminence above his fellows ; it is another for him 
to possess the stability of character and the self- 
mastery by which alone he can maintain himself in 
that position. Rienzi fell a victim to the fickleness 
and the ingratitude of the very people whom he 
had rescued from the tyranny of an oppressive 
and lawless aristocracy. And, even if he had 
escaped from the hands of his assassins, might not 
the undying glories of his first government have 
been eclipsed by a policy of vengeance and an ar- 
bitrary autocracy such as has made the names of so 
many of the Italian despots of the middle ages to. 
be by-words among the nations? As it is, the 
faults of the Senator are lost in the earlier achieve- 
ments of the Tribune, and the name of Rienzi is: 
still cherished, not only by his own country- 
men, but by all whose sympathies go forth to 
oppressed nationalities. 

G. TODD, 














A ROMANCE OF THE 


ISS PHILMORE was not good-looking, she 
was not even very young, in fact most of her 
friends regarded her as an old maid already, 

though in reality she was not yet thirty. She was 
so staid and quiet, she could not sing, nor play 
tennis, nor talk well, she had not a bit of “style,” 
always she had been the same little old grey thing. 
She never pretended to be anything different. 
That was one reason why people liked her ; another 
was that she could always be depended on. If the 
servants left in a hurry, if the girls wanted to get 
away for a visit, “‘send for Martha Philmore” was 
the invariable cry, and they never sent in vain. 
She was not a bit clever, and she was so terribly 
shy she couldn’t have done much when she came, 
except be quiet and restful and do simple ordinary 
things that anyone else could do better, but she 
was so handy and so sympathetic. 

Considering these facts about her, and consider- 
ing that she was practically alone in the world, 
except for her cousins the Fentons, it was not 
wonderful that these cousins should hit on the 
happy idea of sending Martha to look after Aunt 
Louisa. It was the eldest Miss Fenton, now Mrs. 
Gilbert, who thought of it. She said, “ Martha is 
not well off and has no proper home, unless you 
call staying about with one andanother of us a home. 
I think it would be very nice for her to go and live 
with Aunt Louisa. Brighton is a pleasant place, 
and Aunt Loo is not half so bad to get on with as 
you girls make out.” 

Brighton may be a pleasant place for those that 
care for society, and can get it, but seen through 
the medium of a lonely old woman’s life there is 
some doubt about it. As for its being nice for 
Martha to live with Aunt Loo, there was more than 
a doubt about that. Old Mrs. Warner, the lady in 
question, was the family bugbear. A sister of Mr. 
Fenton’s and alone in the world, she discovered 
that her duty and her inclinations pointed to her 
living with her widower brother. He was not 
anxious for the pleasure, and his daughters were 
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extremely anxious that he should not experience it. 
The family brains had been exercised for many 
years past to keep her contented with her present 
surroundings. As she had never known content- 
ment for more than a quarter of an hourat a 
stretch during her life, this was a difficult task ; so 
Mrs. Gilbert took great credit to herself for having 
suggested the plan of sending Martha to Brighton. 
Of course Miss Philmore knew all about the family 
view of Aunt Louisa, but she quite saw the matter 
in the other light too, that Aunt Loo was not 
really so bad but that moderate patience could put 
up with her, and that it was possible to have a lot 
of quiet enjoyment if you did not care for society. 
Moreover, she concluded it would not be at alla 
bad thing for her. 

The truth, as Martha soon found, was that Aunt 
Louisa was not at all a nice old lady—she was very 
stout, the stoutest old lady possible ; she was very 
selfish—greedily, aggressively selfish ; she also had 
extremely unpleasant habits, caused by living alone. 
She loved, too, very dearly the sound of her own 
voice recounting her troubles, many of which 
originated in her brain ; her notion of comfort was 
an easy chair, a cushion, and a big grievance. 
Last and worst, she took such a fancy to Martha 
that she would never let her out of her sight if she 
could help it. 

“‘ My dear,” she would say, “you don’t want to 
go out to-day, it’s not at all nice—much better stop 
at home with me and have a cosy little time.” 

Or perhaps it would be, “‘ Don’t sit in your bed- 
room to mend your dress, come in here and do it ; 
don’t mind me, it doesn’t matter what you have 
got on—I like to have you popping about me.” 

She was a kind-hearted old soul in her way, and 
so very lonely that Martha, who was ever pitiful, 
never thought hardly of her even when she stopped 
in the King’s Road to slang her chairman (for she 
could only go out in a bath-chair or drive) for 
nothing at all, or when she whispered audible 
asides in church about the congregation during 
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some beautiful prayer. It was hard for Miss Phil- 
more, who herself was so sensitive and courteous, to 
hear Mrs. Warner airing her views on missing 
spoons and broken glasses to the small servant ; 
the old lady was for ever forgetting where she put 
things, and being of a suspicious nature she usually 
imagined them stolen ; this, in connection with 
a particularly insulting way of speaking, caused 
occasional troubles. 

As Mrs. Warner lived in a suite of apartments, her 
landlady objected to the servants giving notice on 
account of “the drawing-room’s temper,” and one 
of the least pleasant of Martha’s offices was making 
peace with the offended maids and mistresses. 
This apartment arrangement, though it was better 
than having a house in addition to Aunt Louisa to 
look after, had its disadvantages: there was only 
one sitting-room, the rooms were all on one floor, 
and easy of access to the old lady, consequently 
solitude was an impossibility. 

“ Martha was a good little thing,” so her cousins 
said, “ but enjoyment was left out of her.” At least 
the only enjoyment she knew was sitting by the fire 
reading aloud or doing needlework in a comfortable 
way ; that was her highest form of pleasure, as they 
knew her, so she ought to have been very happy 
where she was, apart from the circumstances we 
have described ; but she was not so. In her small 
plain body there was a great hungry yearning soul. 
She was so shy and retiring, she never showed her- 
self to anyone; besides, people were always so 
anxious to tell her about themselves, there was 
never any time, even if she had wanted it, to tell 
about herself ; but it was all there, the longing for 
light and love, the struggle to find out the great 
life riddles that presented themselves so often to 
her. She did not think much about her feelings, 
she took them like her face, as a matter of course, 
and did what came handy in her quiet way ; but 
she loved to be alone sometimes, because it seemed 
then as if the chrysalis shell dropped off and she 
could feel her wings ; she loved, too, to walk fast 
by herself in the twilight when the wind blew from 
the sea, and the air felt as if it brought her 
whispers of better things ; and she loved to read 
books that she could not altogether understand, 
because they told her of the wider world beyond 
her reach. Aunt Louisa did not like her to go 
out alone, she wanted her to walk beside the bath- 
chair or else sit indoors with her ; Aunt Louisa 
would not let her stop in her room a minute with- 
out cgming to see what she was doing ; and Aunt 
Louisa, directly she saw a book in her hand, wanted 
her to read aloud, and the literature she particularly 
affected was biography and the newspaper, “ be- 
cause they were true.” 

But Martha took her life very quietly. She tried 
hard to make the old lady happy, in which she 
succeeded ; and she tried to be happy herself, in 
which she succeeded only moderately. She once 
found herself wondering why she had so little in 
common with the old maid friends that formed a 
circle round Mrs. Warner and the church she 
attended ; she had no more in common with them 
than she had with her cousins, and yet they always 
said she was an old maid. But she put this thought 
from her quickly, which was just as well, for if the 
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quiet little people who go about the world picking 
up the loose threads of other people’s work once 
begin speculating on such matters, the other people 
will have to do their own thread picking up. One 
must be conscious of self to think about these 
things, and to be really able to feel, and think, 
and suffer for others, one ought certainly not to be 
conscious of self ; hence it is wrong for the purely 
useful to attempt what ought to be the exclusive 
privilege of the ornamental. As Martha was purely 
useful, she did not allow herself to think, but quietly 
accompanied Mrs. Warner to all the tea parties and 
working meetings, and left speculation alone. 

Those working meetings seemed to Martha 
somehow to have missed their aim ; she was so 
earnest about things, she thought such a lot about 
the object, and how much she could do for it, and 
other members thought such a lot about the tea 
and talk, and did so surprisingly little for it. The 
ladies interested her: she knew whose son was in 
the church and whose daughter was ill, who had 
seven grandchildren, and who had her mantles 
made at Sturt’s—that was all part of her strange 
taste for other people’s pleasures and difficulties. 
She liked to accompany Mrs. Warner to tea with 
different ladies, it was then she heard all about 
their relations and digestions. 

Among Mrs. Warner’s friends there was a cer- 
tain Miss Frissit, an amiable old lady, quite juvenile 
in appearance and manner, bright and energetic, 
with a cheerful not to say “chirrupy” manner, 
greatly in contrast with Mrs. Warner, who was only 
happy when miserable—still they were good friends 
for all that. 


One day Martha and the old lady (in her bath 
chair as usual) met Miss Frissit on the King’s 
Road. 

“ Lovely weather we are having for October, and 
so near the end of the month too,” Miss Frissit 
said briskly. 

“Lovely,” agreed Mrs. Warner, “it’s perfectly 
sultry ; I feel quite overpowered in this thick cloak, 
I don’t know how to bear myself ; I can’t say I like 
such weather this time of the year—I’m sure it’s not 
healthy !” 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t,” Miss Frissit acquiesced 
—she generally acquiesced—“ still it is cheerful to 
see the sun ; don’t you think so, Miss Philmore ?” 

Martha loved the sun and she said so, adding an 
inquiry as to Miss Frissit’s health. 

“Oh! I’m very well now, thank you,” that lady 
said. 

“ Have you been ill?” Mrs. Warner demanded 
in a tone suggestive of the opinion that no one 
had a right to be ill but herself. 

“‘ Why yes, dear,” Miss Frissit said, “I have had 
such a terrible throat—quinsy ; I was very seriously 
ill I assure you ; that is why I’ve not been to see 
you for such a time.” 

“Dear, dear, I am sorry to hear that ; how do 
you think you caught it? Doing something foolish, 
I suppose, perhaps wearing some fur thing round 
your throat. I’ve no patience with the idiotic 
fashion, makes one so susceptible to the least chill ; 
but there, people never find it out till too late. But 
I am very sorry to hear about you—I don’t know 
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how it was I did not hear long ago ; but then you 
live so far away I never get to see you scarcely, 
and going to another church and all I never hear 
anything of you !” 

“ No, of course, it is a long way for you—a long 
drag up from the sea ; still, dear, you must try and 
manage to come—yes, come and dine and spend the 
evening with me, a nice long evening. Now when 
will you come?” and Miss Frissit was already 
metaphorically deciding which of her two best 
tablecloths should grace the occasion. 

“ Well, I don’t know, I’m sure ; what is to-day ?>— 
Tuesday, then to morrow is Wednesday ; we could 
come to-morrow if that will suit you, we couldn’t 
come any other day this week. But don’t put your- 
self out for us, any day will do, we are such quiet 
folks ; still to-morrow is the only day we have,” 
Mrs. Warner said, apparently challenging Miss 
Frissit to object to her suggestion. Martha 
coloured—she had not been included in the invita- 
tion by name ; perhaps che was not wanted ; she 
could not bear being forced upon people. 

“ Wednesday,” repeated Miss Frissit, ‘‘ well, now 
that is unfortunate—Wednesday is just the only 
day I can’t manage ; I have a cousin coming with 
her little children, such dear little children too, so 
very clever, it is most unfortunate ; dear! dear ! 
we must try and fix one day next week ; I am sorry 
about it. Do you think Monday would do for you ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, it’s so long ahead,” 
Mrs. Warner said in an affronted tone. 

“T think you could go on Monday, Auntie,” 
Martha suggested gently. 

“Yes, do try,” Miss Frissit added. ‘“ Do, dear. 
Mr. Flannelette is coming, and I might ask Mr. 
Sandcroft who lodges next door—he is our curate, 
you know—to come in as well. We could have such 
a pleasant evening.” 

Mrs. Warner allowed herself to be persuaded. 
She had been a beauty and a flirt in her day, and 
still kept that which no woman who ever has it 
loses—a wondrous love for the other sex. Miss 
Frissit’s invitation being adorned by the induce- 
ment of male society was accepted. 

‘Of course you will come too, Miss Philmore,” 
Miss Frissit said. 

Martha thanked her, and Aunt Louisa said with 
a sly smile, “Of course she will, with a young 
curate coming. What did you say his name was ?” 

“ Sandcroft—Mr. Paul Sandcroft,” Miss Frissit 
said ; and catching sight of Martha’s face, she asked, 
“Do you know him, my dear?” 

*T don’t know, it may not be the same man,” 
Miss Philmore said nervously. 

“ Q—ho—Miss Martha, is that how the land 
lies?” Mrs. Warner exclaimed, with the joyful and 
somewhat vulgar chuckle with which some elder 
ladies hail what they deem to be the tender 
passion. 

“A Mr. Sandcroft stayed six weeks the summer 
before last in the place where my cousins live, while 
the rector was away, but it may not be your friend. 
If it is, I don’t suppose he would remember me—I 
saw him very seldom.” 

“Ah ! we shall see,” Mrs. Warner said, looking 
very wise ; and she repeated that same non-com- 
mitting remark at intervals, sandwiched in between 


questions concerning Martha’s Mr. Sandcroft, 
during the rest of the walk, to the great discom- 
fiture of her sensitive companion, who felt it to be 
very immodest as well as very libellous to suggest 
that any man, most of all a clergyman, should 
notice her. When one lives in a very flat country 
molehills become quite features of the landscape, 
and a real hill appears at least a Mont Blanc. So 
it was with Martha ; her life was a very flat country, 
and dining with Miss Frissit was almost a Mont 
Blanc when coupled with the probability of meet- 
ing a moderately young man, a creature of whom 
she stood in great awe and avoided whenever she 
could. Before the great event came off Mrs. 
Warner gave her a good deal of information con- 
cerning Miss Frissit’s past life as the principal of 
a small school for the juvenile “sons of gentlemen” ; 
also a long and involved account of the manner in 
which she lost her school and her money, and was 
finally provided for by a relation who allowed her 
a very small but settled income. 

“ As for that Mr. Flannelét” (both old ladies 
pronounced it Flannelette), “he is an old bachelor 
who boards with her; he used to be a friend of 
hers long ago—a music master or something ; he 
came into a little money, so he’s independent, and 
they live together as happy as birds. Ah, my dear, 
if. only I had some one like that, some man! 
Still, my dear, I’ve got you and I mustn’t grumble, 
though I do feel it sometimes when I go into other 
people’s houses (their own houses, mind you) and 
think to myself, There they are, happy and inde- 
pendent, while I have only lodgings—nasty, shabby 
lodgings—with all my nice furniture (much better 
than Miss Frissit’s) stuffed into three poky rooms ! 
But there, I’m not going to complain ; there’s plenty 
of mercies if one would only see them, and I could 
thank God every day for them in spite of lodgings 
and worries, if only He had made that woman 
take up the carpets—they are as dusty as dusty 
can be, never up last spring. My dear, would you 
believe it?” 

That the Almighty overrules the taking up or 
not taking up of lodging-house carpets is a matter 
open to question ; but it was a transition of thought 
easily effected by Mrs. Warner, and if Martha had 
her doubts about the reverence of such talk she 
kept them to herself, and ignored the religious, 
merely commenting on the upholstering side. 


It was Sunday evening as they were sitting over 
tea that Mrs. Warner gave this piece of information 
regarding Miss Frissit’s income, Mr. Flannelét, 
the carpets, etc. It had been raining all the morn- 
ing, so they had not been able to go to church— 
the old lady on account of the damp, the young 
one on account of being obliged to read the 
service to her companion, and generally keep her 
spirits up as she found the wet weather depressing. 
The bells of a neighbouring church began ringing, 
and something in the sound, coupled with the look 
of the wet streets shining beneath the lamplight, as 
seen through the window over which, as yet, no 
blinds had been drawn, sent a longing thrill 
through Martha. She tried to choke it down for 
a few seconds, but it would not go ; the hungry soul 
rose up in the plain little body, and cried aloud for 
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the food it had been denied so long ; it cried for 
jast an hour’s freedom, just a little liberty, so that 
at last Martha asked to be allowed to go to evening 
service. Nota big thing for a soul to ask—a thing 
a good many souls ask to be excused ; but then it 
must be remembered that this soul dwelt in the mole- 
hill country, and had neverseena spiritual mountain, 
and did not know what a physical one looked like 
quite. But little as it was Mrs, Warner was not 
inclined to agree ; however, after vainly regretting 
that she had not told her chairman to come to 
take her to church as well (a proceeding which 
would have inevitably brought on bronchitis), she 
gave a grudging permission. , 

Martha sallied forth like the servant girls for her 
“evening off” into the damp lamplit night. The 
rain had ceased, and the sky was clearing, still, it 
was not a beautiful night by any means, but to 
Martha the reflections of the lamps on the damp 
pavement had a beauty of their own ; the long, 
straight rows of lights leading on and on through 
the darkness had a strange charm, and the warm, 
moist wind that blew from the sea was ineffably 
sweet. She had no idea where she was going ; she 
only walked eastward till church time, and then 
turned in at the first church she came to—a big red 
brick building, with a, for the most part, unfashion- 
able congregation, amidst whom she was entirely 
unnoticed. 

Dear old service, grand old service, never finer 
than when quietly read in the dim light of evening, 
how many simple souls have you comforted! On 
that night it seemed so grand, and sweet, and peaceful 
to Martha, she had no philosophy to object, no 
disposition to criticise ; she just believed what was 
simple and plain, and the rest she trusted to 
understand by-and-by. Then she settled herself 
to listen to the sermon with a half hope that she 
might hear something good (a hope not to be 
frequently indulged in without disappointment). A 
small man mounted the pulpit—a plain-faced, un- 
gainly man, with an awkwardness of bearing that 
seemed almost deformity, who peered wistfully 
at the congregation through his spectacles. But 
Martha did not notice it, did not see the ungainli- 
ness ; she only saw that the face, ugly or beauti- 
ful, was noble with the nobility of a conquered 
self, of a pure and godly life ; saw, too, that it 
was the face of the Paul Sandcroft she had met 
a year ago. Of course he would preach well—she 
knew that when she recognised him ; he always 
used to, and she expected it of him now, nor was 
she disappointed. His sermon was like himself, 
earnest and pitiful, strong and true, at least so 
Martha thought ; she had built up an ideal, and 
she was sure her hero would not fall from it. Her 
hero he was too, inasmuch as he had been the first 
to speak to her as an intellectual equal, to credit 
her with hopes and beliefs and feelings like others 
—perhaps I should more correctly say the only one 
rather than the first. So it was that she, like the 
simple little soul she was, had looked upon him as 
a hero none the less because she fancied his gaze 
was directed in an ordinary and unheroic fashion 
on her youngest cousin; rather she had been 
pleased thereat, for her cousins were the nicest 
girls possible, and one naturally wishes the nicest 


girl possible to marry a hero, even if he is not 
handsome. Still, nothing came of it, for the hero 
was not rich, and the youngest cousin could not 
manage without Parisian boots, the latest thing in 
sunshades, and an annual trip to the Continent. 
Perhaps Martha thought of these things a little as 
she stood by the door, at the close of the service, 
to listen to the voluntary, while the whole building 
shook with the noise of trumpets and drums, and 
the wild, grand harmony of blended sounds, till 
the last notes from the great pipes were lost in a 
quivering silence. 


Four o’clock on Monday afternoon found Mrs. 
Warner and Martha wending their way eastward to 
Miss Frissit’s ; there was some steep going, and 
Martha had to push up behind the chair with 
parted lips and panting breath, but the narrow 
street, their destination, was reached at last. A 
very narrow street it was too, with small “ respect- 
able” houses on both sides ; most of the curtains 
were rather dingy and most of the lower rooms 
appeared to be embellished with a pot of artificial 
flowers set on a table in the windows; No. 7, 
Miss Frissit’s residence, was no exception to the 
rule. Inside, the hall was very narrow, so narrow 
in fact that it was with great difficulty Mrs. Warner 
steered sideways round the iron hat stand ; Martha 
watched her in trepidation, but the feat was 
accomplished, and the old lady was finally landed 
in safety in the sitting-room. The sitting-room 
itself was not beautiful. The wall paper was dirty, 
the furniture shabby, the pictures beyond descrip- 
tion frightful, the carpet not much better, and the 
whole place was scented with the odour of departed 
dinners ; but Martha, trained to look for and to 
find the one bright spot in every object presented 
to her gaze, noticed only the cheerful fire, with 
a small kettle singing on it and a large cat sitting 
before it. 

Mrs. Warner had put on her best manners with her 
best cap, and was charming, Miss Frissit brisk and 
cheerful as usual, as she hopped (no other word 
describes justly her mode of locomotion) about the 
room, preparing tea and explaining to her guests 
that she much preferred tea and supper in the 
“ordinary way,” only Mr. Flannelét liked dinner 
best. “So now dear,” she concluded, “I hope 
you haven’t come expecting anything grand, for I 
assure you we live as plainly as possible, and I’m 
taking you at your word and not making any differ- 
ence.” 

“ That’s quite right, that’s what I like ; I don’t call 
a person a friend when you have to make a fuss 
for them,” Mrs. Warner said most affably. 

Directly after tea the hostess departed to super- 
intend the preparations for dinner, leaving her guests 
with more assurances of not making any differ- 
ence for them, and the newspaper. On being left 
alone Mrs. Warner “improved the shining hour” 
by going to sleep, and Miss Philmore, having 
already read the paper, and there being no books 
to read, stroked the cat and thought. She thought 
over the conversation that had gone on at tea—it 
was about the price of oysters and the rival merits 
of Guinness’s and somebody else’s stout ; varied 

by remarks on the digestive powers of the two 
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ladies, the habits of Mr. Flannelét, and the delin- 
quencies of the last new apology for a servant, 
whose sphere of usefulness was at Mrs. Warner’s 
lodgings. Martha sat on in the fast darkening 
rocm thinking, thinking, till she felt as if the dingy 
walls were closing on her, and that she must break 
away, out into the air. 

Suddenly her reflections were disturbed by the 
whole room being slightly shaken, and the window 
rattling mournfully ; finally the door gave way and 
opened. It was an obstinate kind of door, and stuck 
wherever it could both at hinge and lock ; not at all 
a romantic portal that would admit a villain noise- 
lessly—it admitted no one noiselessly, but always 
gave due notice of an attempt to tamper with it. 
Of course the noise woke Mrs. Warner with a start 
that sent her cap forward and somewhat ruffled 
her equanimity. ‘ You gave me quite a turn,” she 
said to Miss Frissit, the offender. 

“T am very sorry, dear,” was Miss Frissit’s 
answer, followed by a series of apologies for herself 
and door, which, however, were cut short by the 
entry of Mr. Flannelét, at sight of whom Mrs. 
Warner’s face and temper again became serene. 

Mr. Flannelét was a tall thin man in a tightly 
buttoned frock coat and a red smoking cap; a 
singular costume for dinner perhaps, but quite in 
keeping with that worn by Miss Frissit. Mrs. 
Warner described Mr. Flannelét as “a nice, quiet, 
gentlemanly man,” which after all was not a bad 
description, for quiet he certainly was; he spoke 
seldom, and when he did it was rarely above a 
whisper, and walked about also as if he was afraid 
of breaking things. He had the reputation among 
Miss Frissit’s friends of being a genius, with what 
justice it is impossible to say—he did not waste any 
talents he might have on the present audience. If 
he possessed them he kept them for private use 
only ; no one had ever heard of his doing anything 
clever except to make good coffee, which, con- 
sidering how seldom it is done in England, must 
be somewhat of a feat ; for the rest, he had all his 
life scarcely earned bread and cheese, and did not 
even hurl Jovian rage upon an unappreciative world 
as most unsuccessful geniuses do. On the occasion 
of Miss Philmore’s introduction to him he said 
nothing, and, like “ Brer Fox,” kept on saying it 
while the two elder ladies found a new and inte- 
resting theme of conversation in bread, the indi- 
gestibility of new. 

The curate did not appear till after dinner, and 
as he entered Martha found herself turning first 
hot and then cold in a foolish kind of way. He 
did not seem very surprised to meet her: he had 
seen her last night as she stood listening to the 
music at the church door. He asked her if she 
liked the organ. She answered, “It was very 
nice.” “Very nice, indeed!” It was grand, and 
she longed to say so, only she was afraid. Then 
Mrs. Warner began about barrel-organs, a subject 
on which she grew warm ; and Miss Frissit offered 
her opinions that they were really very cheerful in 
dull weather, and that for her part she liked them 
sometimes. Afterwards followed a quiet game or 
two. At length the American clock on the mantel- 
piece pointed to half-past nine, and Mrs. Warner 
declared it was time to go. As the said clock was 


twenty minutes slow, and she had appointed 9.30 
as the hour for her chairman to fetch her, it prob- 
ably was none too soon to make a move—for his 
comfort at least. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t mind just going to see 
whether my chair has come, Mr. Flannelét,” the 
old lady said to the genius, who accordingly stalked 
solemnly to the front door and stopped there 
nearly five minutes. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Sandcroft, you wouldn’t mind 
going to see what has become of Mr. Flannelé¢t,” 
Mrs. Warner said severely, glancing from the clock 
to Miss Frissit, as if she was answerable for the 
lateness of the hour and the non-appearance of her 
boarder. 

*T’ll go,” the little lady said, bobbing about as 
she spoke. “Mr. Flannelét often gets thinking 
when he goes to see about anything. He has 
such very deep thoughts, you know—such very 
deep thoughts,” and she bobbed out of the room. 
Mr. Sandcroft followed in a few moments, how- 
ever, at Mrs. Warner’s request. “They're a couple 
of old women,” she remarked snappishly, referring 
to the two outside. Presently the three came 
back with the news that there was no chair, no 
man, and a dense fog. 

Then there ensued such a talk as only is possible 
when two elderly ladies are, figuratively speaking, 
thrown on their beam ends by a new and awful 
perplexity. They had to get used to the notion, 
which took a long time ; they had to surmise on 
the probability of an alteration, which took longer ; 
and they had to decide what was to be done, 
which took longest. Finally, as there was a spare 
room in the house, it was decided Mrs. Warner 
should stay the night, and Miss Philmore should 
go home escorted by Mr. Sandcroft. It was in 
vain for Martha to put in a timid plea to be 
allowed to go home alone. She was talked down ; 
and so before long she found herself walking 
silently beside her hero on the slippery pavements. 
They made straight for the sea-front, as Mr. Sand- 
croft said it might be clearer there, in which surmise 
he was correct. Along the King’s Road the lamps 
showed quite plainly, and the white mist was only 
moderately thick. 

Martha could recall the time in the memorable 
summer when she walked from her cousin’s house 
to the church with this same man. Every word 
they said lived in her memory as if it were but 
yesterday. How she had talked about that pretty 
young cousin and her views on things in general 
and sermons in particular till they reached the 
lane by the churchyard, when her companion had 
turned to her with his slow, sweet smile, saying, 
“ And what do you think about these things ?” 
To-night it all seemed so far off, as if, as they 
walked along the great empty road with the boom- 
ing of the sea in their ears and the mysterious 
fog wrapping them round, they two and the lamp- 
posts were all alone in the world. This time they 
never mentioned the pretty cousin ; they spoke of 
—well, things Martha never had spoken of before, 
things that made her afraid when she reviewed 
them in the solitude of her own room afterwards. 

To be seen home by a gentleman is not a great 
event in most ladies’ lives, especially if the gentle- 
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man is a very earnest clergyman with no pre- 
tensions to personal beauty, but in Martha’s life 
it was a very mountain which dwarfed all other 
events ; for the man was her hero, and he had, 
with a magic touch, unsealed the volume of her 
thoughts, and bade them flow out and show them- 
selves. He alone of all the world thought of her 
as something different to “a good little thing,” 
existing only to stop up gaps in other people’s 
lives. It was not wonderful that she mentally 
marked that day in the chart of her life as a high 
peak ; it was not wonderful that she lay awake 
that night thinking over all that had been said ; it 
was scarcely necessary, however, that she should 
review her past actions in comparison with the 
character with which she endowed “him,” and 
find them all wanting. “Yes,” the little old maid 
decided, “I lead a selfish, narrow life ; no one is 
the better for my existence. If I died to-morrow 
what record should I have? What have I done 
in all the course of my life that has helped the 
world along only a pin’s point?” The only action 
she could recall that seemed really righteous was 
the occasion when she tried to teach Mrs. Gilbert’s 
children their catechism one Sunday afternoon, 
when she was looking after them, because the 
nurse was out and the mother engaged with com- 
pany. She had dimly felt at the time that the 
catechism was a moral and inspiring influence in 
young lives. How it worked she was not quite 
sure. She did not love it herself, but she tried to 
teach them. They did not love it either ; they 
said they liked the dreamy fairy allegories she 
anade up much better. She blushed in the dark 
as she recalled how they betrayed her into illus- 
trating the duty to the neighbour in an expanded 
and unbiblical form, and how she had launched forth 
into one of those simple poetic stories that ever 
floated in her brain, and how it usurped the place 
of the catechism lesson entirely. “I have never 
done any good at all,” she said. “I must try and 
speak to some one.” But who? Everyone she 
knew was better than she—that was very awkward. 
There were the poor people. But she couldn’t 
get out to visit them ; Mrs. Warner would not let 
her go. What should she do? The only plan 
she could think of was when she was allowed to 
go out shopping, to deal at the poorer shops, and 
so perhaps get a word with some one who wanted 
help such as she could give, though as to what 
-sort of help that was she was not at all clear. 

It was more than a week before she could put 
her resolution into practice. Mrs. Warner, having 
taken cold, was forced to keep indoors, and so of 
course Martha was too. However, the day came 
when she had an hour to herself, and she hurried 
off to the poorer quarter of the town, selecting 
after a time as her base of operations a small 
linen-draper’s, where she made some unimportant 
purchases, and laid the foundations of a friendship 
by picking up and comforting the shopwoman’s 
youngest-but-one, who fell over the doorstep as 
she entered. ‘“ One must begin by making friends,” 
Martha told herself, as she threaded her way 
through the narrow streets home again. But 
somehow she found she never got beyond “ making 
friends” with this woman or any other of those 


she came to know, any more than she did with 
Mrs. Warner’s stolid chairman. She asked about 
their coughs and colds, their children and grand- 
children, their ups and downs, but never anything 
more. 

It happened about this time that an amiable old 
lady and gentleman came to live next door ; being 
elderly and somewhat lonely too, they struck up 
a friendship with Mrs. Warner, who fell into the 
habit of dropping in at their house on her way 
home from her afternoon chairing. On these 
occasions she would tell Martha to go for a 
little walk by herself, partly because she thought 
it- would please her and partly because she liked 
the old gentleman’s undivided attention. Owing 
to this arrangement Miss Philmore had more 
opportunities of cultivating her humble friends. 

One Sunday evening, in one of the narrow 
streets, she came upon a collection of youths 
who, according to their not infrequent habit, 
began calling after her and walking in front of 
her, not doing enough to attract the attention 
of the police, but still frightening a timid little 
creature like Martha. Just as her fears were getting 
the mastery over her, the black-coated figure of 
a clergyman came in sight. He took in the 
situation at once, and turning to the persecutors 
said sadly: “ Boys, boys, what are you doing?” 
Silently, sheepishly, they slunk away, the few who 
would have stayed and answered -pulled away by 
the majority, who explained vaguely in their own 
slang lingo who the clergyman was—it was the 
curate returning after service. To explain his 
power would have been a task beyond them, beyond 
the rector too—no one knew how it was that he 
ruled as he did in all the slum district with its 
swarming life that lay round about. 

When he had spoken to the boys Mr. Sandcroft 
had no idea who Martha was ; not until they had 
gone did he recognise the small shrinking figure ; 
then, as he was on his way to a mission room 
which lay in the direction she was going, he asked 
permission to accompany her. Afterwards Martha 
blamed herself for not utilising the occasion to tell 
him of some of her difficulties. The courage was 
lacking even when opportunities became frequent, 
and they did become frequent : for every Sunday 
night that Mrs. Warner went next door Martha went 
to church, and stopped to listen to the organ ; and 
every Sunday night the curate walked with her to 
the mission room. After a while she thought he 
would imagine she waited for him and be troubled 
by her presence, so she left one evening directly 
after the service ; it did not work, however, for he 
caught her up and asked her why she went before 
the music was finished, and of course she could 
not tell him, and equally of course she could not 
tell a lie, and she stammered till she was crimson 
with nervousness. 

So it went on all through the autumn and winter. 
Sometimes Mrs. Warner was exacting and allowed 
ber no liberty, sometimes she was social and in- 
sisted on tea-parties, and sometimes she was kind 
and allowed solitary walks; but most Sundays 
Martha had her evening out like the servants, and 
Iam afraid she “‘ kept company with a young man,” 
and walked with him as the servants do too. ~ 
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At Christmas time she was surprisingly busy, 
making and buying and devising twopenny-half- 
penny surprises for all the children she knew ; very 
happy too over it. But then it did not take much 
to make her happy ; she lived ina molehill country 
in the way of happiness, as well as in other 
matters. 

The greatest, strangest thing in all her small 
grey existence happened in the end of February, 
when Brighton was getting empty, and the days 
were wet and depressing. It was’all on account 
of the linen-draper to whom she meant to do so 
much good, and never did any at all. The 
youngest-but-one child, who fell over on the day 
of their first acquaintance, was ill ; Mrs. Warner 
had been induced to go to an all-afternoon working 
party alone, so her companion was free to go and 
help the mother, who had the shop and the baby 
both to look after, as well as the little invalid. 
Martha had often stepped into the small parlour 
behind the shop, where now the child lay on a 
horse-hair sofa, so she was no stranger, and felt 
none of the nervous shrinking she would have 
known in a larger and grander place. She was 
quite at home, and set to work doing the few little 
things she could. They were very trifling—she 
only brushed up the hearth, altered the pillows, 
turned the sofa back to the light and sang softly 
till the child went to sleep. Then the baby, who 
was in his cradle, cried, and Martha picked 
him up and walked the room with him, moving 
with that strange rocking step that nurses use. 
The baby hushed as the day grew dim without, 
and the elder child awoke refreshed ; then the little 
old maid fell to telling the fairy tales she so loved 
to fashion—only children’s tales they were, she was 
not clever enough for anything else. Some people, 
and they are not all foolish people either, think it 
is very clever to tell children’s tales ; Martha’s 
tales were very simple, very beautiful, full of the 
music of the wind and sea, and they pleased all 
children. And when she told them she forgot all 
about herself and her surroundings, and just spoke 
as she thought, so that on that February afternoon 
she never knew she had another listener till she 
had finished, when, turning round, she saw Mr. 
Sandcroft sitting in the shadow. He had come, as 
she had, to relieve the mother a little while, for the 
shop was within range of his visiting, though Martha 
did not know it. Of course the discovery of her 
listener covered the story-teller with confusion ; 
though she said nothing, somehow the deep, solemn 
“Thank-you,” which had been spoken at the end 
of her tale, silenced her ; there was no mistaking 
its meaning, it was more than praise or applause. 
For a while the two sat in the stupid silence that 
such people indulge in ; then a big girl, the daughter 
of a neighbour, came in from school and took the 
baby from Martha, who departed immediately 
Mr. Sandcroft went with her ; he apparently forgot 
that his visit had been very brief, and that the sick 
child expected him to stay. 

When they left the shop they turned at once 
down steep ways to the sea ; there were compara- 
tively few people about, a rainy wind was blowing 
up from the sullen ocean, and the dusk had almost 
turned to darkness. As they walked along side by 


side, Martha felt that the time had come for her to 
speak of the miatter nearest her heart ; she could 
begin by explaining the origin of her visits to the 
little’ shop they had just left—yes, that would be 
easy ; she felt quite courageous, at least she would 
have done if only her goloshes would not keep 
slipping so ; odd how little things make one nervous 
at such moments. ° At last, giving a vicious shuffle 
on the moist pavement, she began and told him 
all in a curiously involved and mixed-up way, ex- 
plaining the selfishness and narrowness of her life, 
her efforts to do something that might fulfil her 
simple interpretation of the much expounded and 
variously rendered command, “ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself” ; told him everything—her failures, her 
want of courage, and her general uselessness. “I 
know I am too silly to do much, too silly and in- 
significant, but I should like to help some of these- 
people, if I only knew what to say.” 

There was something in her plain-faced hero's 
eyes that would have made others than Martha call 
him beautiful as he listened, something that grew 
brighter still as he said, “So you think you have 
done no good in the world? Perhaps He for 
whom you work thinks otherwise, perhaps He will 
explain some day.” 

“T don’t quite understand what you mean,” 
Martha said, in troubled tones, troubled partly 
because she could not comprehend his meaning, 
which lay more in the voice than the words, and 
partly because of the increasing fain. 

Mr. Sandcroft held out his harid for her mack- 
intosh—it was a frightful garment, one of 
those round-about shiny black things whose 
beauty of form is only equalled by beauty of 
odour ; very carefully he helped her to put it 
on, saying as he did so, “ Will you let me try and 
show you some of the things you don’t understand ? 
I am ignorant myself, God only knows howignorant ; 
but together we might make out that which alone 
seems so hard ; and at least there is one thing I 
know better than you—yourself. Will you let me 
try and make things clear?” , 

What need to go on? It is the same old story, 
and though it was told on Brighton promenade in 
a drizzling February dusk, it was much like other 
versions. He was only a curate, short and plain, 
and with no ambition for a bishopric ; she was 
only a little old-maidish thing past her first youth, 
entirely without any beauty to be past ; yet it was 
like other love stories—a little more prosaic per- 
haps ; they were both so very serious and also 
poor, it could not be otherwise—one can not be 
romantic to the accompaniment of loose goloshes. 
And one cannot well embrace in a public place— 
especially if one is securely wound up in a sleeve- 
less mackintosh, and people keep passing all the 
time. But what did it matter, poverty and goloshes, 
people and publicity, it still was love—love, sunny- 
fingered, touched the old maid’s life and turned its 
grey to gold ; love, warm and human, breathed on 
the plain-faced preacher, and showed him as he 
was ; love lifted the little lonely woman out of the 
drizzling world and placed her in a happy cloud- 
land ; love explained all mysteries, cleared away all 
doubts, chased away all shadows, and turned the 
lamplit street to Paradise. 
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And when they heard of it, the Fentons said, 
“ What an extraordinary thing for Martha to get 
married, she was simply cut out for an old maid. 
Still it’s very nice, and really that odd little man is 
just suited to her.” And they gave her a handsome 
present, and wished her all happiness. With both 
she was too delighted for words—the former was 
conspicuous in her household, and the latter was 
certainly fulfilled. She lived in a gloomy street, 
dressed no better than before, and in all things 
seemed little changed ; she was still the hope of 
the distressed, her house was still the rendezvous of 
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the sorrowful and grumbling, and she was as anxious 
as ever to pick up the threads of everybody’s life, 
and make all she came in contact with happy ; in 
fact, she was still “ a good little thing.” But her 
life, her real soul life, had been altered, her days 
were as eventless as before, only they were lived 
on a higher plane. Something had lifted her out 
of the molehill country, and she now dwelt with 
her hero so high up that the glorious dawn of the 
great vague To Be shone with the rose tints of 
unselfish love on the calm mountain tops of her 
life. 
U. L. SILBERRAD. 





OF VINCENNES. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 





THE GATEWAY, VINCENNES. 


HE hour, the manner, and the circumstances 
of his reception at Vincennes were little 
adapted to lessen the apprehensions of a 

prisoner regarding the fate that awaited him. It 
was generally at night that the arrest 
was effected, and the dismal ceremony 
of admission lost nothing amid the 
general gloom of the scene, streaked here and there 
by the thin light of the warders’ lanterns. It would 
have been distressing enough to pass into that 
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black keep as the King’s prisoner, after a fair trial 
in open court, and with full knowledge of the term 
of one’s captivity; how much more so to find 
oneself thrust in there on some vague or fabulous 
charge, a victim not of offended laws but of some 
cold caprice of vengeance, to stay the pleasure of 
an enemy who might forget his prisoner before he 
forgot his wrath. At Vincennes as in the Bastille, 
prisoners lived on, hopelessly forgotten, years after 
the death of their accusers. 

On arrival at the dungeon the prisoner was 
searched from head to foot, and all papers, money, 
or other valuables were taken from him. This 
was done under the eyes of the governor, who 
then, preceded by two turnkeys, led his charge up 
that steep, narrow, and winding staircase which has 
been described. One vast hall after another was 
slowly traversed, with frequent halts for the 
unbarring of doors which creaked on their rusty 
hinges. The flicker of the lanterns amid that sea 
of shadows brought into dim evidence huge locks 
and padlocks, loopholes and casements, garnished 
with twisted iron bars ; and every footfall found 
an echo in the vaulted ceilings. 

At the end of this oppressive journey the prisoner 
came to his den, a miserable place containing a 
wooden stump bedstead, a couple of rush chairs, 
and a table stained with the dishes of every 
previous occupant. If it were past the hour at 
which prisoners were served with supper, he would 
probably be denied a morsel of food; and the 
governor left him, after bestowing his first 
Injunction: “I would have -you remember, 
monsieur, that this is the house of silence.” 

The prisoner had now to keep himself in 
patience until the governor decided on his lot— 
that is to say, on the life that he should lead. 
There was no ordered system such as regulates the 
existence of an army of convicts undergoing 
sentence of penal servitude in these days. The 
power of the governor was all but autocratic, and 
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though he made constant reference to “the rules,”. 


he interpreted those shadowy prescriptions entirely 
as it pleased him. “It is the rule,” said the 
governor, when enforcing some petty tyranny. , “ It 
is not the rule,” he said, when denying some petty 
favour. Sometimes the prisoner was forbidden by 
superior order the use of books and writing 
materials, but more frequently such an order issued 
from the lips of the governor himself. If permission 
to read and write were accorded, new difficulties 
arose. There was no special library attached to 
the dungeon, and as the governor's tastes were 
seldom literary, his store of books was scanty, and 
the volumes were usually in the keeping of those 
few prisoners whom he favoured. As for writing 
materials, little books of note-paper were sparsely 
doled, each sheet numbered and to be accounted 
for ; and no letter could leave the prison without 
the governor's scrutiny. 

As the prisoner read and wrote, so also did he 
eat and drink, by favour of the governor. An 
allowance sufficient for each prisoner’s maintenance 
was authorised and paid by the State, but most 
of the King’s bounty contributed to swell the 
governor's private fortune. ‘The tariff allowed and 
paid out of the royal treasury was : 

For a prince of the blood, about £2 per diem. 

For a marshal of France, about #1 10s. 

For a lieutenant-general, about 4,1. 

For a member of Parliament, about 155. 

For an ordinary judge, a priest, a captain in the 
army, or an official of good standing, about 7s. 6d. 

For a barrister or a citizen of means, about 
2s. 6d. 

For a small tradesman, about ts. 62. 

At such rates as these, alt prisoners should have 
been well cared for in those days ; but the truth is 
that governors who entered Vincennes with small 
means left it rich men. Not only the moneys 
allotted for food, but the allowances of wood, 
lights, etc., were shamelessly pilfered; and 
prisoners who were unable or forbidden to supple- 
ment the royal bounty from their own purses were 
often half-starved and half-frozen in their cells. 
As for the quality of the food, warders and kitchen- 
assistants sometimes tried to sell in Vincennes 
meat taken from the prison kitchen, but it had an 
ill name amongst the peasants: “That comes 
from the dungeon ; it’s rotten.” On the other 
hand, wealthy prisoners who enjoyed the governor's 
favour, or who could bring influence to bear on 
him from without, were allowed to beguile the 
tedium of captivity by unlimited feasting and 
drinking. The inmate of one cell, lying in chains, 
dirt, and darkness, might be kept awake at night 
by the tipsy strains of his neighbour in the cell 
adjoining. 
common generally had their cachots or dark cells 
full, so as to be able to feed on bread and water the 
prisoners for whom they received the regular daily 
tariff. Ordinarily, there were but two meals a day, 
dinner at eleven in the morning and supper at five 
in the evening ; hence, if your second ration were 
insufficient, you must go hungry for eighteen hours. 
A privileged few were allowed a valet at their own 
charge, but the majority of the prisoners of both 
Sexes were served by the turnkeys. 


Governors avaricious above the. 
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. The turnkeys visited the ‘cells three times a day, 
rather as spies, it seems, than as ministers to the 
needs of the prisoners. “ They came like heralds 
of misfortune,” says one. “A face hard, expres- 
sionless, or insolent ; an impertutbable silence ; a 
heart proof against the sufferings of others. Useless 
to address a question to them; a curt negative 
was the sole response. ‘I know nothing about it,’ 
was the turnkey’s eternal formula.” 

- Some prisoners, but by no means all, were 
allowed to walk for an hour a day in one of the 
confined gardens at the base of the tower ; always 
in company with a warder, who might neither 
speak nor be spoken to. As the hour struck, the 
exercise ceased. 

Such seems to have been the external routine 
of life at Vincennes.’ Beneath the surface was the 
perpetual. tyrannous oppression of the governor 
and his subordinates on the one side, and on the ~ 
other a weight of suffering, extending to almost 
every detail of existence, endured by the great 
majority of the prisoners ; silently even unto death 
in some instances, but in others not without 
desperate resistance, long sustained against over- 
whelming odds. 


The recital of Mirabeau’s captivity 
Mirabeau's throws into curious relief the inner 
aptivity. . . 

life of the dungeon. The governor 

was a certain de Rougemont, of most unrighteous 

memory, whom Latude describes as having written 

his name in blood on the walls of every cell. 

Elsewhere the same narrator says that prisoners 

occasionally strangled themselves to escape the rage 

of de Rougemont, who was seventeen years in 
charge of Vincennes. 

The fiery, impetuous Mirabeau was ceaselessly 
at variance with this man, who delighted in trying 
to repress by the most contemptible annoyances 
that irrepressible spirit. Complaint was a fault in 
the eyes of de Rougemont, impatience a crime. 

The future tribune,' whose head was always in 
the clouds, complained incessantly and was im- 
patience incarnate. Night or day he gave his 
gaoler no peace. Mirabeau’s lodging in the 
fortress was a small tower-chamber between the 
second and third storey, rarely visited by the sun ; 
it was in existence fifty years ago, and bore the 
number 28. De Rougemont began by submitting 
him to all the rigours of “the rules.” Mirabeau 
demanded leave to write, it was refused; to read, 
it was refused ; to take a daily airing, it was 
refused. He could not get scissors to cut his hair, 
nor a barber to dress it for him. He was four 
months in altercation with de Rougemont before 
he could obtain the use of a blunt table-knife. 
He could not get at his trunk to procure himself 
a change of linen. 

“Ts it by ‘the rules’ that my trunk is kept from 
me?” he demanded of the governor. 

“ What need have you of your trunk ?” 


1 He was interned mainly on the order of the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, his father, whose lifelong jealousy of that brilliant 
son is matter of history; a finished example of the domestic 
bully, and a matchless humbug and hypocrite, whose every 
action gave the lie to his by-name Friend of Man. In the 
course of his life the Marquis procured no fewer than fifty 
lettres de cachet against members of his own family. 
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“Need! I want clothes and linen. I am still 
wearing what I brought into this rat-hole!” =~ 

“What does it matter? You see no company 
here.” 

“T am to go foul, then, because I see no com- 
pany! Is that your rule? Once more, let me 
have my trunk.” 

“We have not the key of it.” 

“Send for a locksmith—an affair of an hour.” 

“Where am I to find the hour? Have I no 
one and nothing else to attend to? Are you the 
only prisoner here ?” 

“That is no answer. You are here to take care 
of your prisoners. Give me my trunk, I tell you!” 

“Jt is against the rules, We shall see by-and- 
b Tad 

yu AS usual ! ‘We shall see.’ In the meantime, 
perhaps you will have the goodness to send a 
. barber to shave me and cut my hair.” 

“ Ah ! I must speak about that to the minister.” 

“What ! The minister’s permission to—” 

“Ves. Jt is the rule.” 

“Indeed! The doctor said as much, but I 
refused to credit him.” 

“You were wrong, you see !” 

“ Now that I remember, he told me something 
else—that in the present state of my health a bath, 
with as little delay as possible, was indispensable. 
Perhaps he did not mention that to you?” 

“T fancy he did say something about it.” 

“Oh, he did! But the King and the govern- 
ment have not debated it yet, I suppose? Well, 
sir, I want a bath, and I’m going to have one.” 

“You have no right to give orders here, sir.” 

“Nor have you the right to withhold what the 
doctor prescribes for me.” 

“M. de Mirabeau, you are insolent. Do you 
forget that I represent the King?” 

“He could not be more grotesquely represented. 
The distance between you and his Majesty is short, 
sir.” The governor (to make the joke more appa- 
rent) was short and of a full habit. He went out 
speechless, and Mirabeau would doubtless have 
felt the effects of his rage had it not been for the 
interest of Lenoir, Lieutenant-General of Police, 
who was always ready to stand between the prisoner 
and the vengeful gaoler. Through Lenoir, who 
won for him the intercession of the Princesse de 
Lamballe, Mirabeau got the use of books and pen, 
and some other small indulgences. He wrote to 
his father : “ Will you not ease me of my chains ? 
Let me have friends to see me ; let me have leave 
to walk. Let me exchange the chateau for the 
dungeon. There as here I should be under the 
King’s hand, and- close enough.to the prison, if I 
should abuse that measure of liberty.” The im- 
placable Friend of Man vouchsafed no response to 
this entreaty. The prisoner buried himself in the 
books that were given him, but they were for the 
most part “de mauvais auteurs,” who had nothing 
to teach him. He flung them from him one by 
one, and as he paced his cell he began those 
brilliant improvisations which were soon to electrify 
France, and which struck absolutism at its root. 
In this way he worked out the scheme of the 
Lettres de Cachet, that work of flaming eloquence 
in which the genius of liberty approaches, seizes, 


and strangles the dragon of despotism. Deprived 
of all but his pen, Mirabeau let fall from the height 
of his dungeon on the head of royalty thaf thunder- 
bolt of a treatise. Since de Rougemont would 
never, for a hundred chiefs of police, have aided 
him with materials for this purpose, he tore out of all 
the books he could lay hands on the fly-leaves and 
blank spaces, and covered them with his fine close 
writing. Each completed slip he concealed in the 
lining of his coat, and in this manner did the 
tribune compose and preserve his work, every page 
of which was a prophecy of the coming Revolution. 


When inspiration lacked for a time, he prostrated - 
himself on the flags of his cell and wept, or he 


renewed hostilities with de Rougemont. 

The battle of the trunk was followed by the 
battle of the looking-glass. He could not go 
through his toilet without a looking-glass, he 
insisted ; and in a letter to the governor which 
must have filled several manuscript pages he 
exhausted his logic and his sarcasm in enforcing 
this modest request. He got his mirror in the end, 
and then renewed his fruitless correspondence with 
his father, and made an eloquent attempt to move 
the clemency of the King. “ Deign, sire, to save 
me from my persecutors,” he wrote to Louis. 
“Look with pity on a man twenty-eight years of 
age, who, buried in full life, sees and feels the slow 
approach of brutish inertia, despair, and madness, 
darkening and paralysing the noblest of his years.” 
M. Lenoir himself placed this letter in the King’s 
hands, but nothing came of it for Mirabeau, who 
continued in the pauses of astonishing literary 
labours his fight for liberty from behind his prison 
bars. By clamours and entreaties he succeeded at 
length in forcing his way through them. 


Amongst the prisoners of renown of the eight- 
eenth century Latude must not pass unnoticed. 
His sojourn in and escape from the Bastille have 
been much more widely bruited than his captivity 
at Vincennes, where also he did things wonderful 
and suffered pains and indignities incredible. 
Needless to say that he gave his guards the slip, and 
equally needless to add that he was recovered and 
brought back. His second incarceration was in 
one of de Rougemont’s cachots (de Rougemont 
always had a cachot available), from which, on the 
surgeon’s declaration that his life was in danger, he 
was removed to a more habitable chamber. On 
his way thither he found and secreted one of those 
handy tools which fortune seemed always to leave 
in the path of Latude, and used it to establish a 
most ingenious means of communication with his 
fellow prisoners. No one ever yet performed such 
wonders in prison as Masers de Latude. No one 
accomplished such unheard-of escapes. No one, 
when retaken, paid with such cruel interest the 
penalty of his daring. Was the man only a splendid 
fable, as some latter-day sceptics have suggested ? 
The question has been put, but no one will ever 
affirm it with authority, and the weight of the 
evidence seems to lie with Latude the man and 
not with-Latude the legend. 

No great distance separated the chamber of 
Latude from the cachot of the Prévét de Beaumont. 
The Prévét was a great criminal: he had had the 
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courage to denounce and expose that gigantic 
State fraud, the pacte de famine, in which the de 
Sartines “before named and other persons of con- 
sequence were involved. Those were not the 
‘days for Prévéts de Beaumont to meddle as critics 
with criniinal ventures of this sort, and the Prévét 
had his name written on the customary form. He 
spent twenty-two years in five of the State prisons 
of France, and fifteen of them in the donjon de 
Vincennes. “ There is not in 
the Saints’ Martyrology,” he 


allowed himself to be transferred from Vincennes 
to Charenton, on the express understanding that 
his precious manuscript should be transferred with 
him. The Prévét himself arrived duly at Charen- 
ton, but he never. again set eyes on the essay on 
the Art of True Government. De Rougemont had 
arranged that it should be stolen on the journey, 
and the manuscript was last seen in the archives 
of the Bastille. 





wrote (in the record which he 
gave to the people of the 
- Revolution of his experiences 
in the dungeon of the Mon- 
archy), “such a tale of tribu- 
lations and torments as were 
suffered by me on _ twelve 
separate oceasions in the fif- 
teen years of my captivity at 
Vincennes. On one occasion 
I was confined four months 
in the cachot, nine months on 
another, eighteen months on 
a third; of my fifteen years 
in the dungeon, seven years 
and eight months were passed 
in the black hole. The cruel 
de Sartines never ceased to 
harry me; the monster de 
Rougemont surpassed the 
orders of de Sartines. Yes, 
I have lain almost naked 
and with fettered ankles for 
eighteen months together. 
For eighteen months at a 
time I have lived on a daily 
allowance of two ounces of 
bread and a mug of water. 
I have more than once been 
deprived of both for three 
successive days and nights.” ! 
The dramatic interest of 
the Prévét’s imprisonment 
culminates in an assault upon 
him in his cell, sustained at 
four several ventures by the 
whole strength of the prison 
staff “and the biggest dog 
that I have ever seen.” The 
Prévét had devoted five years 
to the stealthy composition of 
an essay on the Art of True 
Government, which was actu- 
ally a history of the pacte de 
Jamine. His attempts to get 
it printed were discovered by 
the police, and the attack on 
his cell was designed to wrest from him the 
manuscript. He sets out the affair in detail. At 
last, faced by an order in the King’s writing, he 





1 I have summarised here the extracts in the original from 
the pamphlet of the Prévét de Beaumont quoted at great length 
by the authors of the Histoire du Donjon de Vincennes, Asa 
curiosity of prison literature, the Prévot’s pamphlet, if correctly 
cited, goes above the little eighteenth-century work on N ewgate 
by “ B, L. of Twickenham,” 
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CHAPEL OF THE CHATEAU OF VINCENNES AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


Mirabeau was not the only polemic 
of genius who helped to sharpen 
against the gratings of Vincennes the weapons of 
the dawning Revolution. Was not Diderot of the 
Encyclopédie there also? He paid by a month’s 
rigorous imprisonment in the dungeon, and a 
longer period of mild captivity in the chateau, the 
publication of his Letter on the Blind for the use of 
those who See. This, at least, was the ostensible 
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reason of his detention ; the true reason was never 
quite apparent. At the chateau he was allowed 
the visits of his wife and friends, and amongst the 
latter Jean Jacques Rousseau was frequently ad- 
mitted. Literary legend is more responsible than 
history for the statement that the first idea of the 
Social Contract was the outcome of Rousseau’s talks 
with Diderot and Grimm in the Park of Vincennes. 

Year after year, reign after reign, the picture 
rarely changes within the four walls of the dungeon. 
Vincennes was perhaps fuller under Louis xv 
than in the reigns of preceding or succeeding 
sovereigns, but the difference could not have been 
great. During the twenty years of Cardinal 
Fleury’s ministry under Louis xv, 40,000 éffres 
de cachet were issued by him, mostly against the 
Jansenists. Madame de Pompadour made a lavish 
use of the 4¢fres in favour of Vincennes ; Madame 
Dubarry bestowed her patronage chiefly on the 
Bastille. Richelieu at one epoch, Mazarin at 
another, found occupants in plenty for the cells of 
Vincennes. . It was Richelieu who passed a dry 
word one day apropos of certain mysterious deaths 
in the dungeon. 

“Tt must be grief,” said one. 

“Or the purple fever,” said the King. 

‘Tt is the air of Vincennes,” observed Richelieu, 
“that marvellous air which seems fatal to all who 
do not love His Majesty.” 


Ministers themselves were apt to 
fall by the weapon of their own em- 
ployment. A minister of Louis x1v, who had 
chosen for his proud device the motto, Qud non 
ascendam ?—What place too high for me?—fell one 
day from a too giddy pinnacle plump into the 
dungeon of Vincennes. It was Fouquet the magnifi- 
cent. Up to a point Fouquet was the best courtier 
in France. The King’s passion was for pomp and 
glitter; the minister cultivated a taste for the 
dazzling. Louis was prodigal to extravagance ; 
Fouquet became lavish jusgu’a a folie. The King 
dipped both hands into the public moneys ; the 
minister plunged elbow-deep into the coffers of the 
State. The King offered to his servitors fétes the 
most sumptuous ; the minister regaled his friends 
with spectacles beyond compare. Then Louis 
wearied of this too-splendid emulation, and Fouquet 
the magnificent was attached. Heall but sacrificed 
his head to his lust of rivalry; but Louis 
relented, and took from him only his goods 
and his freedom. Despoiled and dishonoured, the 
ex-minister fared from prison to prison—Vincennes, 
Angers, Amboise, Moret, the Bastille, and Pignerol. 
Qud non ascendam ?—Whither may I not mount? 
The unfortunate who had thought to climb to the 
sun of Louis xv sank to his death in a cachot. 


Fouquet. 


The contrasts presented by the 

a my de diverse fates of certain prisoners are 
; sufficiently striking. Fouquet was 
preceded at Vincennes by Cardinal de Retz, the 
last prisoner of distinction whom Anne of Austria 
sent to the dungeon. The cardinal’s was a 
gilt-edged captivity. He lived en prince at 
Vincennes ; he had valets, money, and a good 
table ; great ladies came to distract him, friends to 
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flatter him, and players to divert him. Literature, 
politics, gallantry, and the theatre—the cardinal 
found all of these at Vincennes. When he 
chanced to remember his priestly quality, he 
obtained leave to say mass in the chapel of the 
chateau, “carefully concealing the end of his 
chain under the richest of vestments.” But the 
chain was there, and the lightest of fetters grows 
very heavy in prison; the cardinal resolved on 
flight. It was a clever and most original plan. On 
a certain day, a party of the cardinal’s friends, 
mounted as for a desperate ride, were to assemble 
under the walls of the keep, and at a given 
signal were to whirl away in their midst a man 
attired at all points like the cardinal himself. A 
rope hanging from a severed bar in the window of 
the cell was to give his guards to suppose that 
the prisoner had escaped that way ; but all this 
while the cardinal was to lie ferdu in a hole which 
he had discovered on the upper terrace of the 
prison. When the excitement over the imaginary 
flight had subsided, and the vigilance of the 
sentries was relaxed, the cardinal was to issue from 
his hiding-place, disguised as a kitchen-man, and 
walk out of the dungeon. It might have succeeded, 
but the elements played into the hands of Anne 
d’Autriche. A storm blew up on the night that 
the cardinal was to have quitted his chamber, and 
clapped-to a heavy door on the staircase that led 
to the terrace. All the cardinal’s efforts to wrest 
it open were unavailing, and he was forced to 
return to his cell. He was removed to the chateau 
of Nantes, and the imaginative daring of his flight 
from that place has ranked it high in the annals of 
prison-breaking. 


One echo more shall reach us from these 
lugubrious caverns. Towards the beginning of 
the eighteenth century a young man, du Puits by 
name (victimised by an Italian abbé into forging 
orders on the King’s treasury), received as cell- 
companion the Marquis de la Baldonniére, a 
reputed or suspected alchemist. Du Puits, a 
laughing philosopher now on the verge of weeping, 
recovered his spirits when he learned the new- 
comer’s name. 

“T heard all about you, sir, before I came here,” 
he said. “I was secretary to M. Chamillart, the 
minister, and you were often talked of at the bureau. 
I told M. Chamillart tha: if you could turn iron 
into gold, it was a pity you were not appointed 
manager of the iron mines. But it is never too 
late to turn one’s talents to account, monsieur le 
marquis, and as a magician of the first water you 
shall effect our escape.” 

The achievements of the noble wizard came 
short of this end, but they were far from con- 
temptible. He took surreptitious impressions in 
wax of the keys dangling from the very belt of the 
warder who visited them, and manufactured a 
choice set of false ones, which gave the two 
prisoners the range of the dungeon. There was 
no night watch within the tower, and when the 
warders had withdrawn after the prisoners’ supper- 
hour, du Puits and the marquis ran up and down 
the stairs, and from hall to hall, called on the 
other prisoners in their cells, and made some 
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agreeable acquaintances. Trying a new lock one 
night, they found themselves in the governor's 
pantry—after this, some rollicking supper-parties. 
The feasts were organised nightly in one cell or 
another, du Puits and the marquis furnishing the 
table from the ample larder of the governor. 
Healths were being drunk one night, when the 
door was rudely opened, and the guests found 
themselves covered by the muskets of the guard. 
An unamiable ‘prisoner whose company they had 
declined had exposed the gay conspiracy, and there 
were no more supper-parties. 


The last years of Vincennes as a State prison 
have little of the interest either of romance or of 
tragedy. Its fate in this respect was settled by 
Mirabeau’s Lettres de Cachet. Vincennes was the 
only prison of which he had directly exposed the 
callous and cruel régime, and the Ministry thought 
well to close it, as a small concession to the rising 
wrath of the populace. In 1784 accordingly 
Vincennes was struck off the list of the State 
prisons of France. A singular and oddly ludicrous 





SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN 


HE death of Sir Robert Sandeman, in 1892, 
was an event deeply deplored throughout the 
Indian Empire. When the tidings came to 

Calcutta, the Governor-General, Lord Lansdowne, 
published an Order in Council in which it was said 
that “His untiring energy, and the force and 
steadfastness of his character had acquired for him 
a commanding influence, upon which the Govern- 
ment of India could always rely. He had served 
for more than thirty years on the North-west frontier, 
where his loss will long be felt.” Sir Mortimer 
Durand, the Foreign Secretary, thus wrote: “I 
have never heard a more general expression of real 
regret and grief. . . . The Government of India has 
lost one of its strongest and most earnest servants, 
perhaps the strongest personality in India.” 

It was ata remote frontier station, when in camp 
at Lus Beyla, after a short illness, that Sandeman 
passed away. Yet the expression of sorrow for his 
loss was in every journal of India, Native and 
English, and by men of all creeds and conditions. 
“The death of such a man,” said the “‘ Gazette of 
India,” in the official announcement, “is a public 
misfortune ;” but it received little attention in 
England. An article in the “Times” gave an 
appreciative notice, and the newspapers in Scotland, 
where the family was well known, wrote in like 
strain. But in the London and provincial news- 
papers scarcely anything appeared, so slight is the 
interest felt in the affairs of India. In the rush of 
events of importance in the Western world there 
was every likelihood of the very name of Robert 
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fate came upon it in the following year, when it 
was transformed into a sort of charitable bakery 
under the patronage of Louis xvi! The cachot 
in which the Prévét de Beaumont had lain hungry 
for eighteen months, and for three days without 
food, was stored with cheap loaves for the working 
people of Paris. A little later the dungeon was a 
manufactory of arms for the King’s troops. After 
the destruction of the Bastille, Vincennes was 
attacked by the mob, but Lafayette and his troops 
saved it from their hands. Under the Republic 
it was used for a time as a prison for women. 
The wretched fate of the duc d’Enghien, Napoleon’s 
chief captive in this fortress, has been told ; and 
there is only to add that the last prisoners who 
passed within the walls of Vincennes were MM. de 
Peyronnet, de Guernon Ranville, de Polignac, and 
Chantelauze, the four ministers of Charles x 
whose part in the “ Revolution of July” belongs 
to the history of our own times. Brave old general 
Daumesnil, “ Old wooden leg,” who died August 17, 
1832, was the last governor of the dungeon of 
Vincennes. 
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Sandeman being forgotten by the public, and his 
services and character passing into oblivion. 
Fortunately there were some who felt that a 
remarkable man, one of the makers of history, was 
worthy ofa more permanent memorial. Sir Thomas 
H. Thornton, who had known and served under 
him in Lawrence’s time, and who had also been 
foreign secretary to the Indian Government, under- 
took to edit the volume which, three years after 
Sir Robert Sandeman’s jeath, gives record of his 
great services to the Empire. In the absence of 
any personal diary or journal, the editor has had 
nainly to depend upon official despatches and 
writings, and selections from his private corre- 
spondence, which Lady Sandeman and others 
placed at his disposal. But so many of the great 
Englishmen who knew Sandeman’s work at various 
times of his long career have contributed notes and 
recollections, that ample materials appear for the 
Memoir. A whole page is filled with the names 
of those to whom the editor thus renders thanks 
and acknowledgments. Among them are Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Richard Temple, 
and General Chapman, Head of the Intelligence of 
the War Office. These are but a few of the surviving 
contemporaries who have contributed their remin- 
iscences. The result is that Mr. Thornton had 
quite an embarras de richesses for constructing his 
memorial volume. There is not a little repetition, 
and a multitude of details are put on record which 
few readers, in our busy times, will care to know or 


1 “Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman: His Life and Work on our Indian Frontier." By Thomas Henry Thornton, C.s.L, 


formerly Secretary to the Government of India. With portrait and illustrations. John Murray, 1895. 
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to remember. Out of this mass of materials it will 
be the pleasant task of some competent biographer, 
versed in Indian affairs, to prepare a brief memoir, 
of the size of the small volumes in the series 
of notable statesmen, soldiers, and others, in 
which the leading points in the life and character 
of Sir Robert Sandeman will be made familiar. 
What the “Calcutta Review” said will: be made 
evident : “When impartial Time. has gone through 
the inevitable process of winnowing out the repu- 
tations of the present generation it is quite possible 
that the next name in the biggest letters after John 
Lawrence will be that of Robert Sandeman.” Let 
us briefly state the substance of his life and work. 

Robert Sandeman was born at Perth in 1835. 
The family was of Scandinavian origin, and had 
been in Scotland for only about 200 years. The 
earliest Scottish records of the house tell how one 
of these Norwegian traders, coming with their own 
ships, first settled at Alyth in Fife. The removal 
to Perth was not much later, for we read of a 
David Sandeman, a leading citizen there from 1735 
to 1762, whose five sons all acquired high dis- 
tinction. The eldest son, Robert, was founder 
of a voluntary church, with many adherents, who 
were called, after him, Sandemanians. This free 
church, or sect, as most would call it, had branches 
in many places, in England and America as well 
as in Scotland, and has existed down to our own 
times. It was at one of their meetings in London 
that Faraday received his first impressions of 
divine truth, and his Life tells that throughout his 
career he continued a member of the Sandemanian 
Church, and ultimately became a preacher and 
expositor of the Scriptures in their chapel near 
Hatton Garden. 

The other four sons of David Sandeman mar- 
ried, and had numerous children, many of whom 
migrated from the north, after the usage of Scotch- 
men since the Union. The well-known name of 
Sandeman in the wine trade, and other successful 
offshoots of the family, show the variety as well as 
energy of the descendants of the Perth citizen. 
But we must keep to the direct ancestry of our 
Indian hero, who may rightly be regarded as one 
of “the makers of our Indian empire.” 

In consequence of the services of the family, the 
Town Council of Perth got a cadetship for a son 
of Thomas Sandeman, long a magistrate and 
treasurer of this town. This young cadet had a 
very distinguished career ; in the Sikh wars com- 
manding the 33rd native infantry at Ferozeshah 
and Sabraon. At the time of the Sepoy mutiny 
his personal influence saved that regiment from 
revolt in 1857. After thirty-eight years’ service he 
retired in 1862, and died in-1876. His son, after- 
wards our Sir Robert, was one of a family-of ten. 
Much against his father’s wish, who sought to 
detain him at home, he gladly accepted an offered 
cadetship, and in a very short time was known as 
a daring and gallant officer. He was with the 
6oth Rifles at the Siege of Delhi, and afterwards 
an officer in the cavalry force raised by Major 
Hale, afterwards famed as “ Probyn’s Horse,” now 
known as the r1th or the Prince of Wales’ Own 
Bengal Lancers. But he was ambitious of higher 
work than could ever be reached by a mere 


fighting officer. The opportunity came when ‘he 
volunteered to carry despatches to Sir John Law- 
rence in the Punjab, which he successfully effected, 
though he-had to pass through a territory-still in 


the hands-of the rebels.: Sir John. Lawrence was’ 


so pleased with the young Scotchman that He gave 
him the appointment of Assistant-Commissioner in 
the Punjab. ..Here ‘hhe served for some years. In 
the time of Lawrence the Indus was the northern 
limit of Indian territory, and it was the policy of 
that time to leave the remoter frontiers in ‘their 
usual condition of turbulence and disorder. San- 
deman did not remain contented with this state of 
things. Confident in his own personal influence, 
and having been well trained by political:as well 
as military.experience, he resolved’to follow the 
example of Edwardes, Nicholson, and other heroic 
Englishmen who had in former times extended the 
boundaries of British rule in regions beyond the 
Punjab. 

During thirty years’ service on the frontiers 
there are many things to record in Mr: Thornton’s 
volume, but in the present notice we must confine 
our notice to the account of Balichistan, as alone 
sufficient to give idea to our readers of the nature 
of his work, and to form an estimate of his 
character. For a long period before Sandeman’s 
first visit in 1875 this mountainous territory on 
our western frontier had been a constant source of 
anxiety and peril to the Indian Government. It 
was a region. not very densely peopled, but politi- 
cally important, having an area larger than Great 
Britain, a sea-board of 600 miles, and command 
of the principal highways from Persia, Afghanistan, 
and our Indian empire. The tribes or clans of 
this region were some of them loosely federated 
under the Khan of Khelat, others practically inde- 
pendent, but all of them in perpetual disorder and 
warfare. When these mountain marauders occa- 
sionally made attacks on peaceful caravans, or 
encroached on British territory, military expedi- 
tions had been sent, at much cost and often with 
heavy losses, to punish them. -After one of these 
expeditions, when Khelat was stormed, a treaty 
was made, and Quetta was occupied by British 
troops. But these successive expeditions and 
treaties made at the point of the sword had 
wrought little change in these tribes.. The whole 
region was a scene of strife and of bloodshed. 
Sandeman determined to go, as the representative 
of the Indian Government, and by his personal 
influence to bring about a better state of affairs, 
He succeeded in settling outstanding quarrels, 
allaying animosities, and winning the confidence 
and the affection of the Khan, and the chiefs, and 
the tribesmen, over. whom he exercised com- 
manding influence till his death. “Under his 
sympathetic and benign rule,” it was said in the 
“Calcutta Review,” “ Baltichistan has been trans- 
formed from a region of incessant feuds and blood- 
shed into a peaceful province of Her Majesty’s 
dominions.” 

It may be of interest to compare the Quetta of 
to-day with Quetta as it was twenty years ago. 
Captain Wylie was there in 1875, and thus 
described it: ‘“Shdlkot (Quetta) is in a most 
dilapidated condition. It is small, and built in a 
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square round a mound on mud formation. The 
town has a mud wall round it, and two fortified 
gates ; but part of it is in ruins, and is so shaky 
that it looks as if the vibration from its one 
mountain gun, at the corner of the citadel, would 
bring it to the ground.” Such was the northern 
fortress and town of the Khan of Khelat in 1875. 
Now the dilapidated native town has been moved 
out of the enclosure and rebuilt farther south on 
the other side of an affluent of the Shalkot stream, 
known to the British residents as the “ Thames.” 
The new town consists of broad bazaars inter- 
secting at right angles, and has a population of 
10,00c souls. Adjoining the town on the south 
side of the “ Thames,” is the civil station, including 
(according to the Quetta Directory) a town hall, 
market place, three hospitals, a bank, a public 
library, a club, an institute, two hotels, the pre- 
mises of the Church Missionary Society, Medical 
Mission, two places of worship, a Parsi fire temple, 
the Residency buildings, Government offices, and 
the railway terminus ; and farther west a recrea- 
tion ground, the finest piece of turf in India, 
including a racecourse and polo plan extending to 
the banks of the Shdlkot stream. On the north 
side of the “Thames” is the fort, completely 
modernised cantonments, and parade ground, with 
a garrison of two English, two native regiments, a 
native cavalry regiment, and three batteries of 
artillery ; a handsome church, with sittings for 
2,000 persons, and a Roman Catholic chapel. 
Quetta is also the headquarters of the Baltichistan 
Rifle Volunteers, a body consisting of clerks, 
railway employés, etc., under the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The civil station and cantonment are 
connected by a broad road, with triple avenues on 
either side, and the numerous cross roads, both in 
cantonments and in the civil station, are planted 
with trees which are growing rapidly. 

At Quetta, or in Sandeman’s camp, when 
moving about, visits have been paid by many 
illustrious men, all of whom have spoken in an 
enthusiastic way about him. Twice the Duke of 
Connaught was at Quetta, and has recorded his 
conviction of the great and permanent value of 
Sandeman’s work. Sir Richard Temple, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, Sir Charles Aitchison, Lieut.-Governor of 
the Punjab, and Sir Charles Dilke, were among 
the visitors. In his “Problems of the Greater 
Britain,” Sir Charles Dilke, who spoke of Sir 
Robert Sandeman as “the de facto Suzerain of 
Balichistan,” earnestly urged that the control of 
the whole frontier should be placed in his hands, 
with a position and salary equal to the Governor 
of Madras or Bombay. 

Of the manner in which Sandeman acquired 
and held the friendship of the wild tribal chiefs, a 
striking account is given by Mr. Barnes, long one 
of his most trusted subordinates : 

‘*Tt wasa useful lesson in frontier tribal management to watch 
Sir Robert in durbar, surrounded by an eager, noisy crowd 
of Baluch notables-—encouraging, threatening, and _per- 
suading them in fluent Hindustani ; never losing his temper, 
patient to hear all that was urged in reason, but putting his 
foot down at once on all extravagant claims ; making the 
best terms he could for the Government, while recognising 
the legitimate claims of the chiefs to fair and generous treat- 
ment, and finally clinching the bargain by stirring appeals to 
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the loyalty and public feeling of the Sirdars. His cheery 
high spirits, which made light of all difficulties, were extra- 
ordinarily infectious. He had the happy knack of infusing 
some of his own superabundant energy and vitality to all 
who worked under him, and no chief left the durbar on 
occasions of this kind without feeling that he was on his mettle 
to exert himself to the utmost, and that earnest eager work 
was sure of generous and cordial recognition. The effect of 
Sir Rokert’s influence and good management was shown in 
the speed with which supplies were poured into Kandahar at 
a time of great emergency.” 


This scene refers to the critical time of the 
English defeat by Ayuil Khan, and the forced 
march of Roberts to Kandahar, when a general 
durbar was summoned. But, from the first, Sande- 
man had always exerted his influence by calling 
to his aid the voice of native chiefs, assembled in 
their Jirgas, or local moothalls, according to native 
usage. One of the most touching memorials after 
Sandeman’s death was the erection of a great /irga. 
hall at Quetta, with his portrait at the end of the 
hall, so that, as one of the Sirdars remarked, “they 
might look upon his likeness when assembled and 
think that he was amongst them again.” 

No wonder that such a man was loved and 
trusted by the natives ; and the opinion of the 
British soldier may be summed up in the words of 
Sir Donald Stewart, who knew him well: “ Sande- 
man was always ready to help, and rarely said any- 
thing was impossible, and when he said a thing 
could be done it always was done.” 

It must be remembered that Sandeman’s main 
difficulties, all through his frontier life, arose not 
from the natives, but from the obstruction of Anglo- 
Indians, who were either jealous of his influence, 
or who were honestly opposed to his policy. At 
first the officials of Sind and Punjab were ever 
interfering and misrepresenting his apparently un- 
authorised arrangements with the Khan of Khelat 
and the tribal chiefs. But he had the direct 
authority and support of the Viceroys, every one of 
whom, since the time of Lord Northbrook and 
Lord Mayo, approved and authorised his proceed- 
ings. Lord Lytton appointed him ‘‘ Agent to the 
Governor-General for Bahichistin,” gazetting the 
appointment ; and, in his despatch to the Secretary 
of State for India, said, “ An important part of our 
frontier will no longer be harassed by mistrustful, 
wild, and dangerous neighbours, and our officers 
will have chiefs and populations to deal with who 
welcome their counsels and receive them as their 
best friends.” Every successive Viceroy strength- 
ened his position, and when, in 1887, Baltichistan, 
with the assigned districts, Pishin, Sibi, etc., became 
a first-class residency, Sandeman was appointed 
“Chief Commissioner.” In fact, he was thence- 
forth left altogether free to carry out his own plan 
in hisown way. He made and left at his death 
the whole of the frontier safe and prosperous ; and 
most of the mountain passes are now accessible, 
and traversed by roads or railways ; while in every 
department—post, telegraph, forests, trade, hospi- 
tals, schools, churches—the work of civilisation is 
going on as prosperously as in the oldest provinces 
of the British Empire. And all this has been done 
without any special outlay, but rather yielding large 
financial surplus, which is used in extending and 
developing the resources of the districts. 
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This successful and prosperous career it is essen- 
tial to keep in mind, because, as the proceedings 
of Sir Robert Sandeman were always disliked by the 
average officials of the red-tape school, so after his 
disappearance there are attempts made, through 
articles in the press and in other ways, to revert to 
the old policy of Sir John Lawrence, which 
was right enough in his time, but would be utterly 
wrong now. ‘There are some who even advocate 
our retirement from Quetta, and once more making 
the Indus the lines of military frontier defence. 

Happily there is no risk of this retrocession being 
made, when Curzon is Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He has seen Sandeman at Quetta, and 
knows his work elsewhere. In a letter written when 
he heard of his death, he says, “* His system was to 
reconcile local interests under the common @gis of 
Great Britain ; employing the tribes as custodians 
of the highways and guardians of the peace in their 
own districts ; paying them for what they did well, 
and fining them for transgression ; encouraging 
commerce and traffic by the lightening or abolition 
of tolls and the security of means of communication ; 
protecting rather than diminishing tribal and class 


independence, subject only to the over-lordship of 
the British Ray ; in a word, a policy not of spas- 
modic and retributive interference, but of steady 
and unfaltering conciliation. . . It will always be a 
pride to me to have known so fine a type of the 
British officer and the English gentleman ; above 
all, so rare and withal modest an example of what 
the frontier statesman should be, and of what a 
patriot may still perform for his country.” With 
equal force has the testimony been given of 
General Chapman, of the War Office. He says, “ It 
is impossible to estimate rightly the value of the 
work accomplished by Sir Robert Sandeman, and 
the effect it has had on the military policy through- 
out the long line of our Indian frontier. . . He 
may be taken as a typical figure, the central one, I 
may say, in the important group of men who have 
laboured to this end.” So we leave the record of 
Sir Robert Sandeman, who in a letter from Simla, 
near the close of his life, thus wrote : “ Everyone 
here seems inclined to treat me asa hero. I hate 
that sort of thing. I am happy, though, at the 
thought that perhaps I may have done good work 
for my country.” 


JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 





A “FIDGETY” QUESTION IN SPELLING. 


“ T\ON’T be fidgety,” she wrote ; then she paused 
and considered ; then on the edge of her 
blotting-pad she scribbled down fidgetty ; 

then compared the two forms witha critical balance 
of examination ; and finally adopted the two-¢-ed 
variant. And she was wrong! And maybe you ask 
“Why?” Because, good madam, or good sir, a 
word of two syllables ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, before the addition of 
such suffixes as -ed, -er, -ing, -y, doubles the final 
consonant—“ Just so !” you exclaim, “and so ¢# 
was right.” Nay, but hear me out—doubles the 
final consonant only when the accent is on the last 
syllable of the word, not otherwise. 

The accent ! ay, there’s the rub ; many whose 
ear has not been delicately trained by poetic culture, 
whilst speaking correctly enough, and pronouncing 
words with perfectly proper accentuation, do so 
unconsciously, having imbibed it with their mother’s 
milk, or assimilated it somewhat later with child- 
hood’s more solid fare, and have no active dis- 
criminating perception of what they thus do. Ask 
them at unawares “Where was the accent on that 
word?” and the chances are quite even, or pos- 
sibly a little adverse, that they'll make a mistake. 
Ask, for instance, whether prefer, proffer, wainscot, 
sonnet, abet are accented on the first or second 
syllable, and two or three of the five will probably 
go wrong : exferto crede. 

It is accent, however, and accent alone, that 
determines the right spelling of the inflected forms 
of such words ; and a hint or two on the subject 


may prove useful. The plan for a novice is this : 
exaggerate the stress of the accent on each syllable 
in turn ; make it fall plump and full like the thud 
of a piston-rod ; and this will reveal the truth. 
The exaggerated stress is unnoticeable and harmless 
on the syllable to which it properly belongs ; but 
on the other it gives a grotesque and abnormal 
effect that is almost startling. Try fidgety with a 
swinging fidg- to begin it, and it goes quite naturally ; 
but let the force of the voice dwell on the -e/, as if 
you paired it off with Zydd jetty, and the mispro- 
nunciation is glaringly manifest. Had our hypo- 
thetical lady correspondent adopted this plan, she 
would neither have disfigured her blotting-pad with 
scribble, nor her letter with a blunder. 

Or, again, let the question be raised whether the 
operation of covering a tin box with a glossy coat 
of paint and varnish is japaning or japanning. If 
we then strike the first syllable with a strong stress, 
as if we were pronouncing appening, or even 
asserting that the ja'paning is now ha’ppening, we 
get what is clearly wrong ; but if the force of our 
utterance falls strenuously upon the fam, we may 
smite it as vigorously as we please, with no sense 
of jar (pardon the paradox; we mean jarring 
sound), and we determine thereby that the accent 
is on the second syllable, and the true spelling with 
wn. 

This seems simple and easy enough ; but that 
the difficulty is a real and practical one is evidenced 
by the facts concerning such a word as faceted. In 
Dr. Murray’s “ New English Dictionary” this word 
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is quoted in its alphabetical place, under Facet and 
Faceted, eleven times ; only twice correctly, and no 
less than nine times with a superfluous and 
erroneous 4 Browning in his “ Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country” has the word in rhythm, and is 
guided to the proper spelling, as he writes— 
‘‘The liquid name ‘ Miranda ’—faceted as lovelily 
As his own gift, the gem.” 


But Carlyle is made to say that “ Friedrich loves 
the sharp facetted cut of the man”; and others, 
high and low, follow suit. 

So far we have dealt only with final 4s and zs ; 
but we must confess that when we come to the 
letter #, we find ourselves face to face with the 
delight of peddling grammarians and the despair 
of impatient learners, the exceptions “that prove 
the rule.” For, although we experience no difficulty 
in galloping after the hounds or gossiping with a 
neighbour, yet, spite of accent and all, everybody 
says that in worshipping the worshipper worshipped, 
and that in Aidnapping the kidnapper kidnapped, 
and doubles the f without a single twinge of his 
orthographical conscience. This is but a lean and 
paltry exception indeed, which may perhaps some 
day be boldly set right by a purist innovator whom 
all may be content to imitate ; we believe that our 
American cousins, with their practical utilitarian 
contempt for mere tradition, have made a start 
already. 

They have for some time, moreover, led the way 
with regard to another whole class of these words, 
those ending in /, in which on this side the Atlantic 
waters spelling law is set calmly at defiance. Aiva/, 
and shrivel, and apparel, and flannel, and pencti, 
and devi/, and gamdo/, and many more, are all 
accented on the penult, the last syllable but one ; 
and yet, reversing the proverbial phrase, and taking 
an inch of licence while we give a superfluous /, 
we are accustomed in cold weather to apparelling 
our shrivelled limbs in flannellette (if we may say so 
without fear of prosecution), we admire the wz- 
rivalled pencillings of a Tenniel or Du Maurier, and 
it is gambolling sheep that provide us ultimately 
with devilled kidneys. Brother Jonathan is more 
consistent : in all these and similar words he ad- 
heres to the strict rule; and hence in America 
there are unequaled facilities for the ¢raveler to 
pass through ¢usne/ed mountains and over /eveled 
valleys without smperiling his life, nay, even caro/- 
ing with gladness as he goes. Strange to say, how- 
ever, there is one word which, even in British use, 
keeps the single / ; and that unique individual is very 
appropriately umparalleled ; whether the prospect 
of four 4 in such close array was the deterrent in- 
fluence we cannot say, but the fact remains that, 
as faras we Britons are concerned, this word stands 
out as the exception of an exception. Logical 
analogy, were we to follow her guidance fully, 
would soon make it the type instead of the 
exception. 

Words in s present a certain amount of difficulty. 
It is a good many years ago that we noticed in a 
popular scientific book for the young the forms 
Secussing, focused, focussed, focusing scattered on 
various pages, as if on the generous principle of 
the accommodating wax-work showman who, when 


asked about the identity of one of his figures— 
“Was it Wellington or Napoleon?”—replied 
benignly, “ Whichever you pleases, my little dears ; 
you pays your money, and you takes your choice.” 
But this is no isolated case ; reference again here 
to Murray’s Dictionary attests the prevalent 
haziness, or want of definite focusing, in the treat- 
ment of this word. In the quotations there 
recorded, the inflected forms of focus appear thirty- 
seven times, and although the proportion of error 
is not so overwhelming as in the case of facet, 
there are, nevertheless, twenty-seven instances of 
double ss to ten of single s. Two sample quota- 
tions from two art critics will serve to illustrate the 
rival spellings. Ruskin, in “ Modern Painters,” 
(bk. iii., ch. i., § 18), speaks of “ the right gradation 
or focusing of light and colour” ; but Thornbury, 
in his biography of Turner (vol. ii., p. 209), says 
that “the painter’s genius was focussed, and his 
genius gained by focussing.” Why, ’tis as if he 
said that the painter’s genius was subject to the 
malediction of his enemies (/ve-cuss’d@), and that by 
such malediction endured or retorted (/oe-cussing) 
his genius gained! Similarly, many people mis- 
render their w#diased opinion into their wndiassed 
opinion, as if they would proudly claim that it is 
not under the influence of donkeys (um-dy-ass’d) ! 
We hope they will be induced to change their 
practice in this point ; and we can assure them, 
and congratulate ourselves, that if their judgment 
is biased in this direction by these representations 
of ours, there will, at any rate, be no suggested 
thought of donkey-power in the influence at work. 
Words of this class are not numerous, though 
fairly frequent ; for instance, many people take 
delight at the proper season in Christmasing (as 
Southey tells us, and spells it wrong), and some 
have been engaged in caucusing (as Carlyle tells us, 
and spells it right), and others have gone chorusing, 
and some have been Aocused ; where Christmassing 
(as Southey puts it), caucussing, chorussing, and 
hocussed would be manifestly incorrect. The 
“New English Dictionary” has four instances of 
the adjective Christmasy, and every one is wrongly 
spelt! In the past participle of such words, 
semi-phonetic writers cut the Gordian knot by 
writing focust, undbiast, just as they also write 
worshipt, kidnapt ; but this pretty little expedient is 
still unavailing for the derivatives in -7ng. 

There remains one further group of words to 
be considered, of which wn-faralleled above is 
really an instance—namely, those of three syllables 
with the first accented, of which the commonest 
example is denefit. ‘The present writer in his salad 
days used to assert that the past participle and 
tense of this word were denefitted ; and he main- 
tained his thesis, armed in full logical panoply, 
by showing that while 4en- bore the main accent, 
there nevertheless fell a subsidiary stress on -/¥, 
that .ft, therefore, was an accented syllable, and 
that its ¢ should be doubled before -ed. He found, 
however, that the weight of usage was dead against 
him, and gave up the unequal struggle, preferring, 
like other prudent heroes, to “ live to fight another 
day,” and to fight, as the whirligig of time brings 
it about, on the other side of the fray. And yet 
he had many who, analogically, if not actually, 
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were his strenuous allies. Did not the “Edin- 
burgh Review” in 1815, in the hey-day of its 
critical ascendancy, contrast “a dayonetted sol- 
diery” with “a bludgeoned mob”? Did not 
Leigh Hunt write of “coronetted actresses”? Did 
not a variety of authors use the word cadinetted? 
And where is the chemist, except in America, who 
knows any other way of setting down cardburetted, 
or sulphuretted, or phosphoretted hydrogen but with 
two 4? But yet even in these words, saving the 
chemical terms, there is largely preponderant evi- 
dence of the contrary practice, and it seems better, 
on the whole, to disregard the secondary stress 
on the final syllable, confine our attention to the 
principal accent, and let these words all conform 
to the one general rule; even the chemical 
terms above excepted have a Transatlantic move- 
ment in this direction, and the “Century 
Dictionary ” of New York origin inserts cardureted, 
-etted, with its preference exhibited by the relative 
position of the two forms. 

What, then, shall we do with axagram, diagram, 
epigram, and monogram, if they should need this 
style of grammatical inflexion? Carlyle, in his 
“* Heroes,” replies with a double illustration when 
he says that there are some matters “ which refuse 
to be theoremed or diagramed.” John Bunyan, or 
his printer, in the well-known couplet that identifies 
the “ immortal dreamer” as the author also of the 
second part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” uses an 
ambiguous apostrophe, and says, 


‘* Witness my name if anagram’d to thee 
The letters make Nu hony in a B”; 


whilst Warburton throws the weight of his in- 
fluence completely into the opposite scale, writing 
of the poet Benlowes that some of his admirers 
“ anagrammed his name into Benevolus.” Modern 
newspapers, too, have instances of “ diagrammed 
(results of experiments) ” and diagramming. There 
is a slight plea in justification here that Greek 
derivatives of these Greek etymons get a double m 
in the original tongue (as witness epigrammatic 
= Greek émrtypappatixds, diagrammatize = Greek 
diaypapparilerv), and that what is sauce for the 
Greek goose is sauce for the English gander. But 
our reply is that the cases are not on all-fours with 
each other : the Greek derivatives are formed with 
Greek suffixes from the Greek oblique noun-stem ; 
whilst the English derivatives are formed by Eng- 
lish suffixes, and should be dealt with on purely 
English analogies. If the argument from Greek 
had any just weight, it would carry with it not only 
an extra m, but the a¢ as well, and would make the 
past tense of diagram into diagrammated, which 
is a palpable “reduction to the absurd.” We have 
seen above how ¢heoremed has been spelled ; in like 
manner diademed has always been treated with 
a single m, from the 14th century author of Piers 
Plowman, asserting that “ Dauid schal ben dya- 
demed and daunten hem alle,” down to Southey’s 
“three diademed princes.” 

Three lines will suffice to show that we must in 
like manner write chrysalises, incubuses, omnibuses, 
and, if necessary, octopuses ; for in all these words 
the stress falls on the first syllable. And so 


we seem to have settled everything comfortably, 


when up crops that cantankerous f again; as 
in disyllables, so in trisyllables, he refuses to 
be amenable to law and order. He declares 
stoutly in favour of Aandicapping the handi- 
capper, and won’t budge an inch. This is dis- 
concerting ; it destroys the harmony of our 
conclusions. But in this case there is perchance 
a loophole which may allow a settlement of the 
dispute on honourable terms of compromise. 
Handicap bears distinct, though gradually obliterat- 
ing, traces of having been a compound word, 
once hand-i’-th’-cap, and like other compounds 
may claim to follow the rules that govern its com- 
ponent elements ; and just as we have no question 
that a boot may be /ve-capped, but not soe-caped, so 
we may concede equal privilege, on grounds of its 
composite origin, to this rebellious Aandicap, and 
arguing thence retrospectively, may even extend 
similar indulgence to Aidnap. 

Thus we reduce to a minimum the unjustified 
irregularities, and leave an easy basis, if our re- 
forming suggestions were accepted, for an almost, 
if not perfectiy, uniform adherence to one common 
rule. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, B.A. 


Aluminium saucepans and other 
cooking utensils are beginning to 
make their appearance in the shops, 
and we hear of twenty-five tons of the metal being 
used for this purpose every month, a large quantity 
considering how light it is. Experiments have 
been going on for some time in France and 
Germany as to the action of familiar liquids on the 
new metal. Wine, tea, coffee, and soup have been 
kept in aluminium pots and found to be no more 
affected than if they stood in earthenware. In 
one set of experiments a series of vessels made of 
aluminium, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and tin were 
used, and in each group of these water, wine, beer, 
cider, coffee, and milk were placed, the aluminium 
vessels being less affected than any of the others. 
The only substances that attacked the aluminium 
with any success were vinegar and salt, but even 
these did not succeed to any great extent. It was 
only when the liquids were left in contact with the 
metal for long periods that any noticeable result 
occurred, and that mainly near the solder, if any 
had been used, the solder invariably setting up an 
action of some sort. One series of experiments 
had been going on for sixteen years, and during 
that long period an aluminium spoon diminished 
5°85 per cent., while a silver spoon diminished 8°78 
per cent. The old difficulty of engraving on 
aluminium has now been surmounted by covering 
the part intended to be worked with an emulsion 
of equal parts of olive oil and rum, as a sort of 
etching ground through which the metal is as easy 
to work as copper. In America the metal is being 
called aluminum. The name given to the metal 
on its discovery was alumium, this for a short 
period was replaced by aluminum, which in turn 
gave place to aluminium in order to bring the 
nomenclature into line with sodium, potassium, etc. 
A good case might be made out for calling it 
alumium, but aluminum is simply perversity. 


Aluminium 
Saucepans. 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LICK went to his room that night, resolved. 
Twelve months ago, on the eve of his holiday, 
he had felt that if he did not speak then, he 

might have to wait another year. The year had 
rolled round ; he was not going to wait another, and 
tamely see Joe carry off Alcie whenever he felt 
inclined. This very day, when settling for him to 
start on his yearly holiday, Mr. Constable had 
named future prospects which made an excellent 
reason for having waited till now, and for waiting 
no longer. The Miss Marlowes were going next 
day, and he was to go one stage with them, 
returning in the evening; but Langdale always 
worked before breakfast in summer, and there 
could not be a better time for seeing him alone. 

All through the year, Alcie had been just the 
same; never a quarrel or rebuff, nor even a 
coolness, to make the least excuse for coming to 
an understanding ; and certainly never a sign of 
advance beyond the present lines. But still he 
kept the old feeling that they must belong to each 
other. 

Confidently, though quite prepared to need all 
his diplomacy, he set off at seven o’clock for Wood- 
side, and tapped at the garden door of the study. 

Langdale’s heart sank as he recognised the knock ; 
he knew what was coming. He gave consent, of 
course, in his kindest manner. ‘There was no 
possible objection ; yet, when the dear, good fellow 
had run off, with leave to come back and try his 
luck that evening, Langdale went and stood before 
the picture of his wife with the radiant love-light 
in her eyes, and sighed deeply—not for himself— 
for Alcie. He saw no such rapture before her. 
His jewel! If she refused Alick, he should set 
his face against her being persuaded, even for the 
sake of Zachary Brough. 


BY E. BOYD BAYLY, AUTHOR oF “ 
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He walked slowly across the fields to his work, 
living through again his own past—the young 
dream—the love that never failed under all the 
cruel tests he gave it, to the very last ; and then 
the late victory. The share that Chris had had 
in his deliverance rose vividly to mind. 

He passed a bend in the path, where trees and 
bushes hid the way beyond, and there stood Chris 
himself. Langdale wished him good morning 
without stopping. Chris stepped forward and 
stood in the path before him. 

“What is it?” asked Langdale, surprised, and 
anxious too, now that he observed his face. 

“T’ve come to ask you for something,” said 
Chris hoarsely. With a desperate effort, he 
brought out the words, “ Your dest.” 

His tone, his agitation, conveyed his meaning. 
Langdale’s soul overflowed with intense compassion. 

“ My boy, do you think you have any chance ?” he 
said, laying his two hands on the poor fellow’s arms. 

“Yes,” said Chris quietly, lifting his head. 

Langdale stepped back, with a look of blank 
astonishment which Chris thought most natural. 

“I said something last night,” he murmured, 
looking on the ground, “and—I don’t think she 
minded.” 

Langdale was fairly dumb. The thing seemed 
incredible. There was only one thing more so, 
namely, that Chris could have assumed this without 
good cause. But while he was trying to take it all 
in, the downcast figure before him drew up to its 
full height : Chris said like a man, “ Coudd you 
trust her to me?” 

“To whom I owe my own soul also?” 
Langdale. The words came unbidden. 

Chris flung out his hand, as if to fling such a 
thought far off. “You don’t! And if you did, 
that has nothing to do with it,” he said. 

“ Quite true,” said Langdale; “her happiness 
is the one consideration. And yet, Chris, 1 may 
feel that he who was so faithful to the father could 
not be less so to the child.” 

Chris murmured something inaudible. 
dale’s own heart yearned over him in love. 

“The son of my sorrow,” he said, in a trembling 
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voice. Chris met his eyes with a iook eloquent of 
many things, but chief among them the old ador- 
ing love for him. 

“Yes, I trust you,” said Langdale, his voice 
rising and thrilling. “I trust you even to judge of 
her feeling, that she may not act from impulse 
in a thing so grave. Be careful of that, Chris. 
For the rest—you are all almost like my own 
children, and your dear father is more to me than 
I could soon tell you. It will be good to have 
the bond drawn closer, if so it ends—my doy.” 

Whatever followed, Chris could never lose the 
ring of tenderness on those two words. Again his 
soul was in his eyes as he grasped the hand held 
out to him. Langdale smiled. 

“Look in this afternoon, between four and five,” 
he said. He had had to consider what was fair to 
Alick while this conversation went on ; but as Chris 
had already spoken, the next word was his. 

They parted, and Langdale walked on, wonder- 
ing that this death to all his fond ambitions for his 
gifted child hurt him so little. His heart went out 
to the great fellow with the wells undigged within 
him. Love would unseal the springs. Let the 
world go-—love was better. 

He could not return home till the afternoon, 
and Alcie had gone out. When she came back, 
her father was at his painting-table, and Chris sat 
by him. She stopped short, blushing crimson. 
Chris rose, very clumsy, and almost quite dumb. 
Langdale asked her to go on with the background 
he was stippling, while he looked for a sketch. 

There was no possibility of doubting what that 
meant. Alcie took the brush, and tried not to ruin 
the subject with her trembling hand. Chris sat 
silent till she grew quite angry with him. 

“You are always doing pretty things,” he said at 
last. 

This was worse than silence. ‘“ Pipes and floors 
are a great deal more useful,” said Alcie shortly. 

** But anyone can do them,” said Chris. 

“Oh, that is like the Irishman who thought the 
moon very superior to the sun, because ‘The 
sun only shines in the day, which by nature needs 
no light at all,’” retorted Alcie. 

“The moon is very useful,” said poor Chris, 
under the dire necessity of making some reply. 

“Oh, Chris!” Alcie turned her eyes on him 
with an irrepressibly comic look. His heart leaped 
up; if she were going to bid him despair, she 
would never have vegun by making fun of him. 

“T don’t know what I say. I always was the 
stupid one of the lot,” he said; and in a voice 
that trembled beyond all control, he added, “So I 
don’t know why I should think it could be any use 
to ask if you could ever like me best of all.” 

Alcie gave up the pretence of plying her brush. 
Now that the hour had come, she realised what it 
would be to give herself away for ever. She sat, 
desperate to know what she felt, and feeling only 
the misery of not knowing—until she turned her 
face to his ; then she knew. 

“ I do, Chris,” she said, laying her hand in his. 
“ Only, will you mind if I say, ‘ Except father ’?” 

Chris folded the hand close in his, in no mood 
to quarrel with the terms of surrender. He could 
hardly believe yet that she was won. 


“Tt’s no use trying to tell you how I have longed 
for you,” he said. ‘ There are no words belong- 
ing to it ; but He paused, striving, labouring 
to find them, nevertheless. 

“We don’t need them, Chris,” said Alcie softly, 
lifting her eyes to his. 

A flash of glorious light transfigured his plain 
face. With a look of revering gratitude, he raised 
her hand and held it passionately to his lips. 
Dumb Chris ! Oh, she would teach him to speak, 
and then everyone would know “the poems in 
that soul.” Alcie was so accustomed to be needed, 
she could hardly have given herself to anyone who 
had no deep need for her to meet. 

Silence was sweet to her now: she wanted it, 
to give time for these new, these revolutionary 
thoughts to possess and fill her. She did not 
notice that she had said even less than he had. 
Langdale came back, and Chris left them together, 
and went to his own father. 

Gundry sat in the little office by the yard, working 
at a big book. He looked up, with the welcome 
that always kindled in his eyes for Chris, and asked 
a question about a house he was to have inspected. 

“I have not been there,” said Chris, to Gundry’s 
great surprise : anything he undertook was con- 
sidered done. 

Chris sat down and said, “I have turned over a 
new leaf, father. Alcie Langdale is to be my wife.” 

“ [Vhat!” Gundry quite fell back in his chair 
with astonishment. Chris laughed deliciously and 
said, “ Did you never guess ?” 

““T guessed you,” said Gundry. “ But her !!” 

Chris had not minded that in Langdale, but in 
his own father it hurt him. 

Gundry could hardly believe his own ears : it 
seemed so much too good to be true. “ You are 
sure she is not doing it because of her father?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Chris ; but the words rankled like a 
poisoned dart. Gundry was quite satisfied ; the 
thought had but crossed his mind and gone. 

“Don’t say anything at home yet,” said Chris. 
Gundry was not surprised at that, nor at his son’s 
total silence through the evening meal. As soon 
as they left the table, Chris took up his hat and 
walked out. 

Gundry joined him. Chris would rather he had 
not, but could not say so. He was going to learn 
his fate. He could not eat, or breathe, or live, 
with that doubt in his mind. To lose Alcie might 
have been endured, once ; but he could not live 
and have her without her whole heart, freely given. 

Father and son stood waiting for her in her 
sitting-room. She came in, flushed, quivering, love 
and laughter in her eyes. One sharp pang of 
memory shot to Gundry’s heart, and was lost 
in joy for Chris. He took her in his arms, caressing, 
almost cooing over her, in his great joy. Poor 
Chris looked blacker and blacker. Gundry put 
her a little from him, and said : “ You really can 
put up with our old Clodpole ?” 

“ He’s not that,” said Alcie indignantly, breaking 
from him and ranging herself by the side of Chris. 
“ Nobody shall call him that—not even you.” 

She put her hand through her lover’s arm, and 
looked up at him. Chris had not dreamed that 
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mortality was capable of such rapture as he felt in 
that moment. 

Gundry laughed and walked out of the room, 
shutting the door behind him. Chris tore his arm 
from Alcie and seized her hands. 

“ Alcie, tell me—you didn’t do it for your father’s 
sake ?” 

“Oh Chris! You stupid, stupid Chris !” 

He had her—utterly, for ever, and doubt and 
fear were gone. 


Gundry saw Langdale walking in the plantation, 
and went to him. He turned, with his bright 
smile. 

“This is very good of you, Mr. Langdale,” said 
Gundry with all his heart, as they shook hands. 

“Nay, she gets good value. I am glad she has 
had the wit to see through him,” said Langdale. 

“That's it,” said Gundry, deeply gratified. 
“He is nothing to show ; but get to know him— 
you know something !” 

“ Yes,” said Langdale abruptly. “ He will cherish 
her—as you would have cherished her mother if 
she had chosen you.” 

The long unspoken thought between them was 
mamed at last. “No, not that,” said Gundry, 
meeting Langdale’s eyes. “I have learned some 
things since I’ve known you. I know I could 
never have been enough for Aer. I have had all 
I was good for, anda great deal more. But my 
boy is worth ten of his father ; and though the girl 
he gets is more like a star out of heaven, I can 
promise you she won’t find him a bad bargain.” 

“T can’t accept your valuation, even of Chris,” 
said Langdale, with a look such as men rarely give 
to one another. Gundry felt it to his heart’s core. 

He spoke a little of his son’s prospects—very 
good ones—then went back to tell the great news 
at home. 


Chris and Alcie presently came out to Langdale, 
and asked if he would go with them to tell Mr. 
Brough. He thought of Alick—looked at his 
watch and agreed. 

Mr. Brough sat alone in his parlour, on one of 
the old horsehair chairs. He heard an arrival, 
and in came his little Missy, looking so bright and 
yet bashful that his old heart gave a joyous bound. 

“Hallo, Miss Monkey! What now?” he 
asked, rising to meet her—then stopped, startled, 
as he saw Chris following Langdale in. Alcie put 
her two hands into his, and said “Chris and I 
have done the puzzle, Mr. Brough. We see 
how to ‘read up and down’ to one another.” 

Mr. Brough dropped her hands, and said, 
“‘ Shocking instance of human depravity !” 

By the time they had laughed properly at the 
ancient formula, he had recovered the very real 
shock he had sustained. 

“What’s to become of that promise you made 
me, miss ?” he demanded—“ Always love me better 
than anyone in the world except father? I’ve got 
it in black and white.” 

“Oh, Chris won’t count, if he and I are the 
same. And it /s true of everyone else,” said Alcie. 

Chris and Langdale slipped away, and made 
Keren-happuch a proud woman by calling at her 
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parlour, to tell her the news in person. Alcie 
brought her own small chair to Mr. Brough’s knee, 
and told him her little story. 

Theold mankept up cheerfully till they were gone ; 
then he took the warehouse key, climbed up the long 
stairs, and went out on the leads. There he sat, 
on the foot of the steps, and faced the parting from 
his life’s last dream. He had so clung to it. His 
Missy! his Missy! And Alick—poor boy ! 


Alick came up to fetch him to supper. Langdale 
had met him at the station with the news. Alick 
had meant to keep his troubles to himself, but 
when he saw how much the dear old man was 
feeling it, he confessed. 

“But she doesn’t know?” said Mr. Brough 
eagerly. 

“ Not a word.” 

“Thank God! Now I will tell you a tale,” 
said Mr. Brough. “Let supper wait”; and in 
the darkness he told the whole story of Lang- 
dale’s deliverance, and the share Chris had had 
in it. 

“TI never told you before,” he said; “for I 
knew the only difference it could make to you 
would be that you would love her the more— 
as well you might. But you see now, this ought 
to keep us from grudging her.” 

“Tt shall,” said Alick. “Thank you, Uncle 
Zach.” 

They went down, Alick watching and waiting 
on his uncle as though the heart-break were 
Zachary Brough’s, not his. And perhaps it was, 
although the unselfish ones who bury their 
sorrows have much more to bury than they often 
get credit for. Still, there was small doubt that 
Alick would recover the blow, and find another 
bride some day. Mr. Brough would never have 
another little Missy. 

He put out his light that night, and sat by the 
open window in his room, looking out on the same 
night view that he remembered all his life. There 
were more lights twinkling on the earth now than 
of old, but the hills, the river, and the twinkling 
lights above, were all unchanged ; the same con- 
stellations hung in the heavens that he had 
watched, summer after summer, from his boyhood. 

“They abide this day according to Thine 
ordinances, for all things are Thy servants,” he 
thought. “The stars in their courses, and the 
old man alone just here—Thy servant.” 

And, after all, he had not lost his Missy. He 
and Alick alike had cause for joy that the words 
which must have made a barrier, for a time at 
least, remained unspoken. Between themselves 
and Alcie there was nothing to bury but their 
own pain. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“Why, do you think it so strange for them 

to like each other?” said Molly, rather 
sharply. 

“No,” said Joe, still quite overpowered. -“ It’s 

the justice of the thing! MHere’s old Chris so 

awfully deserving of the best thing under the sun, 


| aon received the news with blank amazement. 
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and he has got it! Who ever heard the like! What 
could be better?” 

It cost him something to adjust his mind to the 
change, spite of his approval in the abstract ; but 
he did it loyally, and the three sisters all rejoiced 
for love of Langdale as well as Alcie. Only the 
mother kept silence, because she felt what she 
would not say. 

Alick had the good fortune to get over his first 
meeting with Chris in the street, and gave him joy 
heartily. 

“May I come up to congratulate Alcie this 
evening?” he said. ‘“ You don’t mean to cut me 
off altogether, I hope? Because if you do, I shall 
want to blow your brains out.” 

* All right,” said Chris, which supplied Alick 
with a joke to begin with, when he and Alcie met. 
That meeting was actually a solace ; it proved how 
true the old friendship rung, still. Only when it 
was over did Alick realise how much it had taken 
out of him; but he had spared her, and he was 
going away for a month. 

Langdale prolonged the separation by taking 
Alcie away to the moors on the eve of his return, 
and Chris went with them. He was to have gone 
with Joe to Switzerland, but Joe flatly refused that, 
now, and Chris compromised the matter by 
proposing to treat Struan instead. He and Joe 
had met in London, and liked one another ; and for 
once his pride need not stand in his way, as a 
companion was necessary. 

Struan had scarcely known a great pleasure 
since he was a schoolboy—certainly never since 
the death of his widowed mother, which happened 
just when he began to earn for himself, and hoped 
to reward her heroic struggle to educate him to his 
father’s profession. When he and Joe set off for 
the mountains, he hardly knew himself. Joe was 
no correspondent, and made him write for him. 
His letters were capital—as graphic as could be, 
and quite put the moorland party in touch with the 
mountaineers. 


To Langdale also new dreams had come. With 
Alcie’s future safe, and the pictures of this year a 
success, he might dare to relax his long self-denial, 
and paint what seized him. He planned a picture 
called “ Hope ”—an autumn subject, bracken and 
leaves in golden glory, and on a grassy headland a 
young girl standing in the sunset light, watching a 
boat come in onacalmsea. He caught the inspira- 
tion from Alcie’s look one day when Chris was 
coming. She stood for the figure, but he flattered 
her features. 

Alone with them, Chris first learned the full bliss 
of loving without fear. In the rush of his new joy, 
when his soul was leaping into life in a world new- 
born, there had come, like a touch of sudden 
frost, the sense that his mother disapproved. He 
had not told her first himself, and in his absorption, 
other trifles, of the kind that pierce a jealous 
woman like snake-bites, had come to wound her. 
He had tried to make amends, but not skilfully ; 
he was a very normal lover, and just then had only 
one thing in his head. But far stronger than 


any passing cause, the old, latent, deep distrust of 
her rival’s child had wakened ; and when, in the 


glow and glory of the new love, a latent likeness 
woke on Alcie’s face and thrilled her father with 
delight, the wife of Joseph Gundry saw and hated it. 

Alcie felt her coldness, and was perplexed. Chris 
could not help resenting it ; it sullied the rapture of 
his first month of betrothal. Away on the moors, 
where he and Alcie had time to open their whole 
hearts to one another, he told her the secret of his 
father’s early love. 

“Does your mother know?” she asked eagerly. 

“IT am sure she does,” said Chris, “and hates 
” 

“And so should I if I were she,” exclaimed 
Alcie. ‘Vow I understand ;” and they made great 
resolutions to restore her peace. But when they 
reached home, and the old irritation set up again, 
it was hard to keep their vows ; everything they 
did seemed wrong. 

“There they go!” said Mrs. Gundry involuntarily 
one day, as they passed in sight of the window, 
her great boy bending to the girlish figure at his 
side. 

“ And you are left with only me,” said Gundry, in 
a voice that startled her; it brought back the 
remembrance of his old outbursts of temper. 

“Oh yes, I know,” he said, rising and taking a 
step towards her. “I’m not worth what the boy 
is. I know that, and I don’t care who else says it, 
but you needn’t make it so plain to all the world 
and me that you think so. I dare say you give me 
as much as I deserve, and a lot more too. You 
took me when that girl’s mother wouldn’t look at 
me—I remember that. You’ve stood by me, up 
hill and down, and made my interests yours, and 
loved our children better than yourself—I remember 
that. If I were crippled to-night you’d nurse me 
to my dying day, and never think you could do 
enough for me, out of pity. It’s not your pity I want 
—it’s you. Alcie thinks all the world of Chris, I 
tell you. I’d begin at the bottom again and carry 
mortar if you and I might start afresh, and go on 
so as you cou/d care for me like that. If you can’t, 
it’s not your fault ; you needn’t tell me that, nor 
tell me whose fault it is. I’m very sorry for you.” 

He strode to the door, but turned with his hand 
upon the knob. His wife’s arms were stretched 
towards him, the tears running down her cheeks. 

* Joe,” she said—“ Joe.” 

He came back and took her in his arms, and 
with streaming tears they kissed. They were be- 
tween fifty and sixty, and had been married twenty- 
seven years, and that was their first true lover’s kiss 
—at last. 

The two young lovers came slinking back, feeling 
it hard to be ashamed of being so happy and loving, 
and lo ! the two old ones had set up an opposition ! 
Not that they made any display of feeling, but it 
was there, and all could see it. No more grudging, 
now! “He who has dined can let the world dine 
too,” and so, more particularly, can she. 


That was a beginning of halcyon days; the only 
shadows upon them were cast by the troubles 
of others. The old trouble of out-of-work came 
round with the winter. Rooms were being added 
to Woodside for the young couple, and the work 
was purposely done in winter, but it was finished 
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all too soon. And it was pitiful to see those lovely 
rooms prepared, and then go to the painter’s house 
in Caroline Square. The Dykes stayed on there 
still, till they should see something better. The 
Palmers left when the wife came back—to all 
appearance a changed woman—and the Taylors 
took their house. 

Early in the year another opposition affair was set 
up: Alick became engaged to Jennie Constable. 
It was exactly the proper thing, the only possible 
criticism being that two such sweet tempers were 
thrown away upon one another. 


At the beginning of March, after a very wet 
February, Chris happened to spend a night at 
Mrs. Rohan’s, and stole out of the house at day- 
break, to be early at work. As he stepped out, a 
singular sound struck on his ear: it was like the 
breaking of distant waves, and yet not like. He 
lost it where houses intervened, then heard it again, 
louder. It was a human sound—a wail of myriad 
voices. 

He ran and bounded down the hill to the build- 
ing-yard. Men from the Council were there al- 
ready, asking for ladders. There was a flood: the 
water had risen with fearful rapidity, and was rising 
still. Gundry’s own men were crowding into the 
yard. He stood on a timber, giving his clear, 
prompt orders. Every man available was told off 
for rescue work—so many to each ladder sent— 
and the masters followed to see what they could do 
themselves. 

Dyke was on short time, and could sleep on. 
Little Katie was the first to wake that morning, 
and cried out, “‘ Mother, mother, the River of Death 
has come ; but it isn’t black.” 

The parents sprang up, threw on some clothing, 
and stretched out of the window. All the neigh- 
bours were doing the same, and the cry went up 
that reached to the hill-top, for far as they could 
see, the brown water buried the houses up to 
within a few feet of the sills of the upper windows. 
The rise had been so sudden that very few had 
carried up their goods, or food either. 

“ Our things, our things!” cried poor Maria— 
those precious things, lost and mourned, and won 
back again how hardly! The chairs and tables 
rose on the water, and came bump, bump against 
the ceiling. 

“Us have got food. Could ’ee reach it ?” called 
Mrs. Taylor, stretching out. 

“No, no, don’t waste it. 
round,” said Maria. 

“Not here. Never a boat can’t get along to 
we,” said Mrs. Taylor. “Look how it do run 
through,” pointing to the rush of water swirling 
through the gap between the houses. Her husband 
had gone out with his cab as usual, and of course 
could not get back. She and Dyke shouted out 
brave words of cheer to one another and to the 
neighbours opposite. Maria dressed the children, 
and they sat and watched for help. Some hours 
had passed, when a ladder rose up from behind 
the roofs opposite, and a man came up it. 

“Tt’s Laurence, it’s Laurence,” they cried, danc- 
ing about for joy. Chris followed ; but their ladder 
was too short to bridge the square ; all that could 


The boats’ll come 
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be done was to fling over loaves and a can of coffee. 
The people opposite were persuaded to come down 
the ladder and escape in a boat—only just in time, 
for as the water rose above objects that broke its 
flow, the currents grew more fierce. 

All day long, an army of men with boats and 
ladders did the work of rescue, and women cared 
for the homeless, crowded into schoolrooms and 
every other available place thrown open to receive 
them. But in Caroline Square, the two small 
households watched the water slowly rise, and rise ; 
they heard shouts and calls hard by, but no friendly 
hand could reach them. At nightfall, the water 
was so near the window-ledge that they climbed 
up into the loft. When morning broke, Dyke had 
to break open a hole and drag his wife and chil- 
dren out upon the roof. He did the same for the 
Taylors, and there they all sat on the ridge, in 
terror lest the little ones should fall. The last food 
was eaten, the last sup of water drunk. Loaves 
which had failed to reach their aim came floating 
past, but that bread would have been poison, 
soaked with the foul flood water. 

Dyke climbed a chimney, and saw, over the 
house-tops, the wild torrent of the central stream, 
running like a mill race, timbers, furniture, boughs, 
wreckage of all descriptions shooting along upon 
its surface. ‘The lamp-posts were buried, the tall 
warehouses on the other side of the river rose dark 
above their own reflections ; the clouds hung low, 
full of rain ; the wind blew in fitful gusts. Rafts 
and boats moved over the quieter waters spread 
out on either side, and more than one tried to come 
within throwing distance of Caroline Square, but 
in vain ; the currents were too strong. It was so 
cold, up on that roof, afraid to move, and the 
children were getting so hungry. They sat, the 
eight prisoners, their backs to the Square, their 
eyes turned with longing towards the railway arches 
which ran across the Leas, high out of the water. 

A good many other families were sitting on their 
roofs. The lines of house-tops looked like piers or 
long islands in the dreary lake ; and wherever a way 
could be made, by bridging gaps with ladders, 
the people were being helped to reach those arches 
and climb up long ladders let down from the para- 
pet. The train-service was stopped, for the line 
was flooded, lower down. 

“Father! There’s father,” shouted William 
Taylor, as a new figure appeared over the parapet. 
A tall head rose beside it. Could it be Mr. Chris? 
The arches were not a hundred yards away, but 
they might as well have been miles, to all ap- 
pearance. The tall man looked through a spy-glass. 

“It zs Mr. Chris,” cried Maria, suddenly warm 
all over. “ He sees us.” 

“ He can’t do anything,” said Dyke. 

The far-off figure waved a cap to them, came 
down a ladder to the roofs of Archway Lane, and 
walked towards them along the ridge. Another 
followed, and as the distance lessened, the eager 
watchers made him out to be Laurence Ryan. He 
and Chris stood on the last house, holding by a 
chimney-stack, and took a survey. 

“ We could soon lay a ladder over to those red 
roofs,” said Chris, “and I'll go over, and see how 
much farther it is to the Square.” 
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He put his hands to his mouth and shouted, 
“Coming, Maria. Hold on.” 

The watchers saw the two go back; but next, 
long ladders were sent down, pushed all along one 
side of the slated roofs of Archway Lane, and made 
fast there, to give foothold. Chris, Marshall, and 
Laurence walked back with another ladder, and 
pushed it out, over fifteen feet or more of raging 
water, till it rested on the top of ared roof. Chris 
walked over it, and stood on that small island in a 
heaving sea, seeing how much greater the distance 
to the Square looked from there. 

* You'll never do it, sir,” said Marshall, who had 
followed, working over with hands and feet. 

This time, Chris did not say “ Never say die ;’ 
but he tad said, “Coming, Maria,” whether she 
heard him or not ; and on the parapet behind, old 
Taylor stood, all his family stranded on that low 
roof beyond. Gundry had come out to the end 
house of Archway Lane. Chris turned and called 
to him across the wild water, “ It’s all forty feet and 
more. May we try?” 

“Yes,” Gundry called back; and he sent 
Laurence to order a 60-foot ladder—longer, if he 
could get it, to give more purchase—and bring five 
of the strongest men. ‘Come back yourself,” he 
added. 

There were many men stronger than Laurence ; 
his heart beat as he heard himself ordered to the 
post of honour. 

The Square was lower than the red roofs ; the 
anxious eyes there could not see what went on 
upon the farther side, but before long they saw, on 
the side next them, a short ladder being laid along, 
and made fast by ropes passed round the chimneys, 
to give foothold. ‘Then appeared the nose of a 
great ladder which was pushed out farther and 
farther towards them, across the water, till it 
balanced on the roof, like a teaspoon on the edge 
of a cup. Suddenly it tilted down behind, and 
rose in the air. Chris and Vokes, the man next 
him in strength and height, came over, pitchforks 
in their hands, and first with their arms, then with 
the forks, they held the ladder back, while two 
men on the ridge worked it up higher and higher, 
and four held on behind. Gundry stood on a 
chimney-stack, directing. Up and up went the 
ladder ; the strain on the two giants in front grew 
very heavy. 

* Fall,” he said. 

Chris and Vokes were over the roof like cats, to 
lend a hand at the ropes that eased the fall. The 
great length described a wavering arc, steered by 
the ropes. 

“Tt’'ll be short !” shouted Gundry, in an agony. 

They gave it one desperate send forward, and it 
fell, not on the ridge, but lodged firmly on the side 
of Dyke’s roof. 

“Hurrah.” A broad cheer rang out from the 
men, and was echoed from the crowd of watchers 
on the parapet; a thin “Hurrah” came back 
across the flood, the old woman’s voice shrilling 
above the rest. The little children’s voice was in 
it. 

“ Now to test it,” said Chris, as soon as he saw 
that Dyke had made a firm place for the end to 
rest on. 


bd 


“Not you; you are too heavy,” said Gundry, 
coming forward himself. 

“Sir, Ze¢ me,” cried Laurence, breaking through 
discipline. ‘“There’s not an eye to wet for me, if 
I drown !” 

“Your time’s to come,” said Gundry ; and then 
a sweet look glanced over his face, as though he 
were thinking that his own time had been good. 
His eyes rested on his son. Chris could not say a 
word to stop him; his father would have let Azm 
go, if he had been the more suited for the task. 
He only held out a coil of rope. 

“Good,” said Gundry, and put the rope round 
him ; then sat down on the ladder and worked 
himself along with hands and feet. 

The men muttered, “ It saggs ” (7.e. sinks in the 
middle). ‘The centre looked perilously near the 
furious stream below. They held their breath to 
see how much lower it would dip, under his weight. 
It bore well. Very slowly he passed the worst, 
and a great sigh went up ; another, deeper, when 
Dyke grasped his hand. It was done. 

It seemed years since those poor things on the 
roof had touched the hand of anyone beside. 
They felt saved already. Gundry took off the 
rope and hung it on the ladder. 

“Now, William, go back first and show the 
girls the way,” he said. “ Put your feet outside, as 
though the ladder was up, and you were going to 
slide down it.” 

William grew pale, but went. Gundry had the 
genius of command, and what he said was done. 
The ladder was much steadier under the lighter 
weight ; it was not long, though it seemed an age, 
before Chris gave him a pull in at the other end 
and handed him over to his father, who stood 
praying on the ladder bridge beyond. 

“Now the girl. Light weights first,” said 
Gundry, turning to Sarah Taylor. He showed her 
how to adjust herself. Sarah was as plucky as 
possible, and went over at quite a sprightly pace. 
The men cheered as she came along, but when 
her old father pulled her up from the last rung and 
kissed her, the hurrah choked in their throats. 

Meanwhile, Gundry had been considering how 
to get the children over. ‘“ Let me have Jack, sir,” 
said Mrs. Taylor, “I weigh a deal lighter than 
Maria do, and I be strong in the arm.” 

“Good. You shall,” said Gundry; but he 
fastened the rope round her. She took her seat— 
Jack, not a bit frightened, clinging round her neck 
—and worked over with one hand, the men helping 
her by hauling on the rope. Her children stood 
by their father’s side to watch. There was a 
tremendous cheer from the parapet when Chris 
passed Jack to Laurence, dragged up the old 
woman, and gave her to her husband. 

“ Now get away on, quick,” he said, in dread of 
accident. They had pushed out planks over the 
short ladder, and Taylor led his wife over, Laurence 
following with Sarah. 

Maria came next. It was an awful feeling, to 
push herself off from all things solid, and hang 
alone on that tottering, open bridge, working down 
nearer and nearer to the dreadful water ; but Jack 
was on before. She also landed safely. 

Gundry had meant to take the youngest child 
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himself and send Katie with Dyke, to make the 
weight even, but the little fellow cried, and would 
not go with a stranger. 

“Have him, Dyke. Katie isn’t afraid of me,” 
said Gundry, taking her little hand. 

Katie trusted everyone. Her blue eyes looked 
up to him confidingly. Dyke stooped and kissed 
his lovely child, her face rosy with excitement, 
the raindrops dripping from her golden hair. Then 
he too set off, with his boy in one arm. The 
ladder sagged more with each load that crossed. 
Going down was easy, but the uphill half was a 
tough pull, with no rope to help. Gundry was not 
sorry that he had kept Katie for himself ; but when 
their turn came, the double weight told, as they 
neared the centre ; the water, too, had been rising 
all the time. 

They had reached the lowest part, when a wave 
surged up and struck, tilting the ladder. Gundry 
lost hold on one side, and clung on with one hand 
and foot, the child in his other arm. 

Another wave struck ; there was a crack, a jerk, 
and the man and child went down. 

A great cry rang out over the flood, “ Father.” 

No answer came. The brown water swirled on ; 
the forms it covered never rose again. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


" = the waters abated, the two were found, 
the child’s dress still tightly clutched in 
Gundry’s hand. 

Mr. Jarnley, ever a brother born for adversity, 
came to his sister at once, and spared Chris many 
painful duties. With her parents’ grateful consent, 
Katie was buried in the family grave of the Gundrys. 
There was only one inscription on the headstone 
yet, in memory of the little boy who had died. 
Chris ordered that after it should be cut : 

** Also of Katie, daughter of Charles and Maria Dyke, 
drowned in the great flood of March 18—. 

‘And of Joseph Gundry, who lost his life in trying to 
save her. 

‘* They see His face. 

** Yet a little while and ye shall see Me . 
day ye shall ask Me no question.” 


. and in that 


“ Ah, I don’t, miss,” Maria said to Alcie with 
streaming tears, when she read the same verses on 
Gundry’s memorial card. “Oh the many times 
I’ve sat and looked at her asleep, and dreaded for 
her, after what she’d been brought to once. She 
was always the same—she’d trust anybody ; and 
so pretty! If bad people had got hold of her! 
No, I don’t ask why the Lord took Aer away, to 
‘the country so bright and so fair ’— the only place 
she was fit for, or that was fit for her.” 

A great concourse of people followed Gundry to 
his grave. Forestwyk consulted how to raise 
some lasting tribute to his memory, and Chris 
asked for a cottage settlement. The request came 
when men’s hearts were softened ; and in the spot 
above the Leas, where Gundry had so often longed 
to plant homes, land was obtained and laid out 
for little houses with gardens, to be called—“ The 
Gundry Memorial Estate.” 


Chris and Alcie were to have been married in 


June, but the wedding was put off till after Joe 
should come of age in October: they could not 
make another blank in the old home so soon. 

“It’s worse for Chris than anyone, because all 
the rest of us have him,” Joe said to Alcie. 

She repeated it to Chris, and he said, “That 
will help me more than anything I have left in the 
world, except your love.” 

It was true, indeed, that he was the chief loser. 
Beside the singularly perfect love which he and 
his father had always borne each other, they two 
had been comrades ever since he was fifteen, and 
without that comradeship the future looked like a 
plant stripped all down one side. 

Joe felt the loss profoundly, but to him it 
brought a great increase of work and responsibility, 
and all Gundrys rose with work—it was their 
native element. Emma had been another creature 
since she dropped the effort to be a saint of the 
contemplative order, and became an executive 
one. ‘lhe aspiration towards the highest good 
was always real, if the method had been artificial, 
and it was accepted. Chris found her help in- 
estimable in all the business that came upon him 
now. 

With Molly it was the opposite: her dearest 
motive power was gone. She had been grinding 
all the winter for an examination in harmony, 
greatly excited about it. Chris and Alcie came in 
one day and found her with official papers before 
her, crying so bitterly that they thought she had 
failed. 

“No,” she sobbed, “I’ve got it; but I shall 
never be his clever little puss again.” 

They were glad to send her away to London for 
a long visit. She came back with more life in her 
certainly, but very fitful in spirits and temper. 


It was Joe’s birthday, and he ard Molly had 
gone to spend the evening at Mrs. Rohan’s 
Alick and Jennie had been married some weeks 
before, and Alcie was a bridesmaid. Her own 
wedding day was fixed. Chris sat alone, thinking, 
like a father, of those he was to leave, especially 
Molly. The hall door clicked, a quick step 
sounded, and there stood Molly—oh so lovely !— 
flushed, her eyes lit up. 

“Chris, will you come out and speak to some- 
body.” 

“Why doesn’t somebody come in?” said Chris. 

“He won't.” 

Chris rose deliberately. 
round him. 

“Oh, Chris, do let us be engaged. Do. I'll 
wait for him seven years, or fourteen, or twenty- 
one, if only everyone may know; but how can 
anybody see what is right, if we mayn’t tell the 
truth ?” 

“If it runs on over seven years without a pro- 
spect, I shall break it off, Molly,” said Chris, 
“whoever it is. You haven’t told me that yet.” 

He bent down his ear, and she whispered, “ Dr. 
Struan.” 

Chris was not surprised. 
Joe?” he asked. 

“Qh, I forgot all about Joe !” exclaimed Molly. 

Chris burst out laughing, put her in the arm- 


She threw her arms 


“Ts he outside with 
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chair, and walked out to Robert Struan, whom he 
found in a distracted state. He had taken his 
M.B., and was going out to an up-country place in 
Australia, where Dr. Bentleigh had heard a doctor 
was wanted ; and he had a berth as ship’s doctor 
for the voyage out. Mrs. Rohan asked him 
down to see Joe before he left, and the temptation 
was irresistible. He and Molly had seen a great 
deal of each other in London. 

“T ought never to have come,” he said. “I 
might have known I should do it! It would bea 
sin to bind her at eighteen.” 

“Put that off your mind,” said Chris. 
«an’t forget.” 

He sent Struan away, and went back to hear his 
little sister’s confessions. She felt herself bound 
absolutely ; all her anxiety was to make it known. 
Chris knew that she had had two offers before, and 
made an impression wherever she went, and he 
admired her eagerness to put a stop to all that. 

“You are father’s own child,” he could not help 
saying. “Well, Molly, if mother consents, you 
shall be engaged among ourselves from this night, 
and make it public as soon as Struan can afford to 
buy you a ring out of his own pocket.” 

“ But if it shouldn’t fit, all that way off?” she 
said beseechingly. 

“He must take out a pattern,” said Chris, and 
sent her off to pour out her tale to Emma upstairs. 

She and Struan had two crowded days together, 
and her brothers took her to the station to see him 
off at five o’clock in the morning. 

“T shall have some one to write to!” said the 
man who for so many years had had no friends. 


“Gundrys 


A fortnight later Alcie and Chris were quietly 
married, and Mr. Brough’s nieces were at the 
wedding. 

“T suppose the young ladies will be going off 
next,” said Mr. Brough sadly to his faithful 
housekeeper next morning. His nieces would 
never be anything but “the young ladies” to him 
and her. They were orphans now, their old home 
broken up. 
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FORESTWYK, 


Keren paused with the crumb-brush in one hand 
and the tray in the other, and said, “ Have you 
ever thought, sir, that this isn’t leap-year, and the 
ladies can’t speak first ?” 

“What’s in the wind now?” said Mr. Brough. 

“There is nothing in the wind, sir, unless you 
like to put it there.” 

Keren retired, and Mr. Brough sat and screwed 
up his courage to act upon the hint. So it befell 
that, to the delight of Forestwyk, “ Aunties” came 
to live in the old place, and Mr. Brough is not to 
have a lone old age. 

Maria has another little daughter, blue-eyed, but 
not so fair as Katie. She and Dyke live on the 
Gundry Memorial Estate, in a house where they 
are proud to invite Mrs. Keren to tea. The Taylors 
live hard by, with Laurence for a lodger. Sarah 
is in happy service at Woodside. She has all her 
mother’s spirit, and Laurence thinks the fairies 
have showed him the girl of his heart at last—if 
she will have him, one of these fine days. 

Langdale has renewed his youth. His son is 
his stay and pride; and lately the household 
has received a new little lord paramount who 
makes him feel as if he had his own first-born 
back. Mrs. Gundry thinks it the image of the 
other grandfather. She was slow in recovering 
from her great loss, but she is very happy now with 
her good children. Joe rules her absolutely, but 
his rod blossoms. 

Emma is happily married and lives at Ainsport. 

Molly has her ring, and it fits beautifully. 

































WATER-CRESSES. 


T is probable that few plants have a more wide- 
spread popularity than the water-cress, the 
favourite “green stuff” of the true-bred cock- 

ney ; and it is also probable that few leaves have 
so delicious a flavour—pungent, yet delicate—as 
these when freshly gathered from a water-cress 
ditch. ‘The difference in quality between such 
cresses and the wilted bunches so often exposed for 
sale by the suburban greengrocer or the East-End 
costermonger is as great as the difference in 
flavour between those grapes eaten ripe from 
Spanish vines and those bought in a London 
shop after they have made the journey across 
the Bay of Biscay. This is owing to no fault in 
either the costermonger or the greengrocer, but to 
the nature of the plant itself, which, like all of its 
kind, soon flags when removed from the water. 

Owing to the large demand for water-cress 
in the neighbourhood of London, the plant is more 
largely cultivated in the counties bordering on the 
metropolis than in any other district of England, 
but, under favourable conditions, it will grow in 
any part of the British Isles. An opinion which 
seems to be somewhat generally held is that the 
water-cress of commerce is a wild plant, and that all 
that the dealers have to do is to go out to some of 
the many sluggish streams that traverse the level 
lands of the South Midlands, stoop down, and from 
the tangle of duckweed, cresses, crowfoot, and 
water violet, which cover the surface with a carpet 
of vivid green, pick out the edible water-cress, 
pack it up, and send it to the London markets. 
Doubtless a great deal of wild water-cress is 
gathered, and eaten, and probably sold, but 
recognised dealers cultivate it in specially con- 
structed ditches and cultivate it with infinite 
care and pains. 

The water of Hertfordshire and of Buckingham- 
shire is peculiarly suitable to the cultivation of 
water-cress, and in these counties it is largely 
grown. A visit to the ditches of Rye House or St. 
Margaret’s, in the first-named county, shows us how 
the finest water-cresses are produced. The coun- 
try in this part of Hertfordshire is pleasing ; bes 
tween richly wooded, softly swelling hill-slopes, lie 
low, level meadow lands, intersected by a network 
of slow-running water. Pollard willows, which line 
the banks, and which indicate from afar the 
course of every meandering stream, shoot up slen- 
der, spear-like branches, a warm red in early spring, 
but now clad in slender leaves, which shimmer with 
ever-varying shades of silver and green. Beneath 
the willows is a jungle of slender rushes, knotted 
grasses, black-blossomed sedges, white comfrey, 
blue forget-me-nots, red ragged robin, chickweed, 
brooklime, yellow rattle, daisies, sorrel, hemlock, 
and the green leaves of plants that have flowered 
and so fulfilled their destiny, and of others that 
have yet their appointed mission to achieve. 


The hedges are bespangled with the opening cups 
of sweet-scented wild roses, white, blush, and 
pink. The crimson meadow-sea of sorrel and 
flowering grasses is foam-flecked with buttercups, 
and marguerites, and campions. 

The water-cress ditches are out in the open 
pasture-lands, away from the shadow of tree or 
hedge, for if grown in the shade the cress be- 
comes long, straggling, and of inferior quality. 
The ditches should be shallow, with, where possi- 
ble, a bottom of gravel, and they should be kept 
filled with slowly running, pure spring water, from 
a chalk-bed. If the water becomes stagnant, or 
the bottom of the ditch muddy, the plant sickens 
and dies. 

The water in the Rye House ditches comes 
from two deep-seated springs in the chalk, which 
are so close together that the surface pools join 
one another. The surface water from one spring 
is shallow, but that of the other forms a wide pool, 
fifteen feet in depth, in the centre of which a tiny 
ripple shows where the water is rising. From the 
springs, the water is led right and left to make the 
entire circuit of the Rye House, following the 
course of the whilom moat; it is finally turned 
away into one of the many streams that go to the 
river Lea. The flow of the water through the 
ditches is very carefully regulated. The bed to 
the left of the spring has itself the required slope, 
but that to the right is too sudden, so the water is 
dammed up by a wooden plank, in which are two 
holes to allow the requisite amount of water to flow 
through into the ditch. The water is kept at a 
uniform depth of five inches, which, however, 
varies slightly at certain times of the day in con- 
sequence of the pumping in a neighbouring village 
of the water from the deep layer which supplies 
these springs. When the pumps stop working, the 
water rises half an inch. This depth of water 
keeps the plants short and bushy ; a greater depth 
causes them to run too much to length. 

In early spring, the water-cress season is at its 
height, and April is the time in which the ditches 
make the best show; they are then filled with a 
close growth of fresh young leaves. The flowering 
season is from June to September, different species 
bearing their blossoms at different times during 
these four months. During the flowering stage 
the plant changes in character. It becomes tall 
and straggling ; the stems are tough, coarse, and 
hollow ; the leaves, which are no longer edible, are 
narrower and placed far apart on the elongated 
leaf-stalk. The flower is white, small, and has 
the cruciform corolla characteristic of the cress 
family. 

If required, supplies can be obtained from a 
plant after its season proper is over by cropping 
the heads of the main stem before they develop 
any flower-buds ; young branches will then shoot 
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from the sides of the stem. By constant cropping, 
a ditch can be made to produce selling stock for 
some weeks after the period at which the plants 
should flower has arrived. 

Every ditch is cleared out and freshly stocked 
once a year, and the autumn is the season when 
this takes place. The ditches are drained of their 
water, the old plants are rooted up and thrown 
away, the ditch is raked over, all waste and dirt 
removed, and the bottom levelled. Then from 
another ditch are cut the tops of stems that are in 
full flower ; bunches of these are taken and planted 
over the bottom of the empty ditch, and the water 
is again allowed to fill it. This is propagation 
by means of leaf-buds. In the mature condition 
of the plant, there is in the axil of each leaf a tiny 
rudimentary branch, consisting of a leaf-bud and 
several white rootlets. When the cuttings are 
planted, these rootlets strike down into the soil, 
and the bud which they feed develops into a new 
plant. 

It is to the advantage of the grower of water-cress 
so to arrange his crops that he may at all times of 
the year have some plants in condition for cutting. 
This is possible by making the re-stocking of the 
ditches a slow and gradual process. He may begin 
with one as early as June. When the plants in this 
are sufficiently grown to supply marketable produce, 
he empties and re-stocks another, and so on, until 
by October the whole circuit has been made and 
all the plants renewed, the older ditches supplying 
the stock till their turn comes to be emptied, the 
last ditch being planted from the one that was 
renewed first in the season, and which is by this 
time in flower. By such a succession of crops, 
water-cress can be obtained any time in the year, 
even in winter, unless, indeed, the ditches are 
frozen. Every three or four years the old stock, 
which is by this time becoming impoverished, is 
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cleared out and replaced by fresh wild plants from 
the meadow streams. 

There are two main species of water-cress : one 
has a large spreading leaf, and makes a good show, 
and is very popular, but the less conspicuous 
variety, with small, close-set leaves, is much superior 
in quality. 

The ditches are so constructed that the largest 
surface of bed is ensured, and the plants grow 
quite close up to the perpendicular side. In the 
middle of the water, wooden piles rise above the 
surface, and from one to another of these passes 
a strong, narrow plank. Another plank, reaching 
from the bank to this central wooden way, provides 
a moveable bridge, and on this the men kneel to 
cut the cresses. They hold the heads of the 
plants, and cut them off aslant downwards with 
a steady sweep of a long, sharp knife. ‘The cut 
branches are tied up with bass or a red willow 
wand into large “twopenny bunches.” The 
bunches are packed up in “rings” or in large 
hampers. A ring is a great circular mass, con- 
sisting of twopenny bunches bound firmly together. 
In this form they travel by rail to London. Some 
go to the markets, where they are retailed to 
greengrocers, and costermongers, and “ water- 
crease” girls, by which vendors the solid “ two- 
penny bunches” are very much _ subdivided. 
Thence they pass to the salad-bowls of the 
merchant or to the tea-table of the artisan. 

The proprietor of the Rye House ditches has 
little or no market trade. His custom is with 
several schools, among them Haileybury College 
and Christ’s Hospital, and with the officials of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. What is the 
affinity between the said officials and water-cresses 
is a mystery, but there is sufficient to constitute 
quite a large trade, that with the guards alone 
being by no means inconsiderable. 

A. J. P. 





SOME CURIOSITIES OF CHESS. 


A=om these may certainly be ranked the solution to the 
thirty-move puzzle which I reproduced last December 

from an ancient Arabic MS., now in the British 
Museum. 

By the courtesy of Professor A. G. Ellis, I am enabled to 
give the verbatim translation of the solution, which, it will 
be noted, is very imperfect and incorrect : 

‘* Take the Pawn in the corner; then move to Bishop’s 
2nd; then to King’s square; then to left-hand Knight’s 
2nd ; then to left-hand white Rook’s 4th; then to black 
Knight’s 3rd; then to Rook’s square; then to Bishop’s 
2nd; then to Queen’s square ; then to Knight’s 2nd ; then 
to Rook’s 4th, or Queen’s square; then to Bishop’s - 3rd ; 
then to black King’s 4th; then to white Bishop’s 3rd ; 
then to Queen’s 4th; then to Knight’s 3rd, or Bishop’s 
oS are ?); then to Rook’s square; then to 
Knight’s 2nd; then to Rook’s 4th, or Bishop’s 4th; then 
take the Pawn which is on the Knight’s 2nd; then move to 
Rook’s 4th, or Queen’s square; then to Bishop’s 3rd ; then 
to King’s 4th ; then to left-hand Knight’s 3rd ; then to Rook’s 
square—But God knows best.” 

Some of these moves seem impossible, and several are 
evidently dropped out; but, following the clue given, a 


solution in the thirty moves, as required, seems obtainable 
thus—(1) Kt x (takes) P on R sq. ; (2) Kt to B 2; (3) to 
Q sq. ; (4) x Pon Kt 2; (5) to R 4; (6) to Kt 6; (7) x 
P on R 8; (8) to B7; (9) to K 8; (10) x Pon Kt 7; (11) 
toR 5; (12) x Pon B6; (13) x PonQ 5; (14) x Pon 
B 3; (15) x Pon K 4; (16) toB5; (17) x P; (18) toR 
5; (19) x P; (20) x P on Q4; (21) toB 2; (22) x P; 
(23) to B 2; (24) to K 3; (25) x P; (26) to R 4; (27) 
x P; (28) x P; (29) to B7; (30) x P.—Q. E. F.! 

Among the attempted solutions received, the first was 
from F. Zillwood (in thirty-two moves), while several 
students inform me that they had done it once in the thirty 
moves, but could not again under thirty-two. 

Professor Ellis says in his letter, ‘‘ The MS. was copied in 
A.D. 1257. The treatise it contains is therefore most 
probably at least of the 12th century, perhaps earlier. 

‘**Judging by the expression which occurs at the end of 
the solution of this problem, this last was very possibly 
already imperfect in the older MS. from which our copy was 
made.” 


Though this puzzle did not require much knowledge of 
chess, I suppose most readers have that acquaintance with 
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the game generally described as ‘*knowing the moves.” that these problems are not given as of extraordinary merit, 
This, combined with a little ingenuity and patience, will be but rather as specially ‘nteresting, from their curious and 
quite sufficient to enable anyone to solve such a simple, comparatively simple nature, to the general public. 
though elegant, position as that which I now give, as a con- In giving a complete solution of a problem it is necessary 
to state the reply to each reasonable defence; but in the 
By E. N. Frankenstein, Hamilton Terrace, W. ; also by case of two-move problems, which are perhaps the most 
B. G. Laws. 
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WHITE WHITE (12) 
White mates in two moves. White to play and mate in three moves, 

trast to the long-winded affairs in vogue in ancient, and, popular, it is permitted in many chess columns for the solver 
indeed, until quite modern, times. I have selected it, not merely to state white’s first move ; because, whatever rep!y 
only for its beauty, in which it has hundreds of rivals, but is made, the rejoinder must be ‘ checkmate,” though this 
on account of a curious circumstance connected with its pro- may be administered in one of many different ways, accord- 
duction. [ts author informs me (in a book of which the ing to the nature of the defence adopted. 
advance sheets have been sent) that (under circumstances tn three-move problems the solver is usually required to 
which he explains in full, and which preclude any collusion) give all the variations, and this is sometimes a very compli- 
another composer had independently constructed an identical cated affair. 
problem. I had heard of a similar case before, but on that 
occasion plagiarism had been, at least, possible ; and on this As some readers may have a fancy for the game itself in 
it was not. preference to that development of chess which results in 

It should be added that these twins were the result of a problems, I will give a curiously short specimen which was 
problem competition in which a condition was that the played in 1884 at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
white side should be limited to K, Q, one Kt, and pawns; — Chess Club, at Norwich. It was one of three games con- 
and this had an influence in tending to similarity ; but when ducted simultaneously by Mr. Howard Taylor against 
the number of possible positions, even with these restrictions, another amateur, and must be one of the shortest games on 
is considered, the identical result is still remarkable. I do record. 
not give the solution, in case some readers may like to find 
it for themselves. Any solutions sent will be acknowledged, White. Mr. H. T. Black. Mr. D. 
either to this or to the following three-move problem, which (1) PtoK4 (1) PtoK4 
appeared many years ago in a French chess magazine, and (2) BtoB4 (2) KttoK B3 
was christened by the editor the ‘‘ Trois Chevaliers” (3) Kt toK B3 (3) Kt x P 
problem. This hint will doubtless enable most readers to (4) Kt toQ B3 (4) Kt x Kt 
guess the intention readily, when they are reminded that, on (5) QP x Kt (5) PtoQ 3 
pawns being advanced to their 8th square, amy pieces can (6) Castles (6) Bto Ki 5 
be chosen to replace them. (7) Ktx KP (7) Bx Q 


The idea, in a rudimentary, or single, form, was em- 
bodied long before by Calva, and puzzled the solvers and white mates in two more moves. How? 
immensely. 
Of course there are plenty of games finer and more 
A double variety soon followed, but the triple one here brilliant than this, but space will not allow me to quote an 
given is, as far as I know, unique. It must be understood example of any length on this occasion, J. PAUL TAYLOR. 
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THE NEW YERKES ODSERVATORY, 


The Yerkes Observatory.—The great Lick telescope is 
about to be superseded as the largest in the world, and will 
have to yield that pre-eminence to the Yerkes, which will 
soon be ready for use in the building provided for its recep- 
tion, at a spot about a mile from the town of Williams Bay, 
near Lake Geneva, in the State of Wisconsin, and about 
seventy-five miles from Chicago, with the University of 
which the new establishment will be closely connected. The 
Yerkes Observatory was founded in 1892, through the 
munificence of Mr. Charles T. Yerkes of Chicago. In that 
year Mr. Alvan G, Clark undertook the construction of an 
object-glass, 40 inches in diameter, for the principal tele- 
scope of this observatory (that of the great Lick telescope, it 
will be remembered, is 36 inches); the instrument on which 
it was to be mounted was at once commenced, and com- 
pleted in the following year, when it was exhibited at the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. The object-glass has 
recently been tested by Professor Keeler, who considers that 
its definition is fully equal to that of the Lick, whilst its 
light-gathering power is considerably greater. The con- 
struction of the main building of the Observatory (of which a 
view is annexed) was begun in April 1895, and is now very 
nearly completed. Its form is that of a Roman cross, with 
three domes, and a meridian room at the extremities. The 
principal dome (containing the great telescope, the tube of 
which, with its attachments, is about 75 feet long) is 90 feet 
in diameter. On the ends of the arms of the cross are two 
smaller domes, to contain respectively a 12-inch refractor, 
transferred from the Kenwood Observatory, and a 24-inch 
reflector. Between them is the heliostat room, 100 feet long 
and 12 feet wide. The meridian room is at the end of the 
cross farthest from the great dome, the latter being at the 
western end of the building, which lies east and west, and 
is about 330 feet long. Professor George E. Hale has been 
appointed Director of the Yerkes Observatory, and the well- 
known astronomers, Professors Burnham and Barnard (the 
latter of whom discovered the fifth satellite of Jupiter in 1892) 
will occupy positions there ; whilst a separate department 
will be devoted to giving instruction in practical astronomy, 
to encourage astronomical study and research at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and train up a school of astronomers 
qualified in the future to further extend our knowledge of 
the most sublime and interesting of the sciences. May their 
labours be attended with abundant success ! 


Civil Service Reform.— By an order made by President 
Cleveland in May last, the work of Civil Service Reform in 
the United States was brought to a satisfactory completion. 
The movement for reform began nearly thirty years ago. 
The undertaking at that time had the appearance of a forlorn 
hope, for from about 1838 the rule that ‘to the victors 
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belong the spoils ” had held good in every department of the 
public service in the United States. In its application it 
meant that whenever a political party succeeded at the polls, 
all the office holders then in the service of the Government 
were to be turned out, and their places given as rewards for 
electioneering services to adherents of the successful party. 
When Civil Service Reform was first mooted, people urged 
that if it were ever accomplished, it would only be after an 
agitation lasting as long as the agitation against slavery. 
Little progress was made for the first ten years after the 
Rebellion of 1861-65; as the movement got no support 
from President Grant and the politicians who were then in 
control at Washington. During the Presidency of Mr. 
Arthur, however, the Civil Service Reform movement was 
officially recognised and made great headway. At the end 
of Mr. Arthur’s term in 1885, 15,773 places in the Federal 
Civil Service had been classified and brought under Civil 
Service rules. During the four years from 1885 to 1889, 
when Mr. Cleveland was at the White House for his first 
term, 11,775 places were added to the classified list. Under 
Mr. Harrison 15,598 more were added. From March, 
1893, one Presidential order followed another, until at the 
present time there are 85,153 places under the rules, or sub- 
stantially the whole of the Civil Service of the United States. 
The comparatively few offices still exempt are those to which 
the President himself appoints, and to which appointments 
the approval of the Senate must be given. These include 
the positions of ministers and consuls abroad ; so that there 
will still be changes in these offices when a Republican 
administration succeeds a Democratic Administration at 
Washington, and vce versé. But there is a movement on 
foot already for the reform of the consulate service, and as 
this service is yearly becoming of increasing value to the 
mercantile community, not many years are likely to elapse 
before the consular service is put on as good a footing as 
service in any of the various departments of State at Wash- 
ington. The United States has followed the example of 
England in this matter. It has not, however, gone so far 
as England in making the Civil Service permanent. No 
pensions are paid to civil servants; nor is a man or woman 
once in the service guaranteed a position for life. Any of 
the 85,000 civil servants can be dismissed without conipensa- 
tion at a week’s or a month’s notice. They can, however, 
only be dismissed for what the courts would hold to be a 
good cause, but if the staff of a department should become 
too large, the heads of it make little trouble about dismis- 
sing the redundant members. 


The Gurney of Washington. —The United States Senate 
has recently lost by death the shorthand writer who had re- 
ported its debates for half a century. His name was Dennis 
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Murphy. He was the Gurney of Washington. He was in 
charge of the official reports of the Senate, and in receipt of 
an income as large as that enjoyed by the less important 
members of the English Ministry. Salaries for shorthand 
writers in Congress were fixed in the days when shorthand 
writing was not as common an acquirement as it is nowadays, 
and consequently the Congressional reporters are to-day 
among the best paid of the Government servants at Washing- 
ton. Their salaries are £1,000 for the six months’ session, 
an amount equal to that paid to members of either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives. The reporter to the 
Senate received £5,000 a year for furnishing the reports to 
the Government printers. Out of this he had to pay the 
salaries of his assistants. The United States Congress has 
always spent more money on preserving a record of the 
speeches of its members than the Mother of Parliaments. 
In England we have never had a verbatim official report. 
The report now published is fuller than it was when it was 
controlled by the Hansards ; but not more than one-third of 
what the speakers say is printed in the official record. Min- 
isterial and Opposition front-bench speeches are reported at 
greater length; but taking one speech with another the 
average length is not more than one-third. At Washington 
all the speeches are reported verbatim, and the member is 
allowed to print in the ‘* Congressional Record” full notes 
of a speech which has never been delivered. Members of 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons are permit- 
ted to revise their speeches ; but fortunately for students of 
history in years to come, the traditions of Parliament are em- 
phatically against any additions or any material alterations 
in the speech as it has come from the reporter’s pen. 


The Slavery Question.— History will note one outstanding 
fact in connection with the National Conventions which pre- 
ceded the election of the President of the United States in 
1896. Thesectional issues between the North and the South 
arising out of the slavery question finally disappeared. These 
differences were as old as the Federal Union. They began to 
cause uneasiness and friction as soon as the union was com- 
plete. As time went on, they were the cause of an agitation 
increasing in intensity and passion, until finally there came 
the War of the Rebellion. From the forties, whenever the 
political parties met in National Convention to choose 
presidential candidates, there was always a reference in the 
party platforms then adopted to the slavery question and its 
subsidiary issues. The Republican party came into being 
in 1856 on the slavery question. _ It finally freed the country 
from slavery as one result of the suppression of the Rebellion 
in the South, and until this year it had lived on its record 
as the party which emancipated the negro and saved the 
Union. It has held ten National Conventions at periods of 
four years apart since 1856, and at all but one of these 
conventions some part of its platform has dealt with slavery, 
or with questions arising out of the freeing of the slaves. 
After the war there were repeated demands in the platform 
for special protection on the part of the Federal Government 
for the enfranchised coloured men of the South. At the 
Convention at St. Louis in June last, the Republicans at 
last, and, as it is now believed, finally, dropped all references 
to the South conceived in the old spirit, and a momentous 
chapter in United States history was brought to a close. In 
remote country places Republican speakers will continue to 
recall the rebellion of thirty-five years ago, and to dwell on 
the services the Republicans then rendered to the Union. 
So far, however, as the responsible managers of the party 
are concerned, that epoch is declared at an end, and no 
North and South line need henceforward divide the two 
great political parties in the United States, 


Atlantic Steamers.— As concerns speed, the Philadelphia- 
built Atlantic steamers of the American Line have now 
proved themselves better than the /ar7s and New York, ships 
of the same line built in England about 1889. The American 
Line owns two great ships built in Philadelphia—the 5S? 
Louzs and the St, Paul, Both were first put on the service 
between New York and Southampton in 1895. When these 
new vessels left the shipbuilders’ yard it was officially 
announced that no immediate efforts were to be made to 
push their speed, and in their first season’s work they made 
no phenomenal trips. Early in the Atlantic passenger 
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season of 1896, however, the S¢. Paul established a new 
time record between the Needles and Sandy Hook. She 
made the trip in 6 days 5 hours and 32 minutes, and in 
doing so covered 3,113 knots. Prior to that time the best 
record between Southampton and New York made by any 
other steamer was that of the Mew York, which, in 
September 1894, soon after the new service from Southamp- 
ton was inaugurated, made the run in 6 days 10 hours and 
55 minutes. Then the Mew York covered 3,047 knots, 67 
less than the distance covered bythe S¢. Paw/. The daily runs 
of the S¢. Paul in June 1896, were 488, 522, 522, 508, 519, 
and 41 knots. Her average speed for the voyage was 20°82 
knots an hour. Her best average prior to the trip on which 
the new record was made was 20°34. Her two fastest days’ 
runs on the record-breaking voyage were 521°9 and 521°7 
knots, when an average speed of 21°01 knots was maintained. 
When the St. Paul reached New York, her chief engineer 
informed the reporters that an average steam pressure of 
200 Ibs. per square inch had been maintained during the 
voyage, and that the average revolutions of the twin screws 
had been 89} a minute. On the days when the two fastest 
runs were made, the average revolutions were 90}, and the 
fastest hour’s run was 21°3. The record forthe best average 
number of knots an hour is 22°01, and is stil! held by the 
Lucania of the Cunard Line; but the Zucanza is of 30,000 
horse-power, while the horse-power of the S/. /au/ is ten 
thousand less. Now that it has been proved that American- 
built steamers can hold their own in the matter of speed 
with vessels built at Glasgow or Belfast, additional interest 
centres in the question of the comparative cost of building 
in England and in the United States. But on this question 
figures are not to be obtained. The American Line has 
never made known what it cost to build either the St. Lous 
or the St, Paul. It was compelled by Act of Congress to 
build in the United States in order to get an American 
registry for its fleet of steamers. The managers of the Line, 
however, have steadfastly declined to publish any statement 
as to the cost of the vessels. It is possible that the cost 
may ultimately be made known in the law Courts, for the 
salvage companies which hauled the S¢. Pau/ off the sand 
on the New Jersey coast, when she ran ashore in January 
1896, are at issue with the owners as to the compensation 
due to them, and are seeking in the Courts to get at 
the value of the St. Pau/ at the time she was stranded. 


Immigrants Refused a Landing in America.—In view of 
the frequency with which English artisans are refused a 
landing in the United States, owing to contraventions of the 
laws regulating immigration, it would be an advantage if 
some brief statement of these American laws were circulated 
in the bulletins issued every month from the Emigration 
Department at Westminster. Every year from six to seven 
hundred immigrants are refused a landing at the port of New 
York, and of these a fair proportion are from England. 
Most of the subjects of Great Britain against whom America 
thus shuts her doors are skilled mechanics who have made 
written or verbal contracts in this country to work in the 
United States. It cannot be too widely made known that 
these contracts are illegal, and if their existence becomes 
known, they are certain to bring disappointment and 
humiliation to the Englishmen who have made them. These 
contracts have been illegal since 1885. Laws against them 
were made by Congress in that year, at the instigation of 
American labour unions, and by Acts of Congress passed in 
1887 and 1891 these laws have been made increasingly 
stringent, and a system of inspection has been established to 
insure their enforcement. Inspectors board every steamer 
from Europe as soon as it enters New York harbow. They 
wear no uniform, and when on board mingle with the 
passengers in order to discover any immigrants who have 
sailed under contract with American employers. More care 
and more detective skill and ingenuity are exercised in dis- 
covering such contract labourers than in discovering 
smugglers. Even should a contract labourer escape the 
vigilance of these inspectors, when he reaches Ellis Island, 
the headquarters of the Immigrant Department, he is called 
upon to take oath that he is not under contract expressed or 
implied to perform labour in the United States. The 
inspectors on duty in the harbour work in association with 
the leaders of the trade unions. The union men are always 
sharply on the look-out to learn of employers who are 
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suspected of making labour contracts abroad, and promptly 
communicate all suspicions to the inspectors. Immigrants 
who are suspected are held as prisoners at Ellis Island until 
the case against them is examined. If the charge is 
substantiated, they are returned to Europe. The procedure is 
a most humiliating one, and the risk of it is hardly counter- 
balanced by the advantage of securing employment at once, 
if a landing is effected. The only exceptions in the law, so 
far as people of the working-class are concerned, are for 
men who are to set up new industries, and for domestic 
servants. 


The Weather Bureau in Washington.—The telephone 
companies in the United States are gradually being brought 
into close connection with the Government Weather Depart- 
ment, and are giving increased attention to circulating 
among their subscribers the forecasts issued by the officers 
in charge of the department. In New York a special wire 
now connects the local weather bureau with the telephone 
company’s headquarters, and the company has provided 
extra facilities for transmitting news of the changes in the 
weather to subscribers to whom such news is of importance. 
The additional facilities are due to the fact that shippers, 
builders, contractors, and other business men in the cities are 
coming increasingly to call for news as to weather proba- 
bilities, and to the further fact that the forecasts issued by 
the department are now regarded as accurate enough to be 
of great value in preventing damage and consequent loss to 
many commercial interests. The weather bureau at Wash- 
ington is asub-department of the Department of Agriculture, 
and for years past the bureau has spent large sums of money 
in obtaining telegraphic information on which to base the 
weather forecasts, and in circulating the forecasts over the 
country. Two ordinary bulletins are issued every day. 
These are printed in the newspapers, and are sent out on 
cards which are exhibited in all the post-offices. Flag signals 
are also displayed from many of the post-offices, from news- 
paper offices, and from other buildings. Five of these flags 
are in use. They are very simple in their character, and so 
distinctive that people can see at a glance the weather to be 
expected during the next thirty-six hours. A white flag 
indicates clear or fair weather ; a blue flag, snow or rain; a 
blue and white flag, local rains ; and a white flag with a black 
square in the centre gives notice of the approach of a cold 
wave. The fifth flag gives notice as to changes in tempera- 
ture. It is triangular in shape and black in colour, and its 
position on the mast indicates the nature of the coming 
change. 


Allotment System in Detroit.—A singularly successful 
experiment entered upon partly with a view to establishing 
an allotment system, and partly as a means of providing 
work for the unemployed, has been made by the municipal 
authorities of the city of Detroit, U.S.A. The experiment 
was begun early in 1894, when there was great distress 
owing to depression in trade. Detroit, like all the Western 
cities, has a large area of unoccupied land within its city 
limits. Most of it consists of unfenced building lots in the 
suburbs, which remain vacant year after year until houses 
are erected upon them. When in 1894 the distress was at 
its worst, it occurred to Mr. H. P. Pingree, the mayor, that 
these vacant lands might be used as allotments, and turned 
over to the care of men who were out of work. The 
owners of the lots readily fell in with the suggestion, an 
unpaid commission was organised by the city council, and 
in the autumn of 1894 good crops of potatoes were harvested 
on more than athousand lots. The next year the experiment 
was continued on a larger scale, and with much more system 
than in 1894. Over 1,500 families were provided with 
allotments. About one thousand of the lots were one-third 
of an acre in size, the rest were one quarter of an acre in 
extent ; and in all, 455 acres were put under cultivation. 
The commission appointed by the city furnished the cost of 
ploughing the lands, provided seed potatoes, water, and 
Paris green for killing the potato beetles, and also paid the 
wages of the foremen who superintended and guided the 
allotment holders in their work. All this was done at a 
cost of a little less than £1,000. The crops raised in 1895 
were of the value of £5,600, and went to the cultivators 
without any deductions for rent or services rendered by the 
employees of the commission. The distress of 1894 is nowa 
thing of the past. Trade is again in its normal condition ; 





but the potato patch system is being continued. In Detroit 
the potato grounds are known as the people’s parks, and the 
mayor asserts that it is as reasonable for the city treasury to 
meet the expenses of the Allotment Commission as it is to 
spend money on the care of the parks and squares. 


Farm Pupils in Canada.—There are some official state- 
ments in the last reports of the Immigration Department of 
the Dominion of Canada, and of that of the Province of 
Ontario, concerning farm pupils, which should be read in 
every home in England in which there are boys who are 
looking to farming in Canada as a possible career. In 
recent years there has grown up a system under which boys 
from England are sent to Canada as farm pupils. They are 
usually sent through agents in London, and the farmers who 
receive them are paid a premium for teaching them. Money 
so expended in most cases is simply money wasted. Canada 
is anxious to receive immigrants who are disposed to take 
up land, and help in the development of her vast territory ; 
but at Ottawa and Toronto much has been done by the 
Dominion and the Provincial Governments to break up the 
farm pupil system. Evidence of this is afforded in both the 
reports which have been mentioned. ‘* Those of us who 
are acquainted with Canada,” writes Sir C. Tupper, in the 
‘Dominion Immigration” report for 1895, ‘* know that 
any young fellow of proper age, and of physical capacity for 
hard work, can procure a situation with a farmer without 
the payment of any premium, especially if he communicates 
in advance with the Government. Most of these young men 
goout with the idea of acquiring agricultural experience before 
taking up farms of their own, and the money spent by them 
in premiums would be most useful after they had acquired a 
knowledge of farm work.” Sir Charles Tupper adds that 
the supervision, on which such emphasis is laid in the 
advertisements in England for farm pupils, is more nominal 
than real, and from the fact that the agents in England exer- 
cise no discretion in sending out boys, many of the farm 
pupils ‘‘are from the first destined for failure, and get into 
trouble and difficulty, which frequently ends in Canada 
getting a bad name in the minds of their friends and 
relatives.” The Immigration Department of Ontario, in its 
report for 1895, is equally vigorous in its condemnation of 
the farm pupil system. It is described as a nuisance. 
Attention is called to the fact that boys whose parents can 
afford to have them taught farming, can be received at the 
Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, where 
for a less sum than is usually paid in premiums, boys can 
be thoroughly trained in all branches of knowledge requisite 
for the management of afarm. ‘‘ Or,” continues the Ontario 
Report, ‘‘if these young men are disposed to acquire their 
knowledge and experience by working on a farm, there is no 
difficulty in finding places for them without the payment of 
a bounty, where they can get fair remuneration for their 
labour.” The Agricultural College is a Government institu- 
tion. Particulars in regard to it may be obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture at Toronto. 


Romanes Lecture for 1896.—In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
of 1895, p. 360, under the title of ‘* The Last Thoughts of 
a Man of Science,” a paper appeared, showing that Mr. G. 
J. Romanes in his later years had returned to his early belief 
in revealed truth. But long before this, in his book, ‘* A 
Candid Examination of Theism,” while yet a professed 
** agnostic,” Mr. Romanes had written as follows: ‘‘I am 
not ashamed to confess that with the virtual negation of 
God the universe to me has lost its soul of loveliness. When 
at times, I think, as think I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of the creed which was once 
mine and the mystery of existence as I now find it, I shall 
ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of which 
my nature is susceptible.” The Romanes lecture this year 
was by the Bishop of Peterborough, on English national 
character considered from an historical standpoint. 


John Gilpin’s Famous Ride.—-A writer in the ‘‘ Morning 
Post ” has given the astounding information that John 
Gilpin’s ride is not merely a poetical myth, but was physi- 
cally impossible! Lady Austen had heard the story in her 
young days, and told it to William Cowper, who put it into 
immortal verse. But it turns out that the ride of John 
Gilpin had no more real existence than the arrow of William 
Tell, or the wolf of Romulus! The iconoclast of the 
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*‘ Morning Post ” has been walking over the ground, from 
Cheapside to Ware, and pronounces the whole affair a myth, 
physically and topographically regarded. The house of the 
calender at Ware and the Bell at Edmonton exist only in 
poetry, although still visible to credulous people. Edmonton 
is seven miles from Cheapside, and Ware is twelve miles 
from Edmonton, twenty miles in all, and twenty miles back 
again. Yet John Gilpin, on a calender’s hack, covered all 
this distance in a gallop with but one halt! Yet, let us give 
Lady Austen everlasting thanks and praise for her telling the 
story to Cowper. It seems that the John Gilpin of the 
famous ride was really a Mr. Beyer, who, in 1750, lived at 
the corner of Paternoster Row and Cheapside, in the shop 
where now Cowper’s works and other books are sold. Mr. 
Beyer rode out one day, but not in the style represented in 
John Gilpin’s famous ride, which Henderson the comedian 
was narrating nightly to crowded audiences at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, and afterwards all over the kingdom with 
unabated success. No one ever then doubted the truth of 
the story, which in its literal version is now exploded. But 
John Gilpin, as Cowper told the story, will be received with 
laughter and cheers as long as the English tongue is spoken 
and English humour exists. 


Why are the Catholic Laity Poor?—A small pamphlet 
with this title by ‘‘an Irish Catholic ” has been published by 
Elliot Stock of 64 Paternoster Row. Fear of persecution, 
or of boycotting by his co-religionists, has induced the Irish 
Catholic to seek a neutral publisher. He tells some true and 
striking facts about the general poverty of the Irish people. 
In Wexford, Thurles, and all over the South of Ireland, may 
be seen imposing ecclesiastical structures, churches, convents, 
monasteries, but the people around are oppressed with 
poverty. The hardship is great for the educated and trained 
women who are classed under the National Board of Educa- 
tion, but who have to be content with salaries of £10 or £15 
yearly as helpers of the sisters in convent schools. The 
remarks of this Irish Catholic on the educational system in 
Ireland, and the condition and prospects of the teachers, are 
worthy of the consideration of all friends of his country. 


The Heir of Abbotsford.—The great-great-grandson of 
Sir Walter Scott, Lieutenant Walter Maxwell Scott, was 
recently presented, on his coming of age, with an address 
and a sword by the Town Council of the Burgh of Melrose. 
The presentation was made by the chief magistrate, Provost 
Turnbull, in the library of Abbotsford. Lieutenant Scott 
expressed his sense of the honour done to himself and his 
parents, as well as to the memory of those from whom he 
was descended, and of the house of which he was now the 
representative. He trusted that the sword would ever be 
used by him as a loyal and dutiful subject of the Queen, 
whose gracious visit to Abbotsford would always live in the 
memory and the records of the family. 


Soldier Families in the Army.—On a recent occasion the 
Queen warmly expressed her gratification on hearing of a 
humble woman in Cornwall who had seven sons in the 
army serving her Majesty. The publication of this incident 
led to the disclosure of several similar cases in various parts 
of the Kingdom, and in all grades of the service. The latest 
instance is one of peculiar interest. The widow of Major 
Hobbs, an Irish lady, aged 102, was brought to the Queen’s 
notice, and elicited a kindly and touching letter from her 
Majesty. Seven or eight sons of the good old lady are 
officers in various branches of the army. Major Hobbs, the 
father of the family, was a valued contributor on several 
occasions to the ** Leisure Hour.” Ile gave many interest- 
ing incidents of his own early life in the army, and when 
telling of his being compelled to retire in early life, after the 
peace of 1815, he used to say good-humouredly, that if he 
had been able to retain his commission he would have, by 
mere seniority, attained the rank of Field Marshal long 
before any of the distinguished soldiers who held that high 
and honoured rank. The approval of the Queen, and the 
services to the nation, will be ever remembered by all who 
hear of the Irish family of Major Hobbs. 


Sir John Pender’s Pictures.—The newspapers have said 
all that is noteworthy about Sir John Pender, the arbiter and 
king of ocean telegraphy. He was one of the 345 subscribers 
who gave £1,000 each to lay the first Atlantic telegraph 
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cable. When that cable broke, the faith of men was lost in 
what Sir Charles Bright and other engineers had glorified. It 
was not till 1865, six years after the first cable was laid, that 
the ‘Great Eastern” made another attempt to unite the old 
and the new world, The Anglo-American company required 
a guarantee for their undertaking. Sir John, then Mr. 
Pender, gave his own personal bond for a quarter of a 
million sterling, so great was his faith in the success of the 
scheme. The ‘‘Great Eastern,” under Sir James Anderson, 
not only laid the second cable, between Ireland and New- 
foundland, but also recovered and raised the first cable which 
had been buried in the depths of the Atlantic. Of Sir John 
Pender’s pictures and his patronage of art less has been 
heard. To give but one instance of treasures in his house 
in Arlington Street. Mr. Frith’s charming little picture of 
‘‘ The Gleaner ” was offered to Mr. Gambart for a hundred 
and fifty guineas, but was declined by him on hearing the 
price. He had previously bought one of Mr. Frith’s pic- 
tures, on the understanding that he was to have the offer 
of any subsequent painting. On his refusing to pay a hun- 
dred and fifty guineas, ‘** The Gleaner ” was sold to Mr. 
Birt for that sum. When the collection of Mr. Birt was 
dispersed by auction sale, the picture fetched seven hundred 
guineas. After passing through several hands in after-years, 
it came into the possession of Sir John Pender, in whose gallery 
it is likely to remain. 


Thomson of Duddingstone and Sir David Brewster.— Of 
Scottish painters there are not a few who have become 
famous as Royal Academicians, and taken their place in the 
history of art in the United Kingdom. But others have 
remained true to their nationality, and are known in 
England only by occasional exhibitions at Burlington House, 
and by engravings from their pictures. A notable example 
is the great landscape painter, the Rev. John Thomson, 
minister of Duddingstone parish in the early part of this 
century. In the ‘‘ Home Life of Sir David Brewster,” by 
his daughter, Mrs. Gordon, we find this touching anecdote : 
‘*Thomson once paid a visit to Sir David Brewster when 
my father was residing in Badenock. He was of course 
taken to see Glen Feshie, with its wild corries and moors, 
and the giants of the old pine forest. After a deep silence, 
my father was startled by the exclamation, ‘Lord God 
Almighty !’ and on looking round he saw the strong man 
bowed down, in a flood of tears, so much had the wild 
grandeur of the scene and the sense of the One Creative 
Hand possessed the soul of the artist. Glen Feshie after- 
wards formed the subject of one of Thomson’s best pictures.” 


Astronomical Notes for October.—The Sun rises at 
Greenwich on the Ist day at 6h 2m in the morning, and sets 
at 5h 37m in the evening : on the 15th he rises at 6h 26m, 
and sets at 5h 6m. The Moon will be New at 1oh 18m on 
the night of the 6th ; enter her First Quarter at 2h 47m on 
the afternoon of the 13th ; become Full at 4h 17m on that 
of the 21st; and enter her Last Quarter at 3h 21m on that 
of the 29th. She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, 
about 5 o’clock on the morning of the 7th (on which day, 
being so soon after her conjunction, exceptionally high tides 
may be expected), and in apogee, or farthest from us, about 
6 o'clock on that of the 21st. No eclipses or other special 
phenomena are due this month. The planet Mercury will 
be at inferior conjunction with the Sun on the evening of the 
Sth, and at greatest western elongation on the morning of 
the 24th, so that during the latter half of the month he will 
be visible in the early morning before sunrise in the constel- 
lation Virgo. Venus is an evening star, increasing in appar- 
ent brightness, but low in the heavens on account of her 
great and increasing southern declination ; during the month 
she moves from Libra into Scorpio, and will pass about four 
degrees due north of Antares (the bright red star in the latter 
constellation) on the 30th. Mars continues to increase in 
apparent brilliancy ; he rises at the beginning of the month 
about half-past 8 o’clock in the evening, and at the end of it 
about 7, moving from the northern part of Taurus towards 
Gemini. Jupiter is a moving star, situated in the constel- 
lation Leo ; he will be in conjunction with the Moon (then 
horned and waning) when rising about 2 o'clock on the 
morning of the 4th. Saturn is in Libra and sets about an 
hour after the Sun, so that he will soon cease to be visible ; 
he will be near Venus on the 15th, the conjunction taking 
place after the planets have set.—w. T. LYNN. 





holiday Prize Competitions. 


RESULTS FOR 


FIRST PRIZE HOLIDAY EXAMINATION PAPER. 


I. (a) Zhines most and least desirable at a Pic-ntic. 


On pleasure bent, I like it all to be 
Arranged for me. 

No fuss of choosing who’s to go or stay 
To spoil my day! 

Cheerful companions - one choice friend indeed 

As well I need. 

above all, no folk 

Too stiff to joke. 


No introductions 


A day of cloudless summer—near the sea 
The place shall be. 
No wind to whisk, like Sancho’s Doctor rude, 
Away my food. 
A hamper packed by Chloe’s clever hand, 
And wisely planned. 
No salt or sugar spilled o’er all we eat, 
Spoiling the treat ! 
gay adventure, something humorous too, 
Some frolic new ; 
No sad disaster—quarrel—broken bone, 
At which to moan. 
A day to think of in the after time, 
And praise in rhyme. 


Some 


Il. Whether too much Mustard or none is the greater evil in 
a Sandwich. 


A Sandwich is like human life— 

The Bread, the daily toil and strife 
Which serve to make men strong, 

The Meat is love and friendliness, 

The Butter, kind deeds—more or less— 
Shared in by everyone. 

The Mustard is variety, 

We would not this should absent. be, 
It gives a spice to all! 

So if, alas! no medium be, 

Put foo much Mustard in for me, 
Rather than none at all! 


Dullness at least will fly—I’'ll keep 

The tears back, none shall see me weep, 
I'll eat my Sandwich to the crust, 

And if it burns my throat—7z must. 


III. (“SEARCIIT PASSAGES.) 


‘*The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” 
Clough. 
IV. ‘* The Diverting History of John Gilpin,” 
Cowper. 
V. (a) ** Perhaps it was near 
Copperfield,” by Charles Dickens. 
(6) To Box Hill. ‘* Emma,” 
(c) To the Crystal Palace. 
Calverly. 


by Arthur Hugh 


by William 


Guildford.” * David 
by Jane Austen. 
‘Fly Leaves,” by 


** GARE,” 


ANSWERS I. (c) AND II. FROM SECOND [RIZE PAPER. 
I, (c) Essay on Ideal Companion with whom to spend a 
Holiday. 

My ideal companion! Let me describe her from memory, 
not imagination. Our physical powers are fairly equal, and 
we are both agreed that a,good long walk is the nicest sort 
of recreation. 

We are at one in our admiration of the beautiful, and we 
each sympathise with and strive to enter into the other’s 
feelings, even when our own are comparatively untouched. 


AUGUST 


AND SEPTEMBER. 


We have a common fund of memories, humorous and sub. 
lime ; but she draws freely on her separate store to enliven 
every point of the way, and listens enthusiastically to the 
mites I can contribute. 

We are each informed on some point on which the other 
is ignorant. I can tell her the name of a wayside flower, 
she can explain what colours I must use to paint that sunset 
sky. 

She is ever goodnatured and cheerful. Even when we 
differ there is no touch of pettishness, no assumption of 
superiority (and we do differ pretty often). She is energetic 
and not easily daunted. When I lose the way she laughs; 
when my four miles turn out to be six, she only shakes her 
stick at me. Oh, dear companion, many may our walks 
together be ! 

II. Whether too much Mustard or none is the greater evil tn 
a Sandwich. 


Between too much and none, the choice is small ; 
If I must choose, Ill vote for none at all. 
The good things fickle fortune may deny 
Imagination often can supply ; 
But evil positive, I sadly doubt, 
Imagination rarely can blot out. 

M. FALCONER. 


ANSWERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


SEARCH PassAGEs. 


. ‘Ode to Memory,” Tennyson. 2. ‘‘ The Bridge, " Longfellow. 

‘Reverie of Poor Susan,” em, 4 hilde Rolande,” 
Brow ning. 5. “‘Eton College,” Gray. at, adie Lost,” Milton. 
7. ** Book I. Prelude,” Wordsworth. 8. “ Time, - Arnold. 9. “* Son- 
net,’ Wordsworth. 10. “ Twilight,” L ongfellow. 11. “* Hymn to the 
Sea,’ W. Watson. 12. “* My Lost Youth,” Longfellow. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS. 
Seconp, TuHirp, AND Fourtu or SERIEs. 


SECOND. 
*€ As You Like It,” Act II., Sc. 5. ) 
** Romeo and Juliet,” Act ILI., Sc. 5. { 
** Cymbeline,” Act II., Sc. 3. 
“ Henry v.,” Act IV., Sc. 4. 
** Romeo and Juliet,” Act V., Sc. 1. 
Tuirp. 
- Macbeth,” Act II., Se. 1. 
“ Henry v.,” Act IV.,S 
“« Merchant of Venice,” Act IV., Se. 
““ Henry v.,” Act I., Sc. 2 mona, 
“ Henry v i1t.,” Act V., Sc. 4 ** Othello, ’ 
“ Merchant of yey ’ Act IV., Se. 1. Act L, 
** Henry vit.,” Act LII., Sc. 1. Sc. 3. 
** Romeo and Juliet,” Act UTI., 
** Love's Labour Lost,” Act I., 


A—miens 
R-—omeo 
I—mogen 
E—nglish 
L—aurence' 


Ariel, 
" Tempest,” 


Act \ 
Sc. 1. 


D—agger 
E—rpingham . 
S—hylock 
D-—auphin. 
E—lizabeth 
M—ercy 
O—rpheus . 
N —urse 
A~—rmado 


Desde- 


Fourtn. 
Picture (of Portia) ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
Act IIL, Sc. 2 
Owl wo sc ee ™ roy aed Night's Dream,’ 
R—ue. 


Act IL, 3 
T—urquoise . 


Portia, 
**Merchant 
of Venice,” 

Act IIL, 

Act III., Se. 1. Sc. 2. 


‘* Hamlet,” Ack IV., + Be 
** Merchant of Venice,” 


* Othello,” Act V., Sc. 2. 
** Winter's Tale,” Act IV., Sc. 3. 


I—ago ‘ 
A—utolycus . 


Names of the Eight prize-winners in this series (now com- 
plete) will be advertised in the ‘* Leisure Hour ” for Novem- 
ber. 


The EpiTor has pleasure in announcing a new and 
interesting variety of Prize Competitions, to commence in 
the November part (the first of a new volume). 


’ The quotation given for this fifth light describes the apothecary, 
and not Friar Laurence, to whom the maker of the SECOND Acrostic 
has mist — applied it, as above. Most competitors observed this, 
but, to obviate any unfairness, the Editor decides that this fifth light 
shall not cé sunt for or against any competitor, i.e. all who solved the 
remaining lights correctly are registered as correct. 
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ract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their 
own account must be the subject of special ar: 











~ A LETTER FROM EGYPT 


“Camp Gemal, Urrer Ecyrt, 
“orn AuGusT, 1896. 
“ GENTLEMEN, 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the three cases of 
Hatu’s Coca Wing. I am very much obliged to you for 
your kindness in sending it so promptly. 

“IT have only had the wine a fortnight ; but even in this 
short time everyone who has tried it is loud in its praises, and 
each of the four doctors here considers it to be the very thing 
“required in this country. 

“One officer of the Army Service Corps—I have permission 
to quote his name, Capt. H. G. Morgan—who was utterly 
broken down, and could scarcely crawl about and a'most in a 
state of collapse, praises Hai’s Coca Wine, and attributes 
his present good health entirely to its beneficial qualities, as he 
commenced at once to pick up from the first dose. So grateful 
is he that he would willingly pay ros. per bottle for it, in order 
to have some by him. 

“‘For my own part, I find, after a hard day, when all the 
energy is knocked out of me by this trying climate, and I feel 
limp and utterly useless, one dose of HaLL’s Coca Wing makes 
a new man of me, and I feel like a giant refreshed. 


** Kindly address me in future : 
** Field Hospital British Troops, 
“* Dongola Expeditionary Force, 
“ Upper E 4 
** Yours faithfully, re 
(Signed) “ JNO. B. SHORT, 
“ Lieut., Army Medical Staff. 
“ Messrs. STEPHEN SmiTH & Co., London.” 


Anyone wishing to test Haiti's Coca Wing, to which Lieut. Short 
refers, should send at once for tasting sample, which will be sent 
post free on application to the Sole Proprietors, 

Messrs. STEPHEN SmitH & Co., Bow, London. 


No Wine is genuine which does not bear their Keystone Trade Mark 
and Signature. 
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| MAYPOLE SOAP | 


(Pat.) 
ror HOME DYEING 
Ww OL 


D 
STYLE 


NE 
STYLE 





OA 


WASHES. & $° 


| DOBSNT 
- ae st 


WON’T WASH OUT OR FADE. 
= FOR DYEING 
Blouses, Dresses, Underli Ribb , Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, 
tame Shades, Silk Scarves, Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen's Shirts, Lace 
Toilet Mats, Shawls, 


Curtains, Silk’ Gloves, Stockings, — 
SOAP cia) 


MAYPOLE 


Dyes any Colour. Price er Tablet; Black 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
a The MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDICATE, Ltd., o¢ High Holborn, Lendon, W.C. 





orwicks 
Baking 
Powder 


THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
CONTAINS NO ALUM. 








“NEW PATENT,” “CHILDS?” 


“ROYAL CASTLE” 


NIGHT LIGHTS 














THE BEST OF ALL FOODS FO OD 


For INFANTS 
and CHILDREN. 
Given to Babies in place of Mothers’ Milk. 
A COMPLETE DIET ALONE FOR INFANTS AND 
CHILDREN AS WELL AS FOR INVALIDS. 
DELICIOUS, NOURISHING, EASILY DIGESTED. 


Milk being employed in the production of this perfect 
Food, it only requires a little water to make it instantly 
rT tse. 
Pamphlet, containing Testimony of the Highest Medical Authorities, 
sent free with Sample Tin on application to H. NESTLE, 48 Cannon Street 
LONDON, E.C. 





{To Face End of Matter. 




















“4 " Fe ** No better gift-book for girls can be imagined.” "—BriTisH WEEKLY. 
NOW READY. ‘The amount of general information on things interesting to a mach wider circle of readersthan ‘ only‘girls’ is truly 
THE astounding.”— WESTMINSTER BuDGET. 


GIRL’S The “GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL” contains 832 pages of Reading and Pictures. 


SERIAL STORIES. 
HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH GOVERNESS. By Sypney Grier. 


HALF-A-DOZEN SISTERS. By Evetyn Everett Green. 
OWN OTHER PEOPLE’S STAIRS. By Isasetta Frvm Mayo. 
A CHILD OF GENIUS. By Lity Warson. 
SHORT STORIES. 
ANNUAL By Sarau Doupney, Mary Braprorp WuitT1nG, E. C. VanstrTart, Ipa Lemon, Amy 
| Irvine, J. F. Rowsotruam, Dr. GorDON STABLES, Sarson C. J. INGHAM, ELLEN AUBERT, 


Lapy Dunsoyng, F. Lockwoop Green, Danizt Dormer, M. Row.es "JARVIS. 


FOR 1896. NEW MUSIC AND MUSICAL PAPERS. 


By H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, ENGLEsERT Humperpince, Myces B. —— CA 











~ es eee Mactrone, Lapy THompson, Rutu S. Cove, ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A., Mus. b. 

vit ilt yes; h 

Pg wih gilt edges iol | HOUSEHOLD AND OTHER USEFUL PAPERS. 

and other Lending Li- By the Hon. Saran LytTLeton, Mrs. Bricutwen, Dr. A. T. ScHorievp, ‘‘ Mepicus,” 

braries, in 2 half-yearly Lucy H,. Yates, JOSEPHA CRANE, DoRA DE a, SARAH TYTLER, Emma Brewer, JAMES Mason, GERTRUDE 
vols., strongly bound 4/=- HARRADEN, Rev. Wm. Cowan, B. C. Sawarp, ANNIE D. THorniey, Mary B. Morris, Amy S. Woops, Frep 


each. | Mutter, H. R. HA t, B.A., RICHARD Gurney, C. E. Rows, Soruia F. A. CAULFIELD, BRYAN Hook, and others. 


> | ** Breathes there a boy with soul so dead who never to his father said, ‘ Please will you buy me the Boy's Own ae 
NOW READY. | No, we cannot believe it."—-DaiLy CHRONICLE. 
THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL contains 832 pages of interesting reading, illustrated by 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates, 
and upwards of 509 other pictures. It contains the following LEADING TORISS: 


a HE CRUISE OF THE GOOD SHIP “ BOREAS. be By Dr. Gorpon 
BOY s Strasues, R.N. 








oe FINDER OF THE ware PULSPEANt. By Davin Ker. 
E CYGNET’S HEAD. B K. Epwarp: 
THe DRERE OF LONEMO TH GRANGE. By A. N. Maran. 


DOLL GWYN. ByG. Manvitte Fenn. 
SHORT STORIES. By Ascorr R. Hops, Epwarp Roper, Joun Dawtrey, J. A. R. 


Mine, Lieut.-General Sir gn MiopteTon, J. A. Hiccinson, Rev. R. V. Faira- 
FULL Davies, M.A., Dr. T. Greene, G. A. Henty, A. G. Pearson, W. Younc 
| Strewakrt, A. "F. (BB ‘. E. Braprorp, W. Morris, F. H. Sikes, ALLAN JoHNson, ff 
and others. 
ANNUAL AMUSEMENTS, PASTIMES, GAMES, &c. Taxidermy Made Easy—Some 
Simple Puzzles—T ravelling Canoes Bookcases— Football under Gaelic Rules—T elescopes— 
} Electric Motors—Model Yachting—A Folding Table—Photography—The Marine Aquarium 


FOR 1896. —Hurling—A Plain Guide to Oil Painting—Angling— A Magnetic Machine—How to Make 
a Simple Telegraph—Cricket—Chess—Athletics—A Writing Desk—Hints on Trout Fishing, , 








8/- Hanpvsome CL orn. | ec. 
9/6 with gilt edges; 12/6 | BOY®S’ PETS, and other Natural History Papers. By Dr. W. T. Greene, Dr. Gorpon 








half morocco ; or for School STABLEs, H. W. Grimston, CHEVERTON WHITE, SOMERVILLE Watson, THEODORE 
and other Lending Li- Woop, and others. 
braries, in 2 half-yealy| AND MANY OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES by G. Anprew Hutcuison (Editor), H. F. 
vols., strongly bound, 4/= | Hospen, R. A. R. Bennett, Lt.-Gen, Sir Frepk. Mippieton, C. Somervitte Watson, J. A. Hiccinsoy, and 
each, many other Boys’ favourites. 
ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL. Just published. 16mo. 18, cloth boards. 


8s. each, in handsome cloth, gilt edges; or 30s. each in morocco. 

THE “PEN AND PENCIL” SERIES. a Tren OF 
MODERN MISSIONS. 
Edited by Rev. R. LOVETT, M.A. 

Author of “James Gilmour of Mongolia,” “ Tne Printed 
English Bible,” &e. 
Present Day Primers, No. 10. 


CONTENTS. 
ImporRTANT Dares. | THe West Inpigs. 
Earty Missions: 1649-1790. | MADAGASCAR. 
Inpia. Bythe Rev. E "E. iice, 2.0 Turkey, Syria, AND Persia. 
Po.tynesia. By the Editor. APAN AND NorTH AMERICA, 
Arrica. By the Editor. (M.A. THe Cuier Missionary SocigriEs. 


Cuina. By the Rev. J. P. Hopson, | INpEx. 
The following are the Other Volumes of the Series of ~ 


PRESENT DAY PRIMERS. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM; or, the Doctrines of the 
Church of Rome i i Examined in the Light of Scripture. By 
y oT H wee D.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 

ol xford is. 

HEBREW ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. O. C. 
HITEHOUSE, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. clot 

PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. GEORGE 
ENSLOW, M.A., x” &c. Illustrated from Photographs. 1s. cloth. 

ASSYRIOLOG Y. ‘By A. H. Sayce, LL.p. 1s. cloth. 

THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. W. H. Beckett. 1s. cloth. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK: A ere! IN- 
TRODUCTION. the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 1s 

we — STUDY THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 15. 

THE’ PRINTED ENGLISH’ ‘BIBLE. 1525-1885. 
By the Rev. RicHarp Lovett, m.a., Editor of Demaus’s ‘* William 
Tyndale.” 1s. cloth. 

EARLY CHURGH HISTORY: A Sketch of the 
First Four Centuries, J. VeRNoN BarTLETT, M.A., late Scholar 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 1s. cloth. 








AUSTRALIAN PICTURES, 8s. 
CANADIAN PICTURES, By the 


MARQuISs oF Lorne. 8s, 
ENGLISH PICTURES, 8s. 
FRENCH PICTURES. 8s. 

GREEK PICTURES. 8s. 
ICELANDIC PICTURES. 8s. 
INDIAN PICTURES. 8s. 

IRISH PICTURES. 8s. 

ITALIAN PICTURES. 8s. 

THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS., 
LONDON PICTURES. 8s. 
NORWEGIAN PICTURES, 8s. 
PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS, 8s. 
PICTURES FROM BOHEMIA 8s. 
PICTURES from the GERMAN FATHERLAND. 8s. 
PICTURES FROM HOLLAND. 8s. ' 
RUSSIAN PICTURES. 8s. 
SCOTTISH PICTURES. 8s. 

SEA PICTURES. 8s. 

SWISS PICTURES. 8s. 
*“*THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine Illustrated. 8s. 
UNITED STATES PICTURES. &s. 

WELSH PICTURES. 8s. 


Published at 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


8s. 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS. TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Our Journey to Sinai. 

A Visit to the Convent of St. Catarina, By Mrs. R. L. BEnsty. 

With a Chapter on some Readings of the Sinai Palimpsest. Illus- 

trated from photographs taken by the Author. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

cloth boards. ° 

The late Professor Bensly and his wife were members of the party who 

visited the Convent of Mount Sinai, the after the discovery of the 
MS., to transcribe the Palim Mrs. y gives a graphic account 
of the journey to and fro, also of the labour and difficulties involved 
in the transcription. Mr. Burkitt's chapter enables the general reader to 
appreciate in some measure the great importance of the discovery. 


lew Volume of the Series of “‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” 


The Arch of Titus and the Spoils of Jerusalem. 
+ By the late Canon Knicut. With an_ Introduction the Lord 
Bishop of Durnam. Illustrated. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, 

©. 22. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 


The Voice of the People. 
Proverbs and Common Sayings examined in reference to Practical 
Life. By Rev. Francis BourpiLion, M.A., Author of “‘ The Odd 
Five Minutes,” ‘‘As Happy as a Kin »” “The Householders’ 
Treasure,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

Mr. Bourdillon in this book takes up a number of the most familiar 
proverbs, shows that in this respect the voice of the people is not always 
the voice of God, and then with skill and power deduces the true lessons 
of the sayings. 


The Cross in the Land of the Trident; 


or, India from a Missionary Point of View. By Haran P. Beacn, 
ucational Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions (U.S.A.) Crown 8vo. rs. cloth. 

This book is intended to help those who wish to study India in the light 
of missionary work and needs. An enormous amount of information is here 
packed into a very’small compass, and very full references to existing books 
are given for those who wish to carry on this fascinating study. 


How to Study Wild Flowers. 
By Rev. Gzorce Hensiow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Author of “ Plants 
of the Bible.” With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

_ This book is intended to help those who wish to study wild flowers. For 
this purpose the flowers themselves should be carefully dissected, and the 
letterpress and illustrations, of which there are many, have been carefully 
prepared with this object in view. The chapters are not mere pretty talks 
about flowers; they aim at helping the careful and earnest observer to 
understand the beauties and marvels of these wonderful works of God. 





THE WORKING-WORLD LIBRARY. 


By W. J. GORDON. 


Each with Illustrations. 


The Story of our Railways. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
In this little volume Mr. Gordon tells anew the wonderful story of the 


invention improvement of the locomotive; and the beginning and 
wonderful development of the British Railways. 


The Way of the World at Sea. 1s. 6d. 


| 
_ A clear, interesting account of the way in hich the great steamship | 
lines are worked. 


Foundry, Forge, and Factory. 1s. 6d. 

‘* A most interesting book this.”—SrecraTor. 

“A valuable volume.”—LireRary Wor.p. 

“Gives an opportunity of a cheap trip to those whose time and purse do | 
not permit of a personal tour.”—GuARDIAN. | 


How London Lives. ts. 6d. cloth. 


“* An extremely interesting and most carefully written volume. It reads 
well, and is furnished with some good illustrations.” 

: 2 Lonpon Dairy CHRONICLE. 

‘Full of useful and accurate information.”—Morninc Post. 

“A singularly interesting volume.”—SPecraTor. 


The Horse-World of London. ts. 62. cloth. 


“ A popular and attractive account, with illustrations, of horses in London, 
their lives, labour, and services.”—Timgs. 

“? information conveyed in the easiest and most agreeable 
fashion.” —YorKSHIRE Dairy Post. 


Every-Day Life on the Railroad. 1s. 6d. 
“‘A handy and readable description of the difficulties encountered on 
the line.”"—Daity TELEGRAPH. 
MA ting book.”"—Giascow HERa.p. 
Full of useful information.”—British WEEKLY. 
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From Scrooby to Plymouth Rock ; or, The Men 
of the “‘ Mayflower.” By Henry Jounson, Author of “ Untrue to 
His Trust” &c. With many Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 1s. 6d. cloth 


Our Feathery Folk. By Mrs. Haycrart, Author 
of “Humpty Dumpty’s Silver Bells" &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
1s. cloth boards. : 

A series of talks with children based upon the habits of familiar birds. 





NEW STORIES. 


By the Author of ‘‘PROBABLE SONS.” 


Teddy’s Button. Illustrated. 15. cloth. 


Teddy's father was a soldier who died defending the colours. The boy 
wears on his jacket a button which had been cut from the coat of his dead 
father. He tells the story proudly on several occasions, is led to become a 
true Christian lad, and the tale shows how he is the means of helping others 
to an experience of Christ's love and power. 


Dwell Deep; or, Hilda Thorn’s Life Story. By the 
Author of “ Probable Sons” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
cloth boards. 

_ This tale deals with well-to-do life, and shows how, even in fashionable 
circles, a girl may be loyal to the Saviour, and be really happy in guage 
herself for Christ's sake, and also find many opportunities of speaking an 
working for him. 





A Book of Short Stories. By the late TaLBor 
Baines Reep, Author of “ The Adventures of a Three-Guinea 
Watch,” “The Fifth Form of St. Dominic's,” &c. &c. With an 
Introductory Sketch of the Author as Boy and Man. Edited 
by G. Anprew Hurtcuison. Boy's Own Bookshelf, No. 21. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Not Quite a Lady. By Rutu Lams, Author of 
“‘Of No Account,” “ Only a Girl Wife,” “‘Her Own Choice,” &c. 
Girl's Own Bookshelf, No. 28. Ulustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Manor Coombe. By Marcarert S. Comrig, Author 
of “ The Gold of that Land” &c. Illustrated. as. 6d. cloth. 


The First False Step. By Rev. R. G. Soans, 


B.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


Hester Lavenham. By the Author of “The 
King’s Sword.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Out of the Mouth of the Lion. By Emma 
Lesuiz. New Hal/-Crown Series, No. 50. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Enid’s Ugly Duckling. By Evetyn Everett 


Green and H. Louisa Beprorp. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. 


The Rickerton Medal. 
trated, 2s. cloth hoards. 


By Joun Apams. _Iilus- 


The Spanish Cousin. A Nineteenth Century 
Story. By E. B. Bennie. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth 
boards. 


Lucia. A Spanish Tale of To-day. By E. B. Moore. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


How Dick Found his Sea-Legs. By Mary E. 
Pa.crave. Illustrated. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 


Freyda’s Piano. By Emity Bropie. Illustrated. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Dora Murray’s Ideai. By the Author of “ Elliott 
Malcolm's Chronicle.” 1s. 64. cloth boards. 

Stephen Ashton’s Dragon. Illustrated. 15. 6¢. 
cloth boards. 


A Fortunate Exile. By Lity Watson. 
Volumes for the Young, No. 44. 14. cloth. 


Shilling 





Published at 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


LONDON, and Sold by all Booksellers. 




















LONDON CITY MISSION. 


FOUNDED MAY 1835. 
Bugtoys 480 Missionaries, 123 of whom visit special classes, viz. : 
Bakers. | Omnibus and Tramcar Men. 
Cabmen. Policemen. ° 
Canal Boatmen. | Postmert. 
Chelsea Pensioners. Coal Heavers. 
Coachmen and Stablemen. Landlords and Customers in Public 
Dockmen. } ouses. 
Drovers. | Servants in Hotels and Clubs, 
Men in Factories. |. Railway Men, 
Gas Workers. | Soldiers. 
Gipsies. | Welsh. 
Foreigners. Inmates of Workhouses and 
Fire Brigade. } Infirmaries. 
Inmates of Hospitals. | Theatre Employees. 
Common Lodging Houses. | And the Smithfield and Billingsgate 
Navvies. Markets. 


Over half-a-million men visited last year. Funds urgently needed, 


saa wry A. Bevan,: Esq. 
Mesnittinnelegn] - Rosert Dawson, B.A. 
| aan T.%S. HuTCHINSON, M.A. 
Ofiice—3 Bridewell Place, E.C. 


THE TEMPORARY 





AND 


STARVING Dogs 


Battersea Park Rd., 
LONDON, s.W. 


FUNDS 
— URGENTLY 
Fouspe--it.3 M. THE QUEEN. NEEDED. 


President—Tuz DUKE or PORTLAND. s 
ecretary— 
Treasurer—Sir GEO. S. MEASOM, J.P. HENRY J. WARD. 





The finest dressing specially 
prepared and perfumed, fragrant, and 
tefreshing. Is a luxury and a necessity to every modern toilet. 


*“ HARLENE’” 
RESTORES THE HAIR, 
PROMOTES THE GROWTH, 
ARRESTS THE FALL. 


PADNRHOOOrrnrM. 
WHY NEGLECT YOUR CHILDREN’S HAIR P 
EDWARDS’ “*HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates it. 
Prevents ot Cures all Species of Scurf, Keeps the Scalp clean and allays irritation. 


1/6, 2/6 and (Triple 26 size) 4/@ per bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Per- 
fumers all over the world, or sent direct. on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96 High Holborn, London, W.C. 








aide 
GEBTABLE: 
“SALT. 


T0 THE DEAF. 


A-Gentleman who cured himself of Deafness and Noises in 





the Head after fourteen years’ suffering will gladly send full 
particulars of the remedy post free. Address—W. CLIFTON, 
Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WOODWARD’S 
“Gripe Water.” 


SAFEST, BEST = AIDS 
REMEDY TEETHING, 
FOR ALL ie PREVENTS 

DISORDERS | fy CONVULSIONS. 
INFANTS ‘a. SIMPLY 


AND 


CHILDREN. - INVALUABLE. 
DOCTORS: PRESCRIBE IT. ALL BABIES LIKE IT. 


« ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 
IMITATIONS ARE INJURIQUS. BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE, 
Sold by CHEMISTS GROCERS STORES, rice 1s, 1d, 














Recently published. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


AMONG THE MATABELE. 


By DAVID CARNEGIE, of Hope Fountain, Matabeleland. 
With additional Chapters on the Ma-Shuna and Khama. 
* An opportune and unpretending narrative of personal observation and 
experiences.”—TnHE Times. 
“‘ It.is written with much graphic power, and numerous illustrations add 
to the value of the book.”—British WEEKLY. 
** An interesting little book, well illustrated. Well worth reading.” 
SatTurDAy REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


LIGHTHOUSES 


Their History and Romance. By W. J. Haxpy, F.s.a., Author of “The 
Handwriting of the Kings and Queensof England,” ‘* Book Plates,” 

&c. With Illustrations. 

“Mr. Hardy is an excellent antiquary, and his volume is consequently 
not, the production of a bookmaker, but the work of a competent scholar 
well acquainted with the subject, and a very interesting subject it is.’ 

‘ ‘A welcome book.” —GLoBE. ATHENAUM. 

‘ A volume of great interest.”—CHurcH TIMEs. 

“A book of this kind has attractions for readers of various ages ; but 
we do not underrate its value for older readers if we say that it makes a 
capital boy's book, and that in the home or school library it should be sure 
to find a place.” -'N. B. Daity Matt. 

“‘ Particularly interesting.”"—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

“ Will affora enjoyment and instruction to both young and old. 

,GLascow HERALD. 

“* Very suitable and acceptable as a gift or prize.’ 

ScHoot Boarp CHRONICLE. 

“There is plenty of romance and anecdote in the book, which, at the 
same time, is practically instructive.” EDUCATIONAL TiIMEs. 


| Please send Post Card to the} 
DIAGRAMS RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


LONDON, 
and ask for the 


LECTURERS oisGeaw Lis 








To face page 3 of Wrapper. 
































For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 








@ MELLIN’S FOOD is similar to Breast 
: # Milk chemically and as_ beneficial 
physiologically. 








SAMPLES POST FREE FROM 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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ey || BROMO-PHOSPH, | Pp=Gnbeas PURE 


** The World’s Greatest Tonic,” 


IS A NATURAL BRAIN FOOD. 


Take iT FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Taxe tt FoR THE TIRED BRAIN 

Take iT FoR GENERAL WEAKNESS 

Take iT FoR INDIGESTION 

Take iT FOR SLEEPLESSNESS, 

And you will 
soon experience its wonder- 

working power. 

Sold everywhere in bottles, 

1/14, 23, 4/6, or post free from 


RUDDOLPH DRUC CO., Lo | £ Use only BRITISH STARCH, 


READING 


at 1/3, 26, and 49. ee ee eee - Se 
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ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


Is at once a refreshing, stimulating drink and 
light, refined, ahd digestible, and can be safely ar 
an article of daily diet at all times and seasons. 


‘‘ The standard of highest purity at present attainable.’ 


BUTTER SCOTCH 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
Creally, whotidscme 


Caf EheeVeY/4, saegt 





PURE— WHOLESOME— DELICIOUS. 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Is the unfailing resource of every Lady of 
the House and successful Housekeeper. 


ECCS ! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 
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By Special Appointment 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


SOap 
“Matchless for the Complexion.” 
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THEREFORE 
BEST. 


a nutritious food: it is 
d beneficially taken as 


’- The Lancet. 


__ Most Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. | 


er Food us by its excellene 
es eputa of its own. > 
ion DICAL JoURNAR 
aaa pote is sold in Tins by Cheats sts, &c., everywhere 








When washing Clothes 
Use only 


RECKITT'S 
BLUE. 
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By Special i ppoint? 
TO H.R. 


iT 


THE PRINCE OF WALI 
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